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BY: THE, GENERAL ae 


Sa Oe 


THE Gentral Editor’ does’ not hold himself re- 
sponsible, exdepte'an ithe" most. ‘general sense, for the 
statements, opinions, and interpretations contained in 
the several volumes of this Series. He believes that 
the value of the Introduction and the Commentary 
in each case is largely dependent on the Editor being 
free as to his treatment of the questions which arise, 
provided that that treatment is in harmony with the 
character and scope of the Series. He has therefore 
contented himself with offering criticisms, urging the 
consideration of alternative interpretations, and the 
like; and as a rule he has left the adoption of these 
suggestions to the discretion of the Editor. 


The Greek Text adopted in this Series is that of 
Dr Westcott and Dr Hort. For permission to use this 
Text the thanks of the Syndics of the University 


Press and of the General Editor are due to Messrs 
Macmillan & Co. 


F. H. CHASE. 
Tae Lopes, 


QUEENS’ CoLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
1 October, 1903. 


EDITOR'S PREFACE. 


At the end of the Introduction I have given a list of 
writings to which I have been much indebted in writing 
these notes upon the Second Epistle of S. Paul to the 
Corinthians; and other works are mentioned both in the 
notes and in the appendices. I have also to express my 
obligations to the General Editor for his untiring watchful- 
ness in reading the proofs and for very many valuable 
suggestions and criticisms. 

The theory advocated in the Introduction and in the 
notes respecting the last four chapters of the Epistle,—as 
having originally been part of another and earlier letter,— 
has been adopted with much reluctance. Years ago I 
wrote against it. I had then, and I have still, a great 
distrust of speculative dissections of documents, where the 
arguments for disintegration are based wholly upon in- 
ternal evidence and receive no support from the history of - 
the text. But, in the present case, minute study of the 
details at last produced a conviction which became too 
strong for this reasonable and deep-rooted objection. In 
the end I was brought to the belief, that the internal 
evidence, although it stood alone, was too often and too 
consistently in favour of separating the last four chapters 
from the first nine to be barred altogether by antecedent 
improbabilities. That one letter should lose its beginning 
and another letter lose its end, and that the two remaining 
portions should afterwards be put together as forming one 
letter, is a process which is certainly possible, and which is 
not so highly improbable as to be incapable of being 
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rendered credible by evidence that is wholly internal. The 
amount of evidence which has been produced in favour of 
this theory seems to me to throw the balance of probability 
on the side of separation: and I believe that I have been 
able to add to the evidence. 

It must be remembered that the theory of two mutilated 
letters being welded together is not a gratuitous hypothesis: 
it solves a very real difficulty, viz. the perplexing change 
of tone and tactics which suddenly takes place after the first 
nine chapters. And, for the reasons stated in the Intro- 
duction and in the notes, this theory has been adopted 
(not at all with a light heart) as the best solution of the 
difficulty. It is advocated, and rather strongly advocated, 
not as having been proved, but as being a very good 
working hypothesis for the explanation of some extremely 
puzzling facts. 

The Second Epistle to the Corinthians bristles with 
difficulties. That the treatment of them in -this commentary 
will in all cases win assent is much more than can be 
expected: but it has been the endeavour of those who are 
responsible for the production of the book not to shirk 
difficulties, 

The Greek Index at the end of the volume is not a 
Concordance. It does not contain all the Greek words 
which occur in the Epistle; and, in the case of some 
common words, such as yiveoOar and ywworev, only a 
selection of references is given. The spelling in all cases 
follows the text of Westcott and Hort, and this in some 
cases determines the order of the words. 


ALFRED PLUMMER. 


‘BIDEFORD. 
Michaelmas, 1903. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


1. THs GENUINENESS OF THE EPISTLE. 


THE genuineness of this letter is as impregnable as that of 
1 Corinthians, which imparts much of its own strength to the 
later letter. But the independent evidence in favour of 
2 Corinthians is very strong, although the external testimony 
begins a little later than in the case of the earlier letter. 

There is no evidence that the Second Epistle was known to 
Clement of Rome. The supposed reminiscences are very uncon- 
vincing: e.g. 2 Cor. i. 5 and Clem. ii. 1, 2 Cor. viii. 9 and Clem. 
xvi. 2, 2 Cor. x. 3, 4 and Clem. xxxvii. 1, 2 Cor. x. 13, 15, 16 and 
Clem. i, 3, 2 Cor. x. 17 and Clem. xiii. 1, 2 Cor. x. 18 and Clem. 
xxx. 6, There is much of 2 Corinthians that would have suited 
Clement’s purpose very well; so much so, that we may believe 
that he would have made as free use of it as he does of 
1 Corinthians, had he known the Second Epistle. But it need 
not be doubted that Polycarp knew both Epistles. It is 
possible that ‘providing always for that which ts honourable 
in the sight of God and of men’ (Pol. vi. 1) comes from Prov. 
iii. 4 rather than from 2 Cor. viii. 21: yet it differs from both 
in adding ‘always’ and in substituting ‘God’ for ‘Lord.’ But 
it does not stand alone: ‘ He that raised Him from the dead 
will raise us also’ (Pol. ii. 2) is evidently a loose quotation from 
2 Cor. iv. 14; and ‘among whom the blessed Paul laboured, 
who were his letters in the beginning’ (Pol. xi. 3) seems to be 
a clear allusion to 2 Cor. ili. 2. The last passage is one of 
which we have only a Latin translation, qui estis in principio 
epistulae ejus; but there is little doubt that epistulae is nom. 
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plur. and not gen. sing., and therefore the allusion is to ‘letters 
of commendation’ and ‘ye are our epistle’ in 2 Corinthians 
rather than to the beginning of the Epistle to the Philippians. 
Irenaeus quotes 2 Cor. repeatedly (Iv. xxvi. 4, xxix. 1, xxxvi. 6, 
V. xiil, 4), and sometimes by name: Apostolus ait in epistola 
secunda ad Corinthios (IV. xxviii. 3); in secunda quae est ad 
Corinthios dicens (Vv. iii. 1): and he quotes from chapters ii., iii., 
iv., v.. and xiii. See Werner, Der Pawulinismus des Irenaeus, 
Leipzig, 1889. Athenagoras (de Res. Mort.) quotes part of v. 10. 
Theophilus of Antioch shows clear traces of 2 Cor., as of most 
of the Pauline Epistles. Clement of Alexandria quotes it more 
than forty times, and from every chapter of it, excepting i. and 
ix. Tertullian (adv. Marc. xi., xii.) goes through it, and else- 
where quotes it over seventy times: see especially de Pud. xiii. 
Cyprian quotes every chapter, excepting i. and x. Marcion 
admitted it to his arbitrarily select Canon. It is included in 
the Muratorian Fragment. 

The internal evidence is even stronger. “The contents of 
this Epistle are the best guarautee of its genuineness. Not 
only do they fall in with what we know from other sources 
concerning the history of St Paul, but the animation of the 
style, the earnestness of the appeals, the variety and minuteness 
of the personal details with which the Epistle abounds, place 
it beyoud the reach of the forger” (Lias). Correspondences with 
other Epistles of S. Paul (especially 1 Corinthians, Galatians, 
and Romans) and with Acts, are frequent and subtle. And 
the autobiographical touches which are peculiar to this letter 
are as convincing as those which are supported by other evi- . 
dence: they are so intensely real and so unlikely to have been 
invented. To put this letter into the class of pseudepigrapha 
is to stultify oneself asa critic. ‘In its individuality of style, 
intensity of feeling, inimitable expression of the writer's idio- 
syncrasy, it may be said to stand at the head of all the Pauline 
Epistles, Galatians not excepted....1t is the most personal, least 
doctrinal, of all the Epistles except Philemon; but at the same 
time it is saturated with the characteristic conceptions of St 
Paul” (Bishop Robertson, Hastings’ DB. 1 p. 492). 
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2. PLacE AND TIME, OCCASION AND PURPOSE. 


The place and time can be fixed within narrow limits. The 
Apostle was in Macedonia (ii. 13, vii. 5, viii. 1, ix. 2—4); and 
the ancient subscription (B, Peshitto) may be right which dates 
the Epistle from Philippi. 8S. Paul wrote 1 Corinthians at 
Ephesus about Easter in a year that was probably a.p. 57. 
C. H. Turner (Hastings’ D. B. 1. p. 424) prefers a.p. 55; and 
Harnack (Chronologe der altchr. Intt. p.'717) suggests a.D. 53, 
or even 52, as probable; but these early dates have not found 
general acceptance, S, Paul intended to remain at Ephesus until 
Pentecost (1 Cor. xvi. 8); but anxiety may have made him leave 
earlier. He had previously sent Timothy to Corinth; but he 
did not feel sure that Timothy would get so far (1 Cor. xvi. 9), 
and S. Luke does not know of Timothy’s going further than 
Macedonia (Acts xix. 22). All that we know is that Timothy 
was in Macedonia with S. Paul. when 2 Corinthians was written 
(i. 1). When 8S. Paul left Ephesus (presumably soon after 
Pentecost a.D. 57), he went to Troas, hoping there to meet 
Titus with news from Corinth. After waiting in vain for him, 
he went on to Macedonia (ii. 12, 13), where he found Titus 
returning from Corinth (vii. 5,6). The satisfactory report of the 
Corinthian Church brought by Titus, especially as regards their 
reception of a severe letter written to them by S. Paul, is the 
occasion of 2 Corinthians. It was probably written in the 
autumn, and the usual view is that it was written in the autumn 
of the same year as that in which 1 Corinthians was written. 
But it is possible that we ought to place, not stz months, but 
about eighteen between 1 and 2 Corinthians. There are two 
reasons for this; but neither of them is decisive. (1) The 
expression dé mépvos (vill. 10, ix. 2) may mean either ‘last 
year’ or ‘a year ago. If it means ‘last year, and if 8. Paul 
reckoned by the Macedonian year or the Jewish year, which 
began in the autumn, he might in the autumn speak of the 
previous spring as ‘last year.’ But if it means ‘a year ago,’ then 
we must have more than a year between 1 and 2 Corinthians. 
(2) As will be seen presently, there is a good deal that took 
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place between the two letters; and, although it all might be 
compressed into six or seven months, yet a period of seventeen 
or eighteen months seems to be rather more probable. Which- 
ever alternative is adopted, S. Paul probably did not leave 
Ephesus for Troas until considerably later than the Pentecost 
of the year in which he wrote 1 Corinthians. This involves an 
investigation of the course of events between the sending of the 
two letters. 

The transition from the region oi 1 Corinthians to that of 
2 Corinthians has been compared to the passage from the clear, 
if somewhat intricate, paths of a laid-out park into the obscurity 
of a trackless forest. The vegetation is still much the same; 
but it is no longer easy to find one’s way through it. Timothy 
is back again with S. Paul; but we do not know how far he 
has been, or what he has accomplished. The factions are still 
there; but they are much less distinguishable: indeed, only the 
‘Christ’ party, z.e. the one most opposed to 8S. Paul, is clearly 
marked out (see Baur, Paw, his Life and Works, vol. I. p. 293, 
Eng. tr.). The letter teems with what seem to be allusions, 
polemical] and otherwise; but it is not easy to interpret them 
or even to be sure of them. The Apostle frequently denies 
that he does this or that. These negative statements sometimes 
seem to mean that he has been accused of doing what he denies; 
e.g. i. 17, 24, iv. 5, v. 13, vil. 2, xi. 7, 9, 16, xiii. 6. Sometimes 
they rather imply that his opponents act in this way; e.g. i. 12, 
19, ii. 17, iii. 3, 5, v. 16, x. 2, 4, 8, 12,15. Sometimes perhaps 
both these points are implied ; ¢.g. iv. 2,x.15. Chapters x.—xiii. 
are full of scathing insinuations. 

It is evident that, since 1 Corinthians was written, there had 
been much opposition at Corinth to the authority of S. Paul. 
But the only event in the intervening period which can be said 
to be established beyond possibility of dispute is the journey 
of Titus to Corinth to put things on a better footing by inducing 
the rebellious party to submit (2 Cor. ii. 13, vii. 6, 7, 13—15). 

Almost certainly Titus took with him a letter; not because 
he was unknown and needed a letter of commendation, for he 
may have been there before (rpoevnp£aro, viii. 6, xii. 18), and 
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very possibly he was the bearer of 1 Corinthians; but because 
of the gravity of the crisis. Evidently there was a letter, and 
a severe letter (ii. 3, 9, vii. 8, 12), about the effect of which 
S. Paul was very anxious; and, as Titus witnessed the good 
effects of the letter (vii. 7—15), the probability is that he was 
the bearer of it. This severe letter cannot be 1 Corinthians 
(see notes on ii. 3, vii. 8); and the fact of a severe letter between 
the two canonical Epistles is now accepted by a very large 
number of scholars!. The objections which have been urged 
against this intermediate letter are of little weight against the 
arguments for it: e.g. that what is stated in 2 Cor. i. 8 would 
have been stated in the earlier letter, if there had been one. 
That there is any improbability in part, or even the whole, 
of a letter from the Apostle being lost cannot be maintained 
in the face of 1 Cor. v.9. The Corinthians would be less careful 
of a letter which was not very palatable to them, than of one 
which was gladly read and re-read. 

One main topic in this intermediate letter was no doubt the 
incident referred to in 2 Cor. ii. 5—11 and in vii. 8—12, which 
is probably the outrageous conduct of some rebellious Corinthian 
convert against S. Paul. It cannot well be the case of incest 
mentioned in 1 Cor. v. 1 (see notes on ii. 5—11, p. 44, and on 
vii. 12): and 6 d&cxnéeis is either (1) the Apostle himself, or 
(2) Timothy, zf he ever reached Corinth (1 Cor. xvi. 10; see note 
on 2 Cor. xii. 18), or (3) some unknown person who had been 
grossly outraged by a member of the Corinthian Church. That 
the great offender of 2 Corinthians is not the incestuous person 
but a personal opponent of 8S. Paul is a view as old as Tertullian 
(de Pudic. 12, 13), and is contended for by Li. Davies in Smith’s 
DB. 1. pp. 449 ff. So also Ewald, Godet, Hilgenfeld, Jiilicher, 
Neander, A. Robertson, Weizsicker, and others. 


1 Beyschlag, Bleek, Credner, Ewald, Eylau, Findlay, Godet, 
Hilgenfeld, Klépper, Krenkel, Lisco, Meyer, Neander, Olshausen, 
Reuss, Robertson, Sanday, Waite, Weizsiicker: to whom must be 
added all those who regard chapters x.—xiii. as part of this severe 
letter ; e.g. Adeney, Bacon, Briickner, Clemen, Davidson, Hausrath, 
Kennedy, Kénig, McGiffert, Moffatt, Pfleiderer, Schmiedel. 
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But this intermediate letter was chiefly occupied with the 
Judaism which had been troubling the Church of Corinth, as 
it had been troubling the Churches of Galatia. Although the 
large majority of converts in Corinth were Gentiles, yet a 
Judaistic party may have existed in that Church from the first 
(comp. 1 Cor, ix. 1, 2). The ‘Kephas’ faction was probably 
Judaistic, and the ‘Christ’ faction still more so. But, since 
the writing of 1 Corinthians, the evil had greatly increased, 
apparently through the arrival of agitators from Palestine, 
These Judaistic leaders were born Jews (xi. 22), with letters of 
commendation from Christians in Judaea (iii. 1), They claimed 
to be disciples and ministers of Christ in some high and special 
manner (x. 7, xi. 23); and they insisted on their narrow Jewish 
view of the Messiah to an extent which made Him ‘another 
Jesus’ from the Christian Messiah (xi. 4). They also claimed 
to be ‘Apostles,’ while they denied that title to S. Paul (xi. 5, 13, 
xii, 11, 12). Yet when he calls them ‘super-extra apostles’ 
(imepXiav amdorodo), he does not mean that they assumed this 
title, but that this was the idea which they had of them- 
selves, and which they encouraged their supporters to have of 
them. Hence the arrogance of their conduct in tyrannizing 
over their submissive followers (xi. 20). That these agitators 
had any intimate connexion with James or any of the Twelve 
is not certain; but it is not impossible that some of them may 
have been hearers of the Apostles, or even of Jesus (see Pfleiderer, 
Paulinism, vol, 11. p. 29 Eng. tr.). Perhaps they had twitted 
S. Paul with never having seen the Christ (x. 7). Influence in 
Jerusalem these Judaizing leaders in Corinth evidently pos- 
sessed; and it was because of this that S. Paul was so anxious 
about the Palestine relief fund at Corinth. A generous contribu- 
tion from this Gentile Church would prove to those at Jerusalem 
that the Apostle of the Gentiles and his Corinthian converts 


1 Harnack (Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums in den 
ersten drei Jahrhunderten, pp. 237 ff.) has shown that the Jews 
probably had ‘Apostles,’ who kept the Diaspora in touch with the 
Jewish authorities at Jerusalem. 
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were loyal to the Mother Church in Palestine (see introductory 
note to vili.). 

The charges which these Judaistic agitators made against the 
Apostle are for the most part clear: that his conduct was 
‘according to the flesh’ (xara odpxa), and that, however imposing 
he might be on paper, his personal influence was nil (x. 2—10); 
that he was rude in speech (xi. 6); that he refused Corinthian 
hospitality and support, because he was too proud to accept it, 
and because, not being a true Apostle, he knew that he had no 
right to it (xi. 7—12, xii. 13); that, although he professed to 
live by his own labour, he really supported himself out of the 
collections for Palestine (xii. 16—18); that he claimed to wield 
supernatural punishments, but did not venture to use them 
(xiii, 3, 4); that he was a reprobate (xiii. 6); that he was a man 
of levity (i. 17), who commended himself (iii, 1, v. 12) and 
preached himself (iv. 5); that in his ‘visions and revelations he 
was a madman (v. 13) and a deceiver (vi. 8). 

The charge that his was a mere paper authority, which, when 
he was face to face with them, he could not make effectual 
(x. 10), is connected with the brief visit which S. Paul paid to 
Corinth between 1 and 2 Corinthians. In 1 Cor. iv. 21 the 
Apostle contemplates the possibility of his next visit to Corinth 
being of a painful nature; ‘Shall I come unto you with a rod?’ 
And this short visit was a very painful one, marked by dis- 
affection on their side, distress and failure on his; so much 
so that it was possible for his enemies to say that evidently 
he had no apostolic power (see notes on ii. 1, xii. 14, xiii. 1, where 
this second and painful visit is clearly alluded to; also note on 
i. 15). If the misconduct referred to in ii. 2—10 and vii. 12 
was some outrage to the Apostle himself, it probably took place 
during the painful visit. The fact that the allusion to the out- 
rage (il. 2—10) comes immediately after the allusion to the 
painful visit (ii. 1) is some evidence of a connexion between 
the two. It may have been an attack of his malady which 
prevented him from dealing with this and other acts of insub- 
ordination in a satisfactory manner. The objections which have 
been urged against this intermediate visit are as unconvincing 
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as the objections against the intermediate letter. As Luke here 
condenses two years into one verse (Acts xix. 10), his silence 
respecting this visit creates no difficulty. See Lightfoot, Biblical 
Essays, p. 274. 

In connexion with the charge of levity a great deal has been 
written about S. Paul’s two plans respecting a visit to Corinth 
which he contemplated when he wrote 1 Corinthians. The first 
and simple plan was to go from Asia to Macedonia, and thence 
to Corinth (1 Cor. xvi. 5—8). This was the plan he was led by 
circumstances eventually to carry out; and he wrote 2 Corinth- 
ians from Macedonia on his way to Corinth. But in 2 Cor. i, 15 
(see note) he speaks of a more complicated plan, according to 
which Corinth was to get a double visit, by his taking Corinth 
both on his way from Asia to Macedonia, and also on his way 
back from Macedonia to Asia. It is assumed that the Corinthians 
knew of this proposed double visit, regarded it as a promise, 
and when it was not paid taxed the Apostle with fickleness 
and breach of faith. But there is nothing to show that the 
Corinthians had ever heard of this proposal until they read in 
2 Cor. i. 15 that tt had been abandoned. He mentions it there, 
not in answer to a charge of fickleness, but to show them that, 
at the very time when they thought that he did not seriously 
care for them, he was wishing to pay them a double visit. He 
does not say (v. 17), ‘ When I abandoned this plan, did I 
show fickleness?’, but, ‘ When I was wishing this, did I at all 
exhibit levity? It is not necessary to take into account this 
desired but unaccomplished double visit in fixing the time for 
S. Paul’s short and painful visit. The surest evidence as to 
the date of the latter is the fact that the painful visit is not 
mentioned or alluded to in 1 Corinthians; and the most reason- 
able explanation of this silence is that, when 1 Corinthians was 
written, the painful visit had not yet taken place. The silence 
of 1 Corinthians might be explained by plaving the visit before 
the letter alluded to in 1 Cor. v. 9, and assuming that the visit 
had been mentioned in this lost letter, and did not require to 
be mentioned again. But this does not get rid of the difficulty. 
We have to explain, not only what 1 Corinthians omits, but 
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what it contains. Would §. Paul write as he docs in 1 Cor. 
ii, 1—5 and iii. 1, 6, 10 about his first long stay in Corinth, 
if he had been there a second time under very different con- 
ditions? And would he appeal three times to what has been 
told him about the bad state of things in Corinth (1 Cor. i. 11, 
v. 1, xi. 18), if he had previously been at Corinth himself re- 
buking them for these disorders? It is much better to place 
this painful visit, about the fact of which there is really no 
doubt, between 1 and 2 Corinthians!. Since the time when 
1 Corinthians was written the situation at Corinth had been 
affected by three things; the arrival of agitators from Palestine, 
a short visit from S. Paul, and a severe letter from S. Paul. 
About the effect of the last the Apostle was intensely anxious. 
But, having received very reassuring news from Titus, he wrote 
2 Corinthians, with a double purpose; (1) of re-establishing his 
own apostolic authority and the loyalty of the Corinthians; 
(2) of completing the collection for the poor saints in Palestine. 
The second purpose is subordinate to the first, but the Apostle 
is very much in earnest about it; and perhaps we may believe 
that he would have written in support of the relief fund, even 
if there had been no cause to vindicate his authority. See 
Harnack, Die Mission u. 8. w., pp. 183 ff. . 

The following tentative scheme sets forth the probable se- 
quence of events, according to the views which, on the whole, 
are preferred in this volume. 

1. §S. Paul spends a year and six months in Corinth teaching 
the word of God (Acts xviii. 11). 

2. Apollos visits Corinth (Acts xviii. 27, xix. 1; 1 Cor. i. 12, 
iii, 4—6) and returns to S. Paul at Ephesus (1 Cor. xvi. 12). 

3. S. Paul writes a letter, now lost, to Corinth (1 Cor. v. 9). 

4, Chloe’s people visit S. Paul at Ephesus (1 Cor. i. 11). 

5. Timothy starts from Ephesus for Macedonia and Corinth, 


1 This arrangement is preferred by Drescher, Ewald, Eylau, 
Jiilicher, Kennedy, Krenkel, Mangold, Pfleiderer, Robertson, Weiffen- 
bach, and Weizsicker. Lightfoot, Sanday, and Waite place the visit 
before the lost letter of 1 Cor. v. 9. 
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and reaches Macedonia (1 Cor. iv. 17, xvi. 10; Acts xix. 22; 
2 Cor. i. 1). 

6. Letter of the Corinthians to S. Paul (1 Cor. vii. 1; comp. 
xvi. 17). 

7. 1 Corinthians sent from Ephesus about Easter, probably 
by the hands of Titus and a brother. 

8. Titus begins to organize at Corinth the collection for the 
saints (2 Cor. viii. 6, xii. 18), and then returns to S. Paul. 

9. The ‘Christ’ party increases at Corinth and agitators from 
Palestine foment opposition to S. Paul (2 Cor. x. 7, xi. 23, &c.). 

10. §S. Paul from Ephesus pays a short and painful visit to 
Corinth (2 Cor. ii. 1, xii. 14, xiii. 1), during which he is grossly 
insulted by some Corinthian (2 Cor, ii. 5—8, vii. 12). 

11. Titus is sent from Ephesus to Corinth with a severe 
letter (ii. 3, 9, vii. 8, 12), the greater part of which seems to be 
preserved in 2 Cor. x.—xiii. 

12. S. Paul, in great anxiety about the effect of this letter, 
leaves Ephesus for Troas, and Troas for Macedonia, in order to 
meet Titus the sooner. Titus brings a very encouraging report 
(2 Cor. ii, 12, 13, vii. 6—15). 

13. 2 Corinthians i.—ix. sent from Macedonia by Titus and 
two brothers (2 Cor. viii. 16—23). 


3. CONTENTS AND RESULTS. 


The Epistle, as we have it, consists of three main parts, which 
are clearly marked off from one another: The Defence of his 
Conduct and Office (i.—vii.); The Collection for the Poor in 
Palestine (viii., ix.) ; and The Great Invective against his Enemies 
and their Followers (x.—xiii.). It is convenient to subdivide 
these parts into sections; but we must not assume that such 
subdivisions correspond to any plan which the writer had in 
his mind, The letter is written with all the freedom of a letter: 
it is not a treatise, but a string of informal addresses, dictated 
as opportunity for writing and the inclination to write arose 
(see Appendix D). It is not likely that the whole of even i—vii. 
was written at one sitting: and, whatever view be taken of 
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x.-—xiii. (see below on the Jntegrity), those chapters must have 
been written at a different time from the rest of the Epistle. 


i1,2. The Apostolic Salutation. 
i. 3—11. Thanksgiving for lecent Deliverance. 
i, 12—vii. 16. Apologia pro Vita sua. | 

i, 12—ii. 17. Vindication of his Conduct, especially with 
regard to the Charge of Lightness and the Case of 
the Grievous Offender. 

iii. 1—vi. 10. Vindication in detail of his Apostolic 
Office, of himself as an Apostle, and of the Gospel 
which he preaches. 

vi, 11—vii. 16. Conclusion of the Appeal for Recon- 
ciliation; Exhortations to Holiness; His Comfort in 
the Happy Tidings brought from Corinth by Titus. 


viii., ix. Zhe Collection for the Poor Saints at Jerusalem. 

viii, 1—7. The Example set by the Churches of Macc- 
donia. 

viii, 8—15, Exhortations and Inducements to give ac- 

‘ cording to their Means. 

viii. 16—ix. 5. Directions for the Management of the 
Collection. , 

ix. 6—15. Exhortation to give liberally and cheerfully. 


x. 1—xiii. 10. Another Assertion of the Apostle’s Position and 
a Final Rebuke and Warning to his Judaizing Opponents. 
x. 1—18. ‘The Apostle’s Authority and the Extent of his 
Province. 
xi, 1—xii. 10. The Apostle’s Foolish Glorying. 
xii. 10—-xili. 10. Retrospect of his Glorying; Warnings 
in connexion with his approaching Visit. 
xiii, 11—13. Concluding Exhortation, Salutation, and Bene- 
diction. 

As to the results of these appeals and exhortations we have 
no direct evidence; but we may infer that they were in the 
‘main successful. The Epistle to the Romans, written from 
Corinth a few months later, seems to have been composed in 
a tranquil atmosphere; and if the Church of Corinth had again 
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given serious trouble to S. Paul, we should probably have some 
traces of the disaffection either in Romans or in other writings. 
When Clement of Rome wrote to the Church of Corinth 
c. A.D. 95 he has to criticize some failings, but nothing so grave 
as a rejection of Apostolic teaching. Hegesippus (c. a.p. 160) 
found it continuing in the faith, and says that he and they were 
mutually refreshed in the true doctrine (Eus. H. Z. Iv. xxii. 1, 2). 
A little later the letters of Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth, were 
so valued that heretics thought it worth their while to garble 
them (Eus. //. £. rv. xxiii. 12). 


4. LANGUAGE AND STYLE, 


It has been pointed out by others (e.g. by Sanday and Headlam, 
Romans, pp. liv ff.) how much resemblance, as regards both style — 
and vocabulary, there is between the four great Episties which 
form the second group among the letters of S. Paul; viz. 
1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, and Romans. All of them, and 
especially the first three, are written with great energy and 
vivacity. “There is a rush of words...the outcome of strongly 
mnoved feeling.... The language is rapid, terse, incisive; the argu- 
ment is conducted by a quick cut and thrust of dialectic; it 
reminds us of a fencer with his eye always on his antagonist.” 

One cause of this dialectical style was doubtless the fact 
that these four letters, and especially 1 and 2 Corinthians and 
Galatians, were written in an atmosphere of controversy. In 
particular, the short-lived, but (while it lasted) extremely bitter, 
controversy between Jewish and Gentile Christianity is very 
prominent in 2 Corinthians and Galatians. It comes to 
the surface only occasionally in 1 Corinthians, especially in con- 
nexion with the factions; and in Romans it is for the most 
part driven under by other subjects. But it is present in all 
four of these writings, and in 2 Corinthians and Galatians it 
rages. An examination of the language of these four letters, 
in comparison with the other Pauline Epistles, shows how much 
the four have in common. Although some instances in the 
following list are no doubt accidental, yet the list as a whole is 
significant. Words in thick type are found in the LXX. 
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OLKOBOPA .... 0... ces eeee eee 5 4 0 2 4 
OO OG sve cgcnsaviacewerer eens 2 1 5 8 5 
OUTOUS oo. .cececcscscreecees 20 7 5 16 4 
SHEAOV... cc ececseeseesee eee 1 1 1 0 0 
a 0 3 1 2 8 
WAPAKANGIS .........0. 1 11 0 3 5 
TUPATTORG .........05. 0 1 1 9 5 
wepurodla ...... eee, 0 2 0 1 0 
TWEPUTO'EVELV. 0... eee. 3 10 0 5} 0 
WEPUTOTEPWS .....0ese eee 0 6 1 0 2 
HPOTOTOV 2.0.0... ec eee 2 12 3 0 5 
TOS ; se teamuetabas 5 1 2 8 1 
TAPKUKOS ..cceecerceececees 3 2 (0 1 0 
TAPKLVOS............ cee 1 1 0 1 0 
oKavdar(Lev ............ 2 1 0 1 0 
pda iatoid scheaserataweel ° A) 1 1 1 2 
Cad) 1 2 5 9 1 
ewoubd sadeaudnagawoses 0 =) 0 2 0 
oravpotv ........ cease 4 1 3 0 0 
ovvelSnors ............00. 8 3 0 3 6 
TWLTTAVEY ............ 0 8 1 3 1 
trepBoAy ......... 2.0. 1 4 1 1 0 
Sorrepety oo... eee 3 3 0 1 1 
delSerGar ............... 1 3 0) 2 0 
My re 7 1 0 6 2 
XPHoCar ..........eeee. 4 3 0 0 2 





In the above list such words as *ABpadp, ypappa, Scabnxn, 
"Iopand, xarapyev, oréppa are directly connected with the 
Judaistic controversy, while do@évea, avbeveiy, aobevns, édev- 
Oepia, xaradAayn, karadAdocew, Kavxacba, Kavxnpa, Kavynots, 
oravpovy, and others have an indirect connexion with it. Others, 
although they have no doctrinal associations, yet are evidence - 
of energetic or controversial style; e.g. OéAw, vuvi, dpedov, Scari 
and més interrogative. The list as a whole might no doubt be 
considerably augmented; and perhaps drro€vijoKew, erepos, kA(pa, 
padrov, wddwv, orevoxwpla might reasonably be added, as refer- 
ence to a concordance will show. But, as it stands, the list is 
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sufficient to prove that this group of Epistles has a characteristic 
vocabulary. It will be remarked that in the list only those 
words are included which occur in 2 Corinthians. The number 
would have been much larger, if words which are not found 
in 2 Corinthians, but are more common in 1 Corinthians, Gala- 
tians, and Romans than in the rest of the Pauline Epistles, had 
been added to it; and such words are, of course, characteristic 
of this group of Epistles. 

The number of the words which, in the New Testament, are 
peculiar to 2 Corinthians is considerable. It will be useful to 
classify them according as they occur in the first nine chapters 
or in the last four chapters, and again to mark by thick type 
those which are certainly found in the LXX. The following 
are found in chapters i.—ix. :—dyavaxrnots (vii. 11), d8porns (viii. 
20), dvaxodtarey (iii, 14, 18), dvexdsupynros (ix. 15), dmapa- 
oxevagros (ix. 4), daretrrov (iv. 2), dmroxpima (i. 9), abydfew (iv. 4), 
avOaiperos (vill. 3, 17), BeAiap (vi. 15), Sodody (iv. 2), S6rns (ix. 7), 
Suodnpla (vi. 8), eloSéxeoOar (vi. 17), exdnpew (v. 6, 8, 9), erar- 
rovety (Vill. 15), eAadpia (1. 17), évdqpeiv (v. 6, 8, 9), evrepurarety 
(vi. 16), evrumody (iii. 7), eawopety (i. 8, iv. 8), éraxotey (vi. 2), 
emevdvew (Vv. 2, 4), émeroOnors (vii. 7,11), emitepla (ii. 6), érepo- 
(vyel (vi. 14), evpnpia (vi. 8), Hvlxa (iii. 15, 16), ixavorns (ill. 5), 
Crapés (ix. 7), xdAvppa (ili, 13, 14, 15, 16), xawndevey (i. 17), 
xardxpsots (iii. 9, vii. 3), xaromrpiCerOat (iii. 18), podvopds (vii. 1), 
popaoOa. (vi. 3, vill. 20), wapaurlka (iv. 17), mévys (1x. 9), wépvac 
(vill. 10, ix. 2), mpoaspe:v (ix. 7), mpoevdpxer Oat (vili. 6, 10), apo- 
xarapritey (ix. 5), mpooxomny (vi. 3), wraxedew (Vill. 9), okivos 
(v. 1, 4), orovSaios (vill. 17, 22), orevoxwpeiv (iv. 8, vi. 12), cup- 
hovnats (vi. 15), ovvcardbecis (vi. 16), cvvréprev (vill. 18, 22), 
ouvumoupye (i. 11), cvorarexds (ili. 1), Pedouévas (ix. 6), de- 
Tirpds (iv. 4, 6). 

The following occur in x.—xili.:—dBapns (xi. 9), aperpos (x. 
13, 15), ‘Apéras (x1. 32), dppéfev (xi. 2), dppnros (xii. 4), Buds 
(x1. 25), Aapacknvds (xi. 32), @vdpxns (xi. 32), éxdazavgy (xii. 15), 
exoPeiv (x. 9), evxpiverv (x. 12), éxcaxnvovy (xii. 9), ébexcvetoOac (x. 
13, 14), #dcora (xii. 9, 15), nabalpeors (x. 4, 8, xiii. 10), caraBSapeiv 
(xii. 16), xaravapxgy (xi. 9, xii. 13, 14), xardpriots (xiii. 9), vux9n- 
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Pepov (XL. 25), dx¥pwpa (x. 4), rapadpovety (xi. 23), wevrdxcs (xi. 24), 
mpoapapravew (xii. 21, xili. 2), capydvy (xi. 33), oxddoW (xii. 7), 
ovddy (xi. 8), ovvatooré&\ew (xii. 18), tarepBadAdvrws (xi. 23), 
trepéxewa (X. 16), drrepexreivey (x. 14), dorepAiay (xi. 5, xii. 11), 
gvaiwors (xii. 20), yrevdardorodos (xi. 13), Wlvptopds (xii. 20). 

Three such words are found in both these divisions of the 
Epistle :—dyvdrns (vi. 6, xi. 3; but the latter ref. is doubtful), 
dypumvla (vi. 5, xi. 27), mpooavamAnpody (ix. 12, xi. 9). 

There are also words, which, although found elsewhere in the 
New Testament, are not found elsewhere in the Pauline Epistles; 
e.g. ayotns (i. 12), drordaoerOas (ii. 13), dprorepds (vi. 7), BonOetv 
(vi. 2), Bovdebew (i. 17), yévnpa (ix. 10), Saavdy (xii. 15), &kadpés 
(iv. 17), érvexta (x. 1), épnptla (xi. 26), EowOey (vii. 5), erolpws (xii. 
14), Ses (xi. 19), rrdoOax (xii. 13), Ouppetv (v. 6, 8, vii. 16, x. 1, 2), 
Gvydrnp (vi. 18), Kxalarpety (x. 5), kadbrrev (iv. 3), KaraBddAXew 
(iv. 9), karododud (xii. 20), Maxedav (ix. 2, 4), pépyswa (xi. 28), 
perapéheobar (Vii. 8), peravocivy (xii. 21), perpetv (x. 12), d5uppdés 
(vii. 7), wdédar (xii. 19), wavroxpdrop (vi. 18), mapdSecos (xii. 4), 
mapexrés (Xi. 28), rapépxeo Gar (v. 17), weprapety (iii. 16), weplooeupa 
(vill. 13, 14), midfew (xi. 32), wAd€ (iii. 3), wdarivev (vi. 11, 13), 
wAnyy (Vi. 5, xi. 23), mAnOivew (ix. 10), mpoxetoOar (viii. 12), 
ampécKatpos (iv. 18), wrwxela (Vill. 2, 9), paBS{{aw (xi. 25), oardpos 
(ix. 10), ovvoyx7 (ii. 4), retxos (xi. 33), reroepdkovra (xi. 24), rndt- 
kotros (1. 10), rpls (xi. 25, xii. 8), rup)odv (iv. 4), SBpus (xii. 10), 
tipoty (xi. 7), xe:poroveiv (viii. 19), xopnyety (ix. 10), xpleav (i. 21), 
Xwpeiv (Vil. 2), Yuxos (xi. 27). Perhaps the most significant thing 
in this list is that, with two exceptions (Oappeiy and mAnyq), 
none of these words is found in both sections of the letter. 
‘With three exceptions (Maxedav, mapexrds and yetporoveiv), all 
of them are found in the LXX. Like ésiripia in the list above, 
cara\adcd 18 found only in Wisdom (i. 11), a book which S. Paul 
certainly knew. Comp. the use of dvyumoxpiros (vi. 6; Rom. 
xil. 9; 1 Tim. i. 5; 2 Tim. i. 5; Wisd. v. 18, xviii. 16, and no- 
where else in the LXX.), dordpos (xiii. 10; Tit. i, 18; Wisd. 
v. 22, and nowhere else in the LXX.), eddpeoros (v. 9; Rom. xii. 
1, 2, xiv. 19; Eph. v. 10; Phil. iv. 18; Col. iii. 20; Tit. ii. 9; 
Wisd. iv. 10, ix. 10, and nowhere else in the LXX.), popacba 
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(vi. 3, viii. 20; Wisd. x. 14), rappnoia=‘ confidence’ (ili. 12, vii. 4; 
Wiad. v. 1), 9 yvaous rov Oeod (x. 5; Wisd. xiv. 22): and comp. 
2 Cor. v. 1, 4, with Wisd. ix. 15. 

It is not, however, the words which are found in 2 Corinthians 
and nowhere else in the New Testament, or in 2 Corinthians and 
nowhere else in the Epistles of S. Paul, which give us the 
ideas that are the leading notes in this letter. These are rather 
to be found in the words and expressions, which, however 
common elsewhere, are specially frequent in 2 Corinthians. 
There are nearly twenty such; and about the significance of 
most of them there can be little doubt. It will be instructive 
to group them according to their frequency in the two divi- 
sions of the letter. 

The following belong exclusively to the first nine chapters; 
OAtus (i. 4, 8, ii. 4, iv. 17, vi. 4, vii. 4, viii. 2,13; elsewhere in 
S. Paul 15 times), Avrety (ii. 2, 4, 5, vi. 10, vii. 8, 9,11; in all 
12 times; elsewhere in S. Paul 3 times), Avan (ii. 1, 3, 7, vii. 10, 
ix. 7; elsewhere in S. Paul twice), mwapaxadetv=‘to comfort’ 
(i. 4, 6, ii. 7, vil. 6, '7, 18; elsewhere in S, Paul perhaps 10 times 
with this meaning), wapdkAnois =‘ comfort’ (i. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, vii. 4, 
7, 18; elsewhere in S. Paul perhaps 5 times with this meaning), 
mepiooevey (i. 5, iii. 9, iv. 15, viii. 2, 7, ix. 8, 12; elsewhere in 
S. Paul 16 times), wpobupla (vill. 11, 12, 19, ix. 2; not elsewhere in 
S. Paul), erov8y (vii. 11, 12, viii. 7, 8, 16; elsewhere in S. Paul 
twice). 

The following belong exclusively to the last four chapters; 
doGévea (xi. 30, xii. 5, 9, 10, xiii. 4; elsewhere in S, Paul 6 times), 
doGevety (xi. 21, 29, xii. 10, xiii. 3, 4, 9; elsewhere in S. Paul 
10 times), &dpov (xi. 16, 19, xii. 6, 11; elsewhere in S. Paul 
3 times). 

Some rather dominant words are found in both divisions of 
the letter; dwdérys (viii. 2, ix. 11, 13; xi. 3), Staxovla (ill, 7, 8, 9, 
iv. 1, v. 18, vi. 3, viii. 4, ix. 1, 12, 18; xi. 8), kavydo€at (Vv. 12, 
vii. 14, ix. 2; x. 8, 13, 15, 16, 17, xi. 12, 16, 18, 30, xii. 1, 5, 6, 9), 
kaixnors (i. 12, vii. 4, 14, viii. 24; xi. 10, 17), vénpo (ii. 11, ii. 14, 
iv. 4; x. 5, x1. 3), sweppiocorépas (i. 12, ii. 4, vii. 18, 15; xi. 23, 
xii. 15), cuviordvew or ovmortdvas (iii. 1, iv. 2, v. 12, vi. 4, 11, 12, 
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18; xii. 11). But the references show that xavydo$a belongs 
specially to the last four chapters, d:axovia and cuvordvew 
rather to the first nine. 

As a general result, it is evident that the thought of comfort — 
in affliction is prevalent in chapters i.—vii.; that of glorying in 
weakness, and that of the folly of glorying, in x.—xii.; while 
in the two chapters about the collection for the saints (viii., ix.) 
‘abounding, ‘readiness,’ ‘zeal, and ‘liberality’ are frequent ideas. 

It is partly because of the frequency of such words as (7Aos 
(vii. 7), omrovdy (vii. 12, viii. 16), xavyaoOae (vii. 14, ix. 2, xii. 5), 
kavxnpa (Vv. 12, ix. 3), eavynors (vii. 4, viii. 24) that the con- 
struction of tmép c. gen. is so very frequent in this Epistle,— 
nearly twice as often as in Romans, and more than three times 
as often as in 1 Corinthians. There (Rom. v. 6, 7, 8, viii. 32, 
xiv. 15; 1 Cor. xv. 3) it is often used in connexion with Christ’s 
dying for sinners; as also in this letter (v. 15 ter, 21). But 
there remain instances (chiefly imép tyav or iméep nuav), the 
frequency of which is evidence of the deep sympathy which 
the Apostle feels with his converts, and which he confidently 
assumes as being returned: comp. i. 6, 11, xii. 15,19. There is 
also trép Xpiorov (v. 20, xii. 10), with other examples of a inore 
general character (i. 8, viii. 23, xii. 8, xiii. 8). 


5. QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT, 


The lists of words given above show how much 8, Paul’s 
vocabulary has been influenced by the LXX. But besides 
making use of a large number of the less common Greek words 
which abound in the LXX., he frequently employs its thoughts 
and phrases. There are at least twenty quotations from the 
Old Testament in 2 Corinthians, although comparatively few 
of them are given as such. And those which are introduced 
with the formula, ‘even as it is written,’ cadas yéypamras (viii. 
15, ix. 9), or, ‘according to that which is written,’ xara rd yeypap- 
pévoy (iv. 18), or, ‘He saith,’ Aéye: (vi. 2), or, ‘even as God said,’ 
xabos eirev 6 Oeds (vi. 16), are all in the first nine chapters. 
At least nine different books are quoted; viz. Genesis (2 Cor. 
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xi. 3), Exodus (2 Cor. iii. 3, 7, 10, 13, 16, 18, viii. 15), Leviticus 
(2 Cor. vi. 16), Deuteronomy (2 Cor. xiii. 1), 2 Samuel (2 Cor. vi. 
18), Psalms (2 Cor. iv. 13, vi. 9, 11, ix. 9), Proverbs (2 Cor. ii. 3, 
Vili. 21, ix. 7), Jsatah (2 Cor. v. 17, vi. 2, 17, ix. 10), and Jeremiah 
(2 Cor. x. 17). Perhaps we should add Ezekiel (2 Cor. iii. 3, vi. 16, 
17), Hosea (2 Cor. vi. 18, ix. 10), and Amos (2 Cor. vi. 18); but in 
these instances the precise source of the quotation is uncertain, 
and some may be a compound of several passages. In five 
cases (iv. 13 = Ps. cxvi. 10 [exv. 1]; vi. 2= Is. xlix. 8; viii. 15 = 
Exod. xvi. 18; ix. 9= Ps. cxii. [cxi.] 9; ix. 10=Is, lv. 10) there is 
exact agreement with the LXX. In five (viii, 21= Prov. ili. 4; 
ix. 7=Prov. xxii. 8; x. 17=Jer. ix. 24; xi. 3=Gen. iii 13; xiii. 
1= Deut. xix. 15) the agreement is close. In one case (vi. 17= 
Jer. li. 45; Is. lil. 11; Ezek. xx. 34) the quotation is perhaps in- 
fluenced by the Hebrew against the LXX. Like most Hellenistic 
Jews, S. Paul commonly used the LXX., although he was quite 
familiar with the Hebrew. “The influence of the LXX. over 
the writings of the N.T. is continually shewn in combinations 
of words or in trains of thought which point to the presence 
of the version in the background of the writer’s mind, even 
when he may not consciously allude to it....The writers of the 
N.T....were not only familiar with the LXX., but saturated with 
its language. They used it as Englishmen use the Authorized 
Version of the Bible, working it into the texture of their 
thoughts and utterances. It is impossible to do justice to 
their writings unless this fact is recognised, 7.e, unless the 
reader is on the watch for unsuspected references to the Greek 
O.T., and able to appreciate its influence upon the author’s mind” 
(Swete, Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek, pp. 451, 452). 
Some of the suggestions made in the notes as to possible re- 
ferences to details in the Old Testament will perhaps seem to 
be rather fanciful or far-fetched; but it is well to practise 
oneself in being on the look-out for such things, Seeing that 
the New Testament writers themselves so constantly use the 
LXX. in quoting the O.T., it is no wonder that the Greek 
Fathers so constantly treat the LXX. as if it were the original, 
and argue from it as from a final authority, 
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6 Tae Greek Text. 


The chief authorities for the text of 2 Corinthians may be 

ouped as follows: 
ee i. Uncial MSS. 

NX, Codex Stnaiticus, fourth century, now at St Petersburg, 
first published in 1862 by Tischendorf, who discovered it in 
1859. & is the only codex which contains the Pauline Epistles 
complete. The symbols N!, 8%, &° indicate respectively the 
corrections made by three different scribes in the sixth and 
seventh centuries. Those of X! are of great importance. Those 
of 8° are very numerous and often cancel those of N!. 

A, Codex Alexandrinus, fifth century, now in the British 
Museum, the director of which, Sir E. Maunde Thompson, 
published a photographic simile of the New Testament portion, 
1881—1883, with a full description of the ms. It is imperfect, 
and the three leaves containing from é¢ricrevoa 2 Cor. iv. 13 to 
e& epov xii. 6 are among the missing portions. 

B, Codex Vaticanus, fourth century, in the Vatican Library 
at Rome, the most valuable of all the mss. of the New Testa- 
ment. In 1889—1890 a photographic simile of the whole ms, 
was published, and thereby all previous editions were super- 
seded. 

C, Codex Ephraemi rescriptus, fifth century, now in the 
National Library at Paris; sometimes called the Paris palimp- 
sest. Like the preceding mMss., it once contained the whole 
Greek Bible; but it is now very defective. Of 2 Corinthians 
the last part, from x. 8 onwards, is missing. 

D, Codex Claromontanus, sixth century, now in the National 
Library at Paris. Like Coder Bezae, it is bilingual; and the 
Latin translation, which is akin to the Old Latin Version, is 
represented by the symbal d. It contains the whole of S. Paul’s 
Epistles (with occasional lacunae) and nothing else. It has had 
many correctors, one of which, in the ninth or tenth century, 
has made more than 2000 alterations. 

E, Codex Sangermanensis, is a ninth century copy of D; and, 
as being a mere transcript, is not quoted in this volume. 
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F, Codex Augiensis, ninth century, now at Trinity College, 
Cambridge; edited by Scrivener in 1859. It also is bilingual, 
and its Latin Version (f), which is mainly the Vulgate, is some- 
times of importance. 

G, Codex Boernerianus, ninth century, now at Dresden; pub- 
lished by Matthaei in 1791. It is bilingual, the Greek text 
being almost the same as that of F, but the Latin (g) exhibiting 
Old Latin elements. 

H, Codex Coislinianus, sixth century, very valuable, but very 
incomplete. The fragments are in various libraries; 2 Cor. x. 18 
to xi. 6 being at Athos, 2 Cor. iv. 2—7 at St Petersburg, and 
other leaves elsewhere. 

I, fragments at St Petersburg, edited by Tischendorf. Two 
leaves, sixth century, contain 2 Cor. i. 20 to ii. 12. 

K, Codex Mosquensis, ninth century, brought from Mount 
Athos to Moscow; edited by Matthaei in 1782. It contains the 
Catholic and the Pauline Epistles. 

L, Codex Angelicus, ninth century, in the Angelica Library 
at Rome. Contains part of Acts, the Catholic and the Pauline 
Epistles. 

M, Codex Ruber, ninth century, four leaves written in red ink, 
two at Hamburgh and two in the British Museum. The lattcr 
contain 2 Cor. x. 13—xii. 5. 

P, Codex Porphyrianus, ninth century, at St Petersburg. 
Contains with lacunae Acts, Catholic and Pauline Epistles, 
and Revelation. 

R, Codex Cryptoferratensis, eighth century. One leaf, contain- 
ing 2 Cor. xi. 9—19. 

In the Pauline Epistles the type of text known sometimes 
as ‘Western,’ sometimes as ‘Syro-Latin, sometimes as the 
*8-text,’ is not so strongly marked off from other types of 
text as in the Gospels and Acts. Its chief representatives are 
DFG, all of which appear to have sprung from one and the 
same ancestor. The Gothic Version and of course the Old 
Latin are connected with this group. But in the Pauline 
Epistles B exhibits ‘ Western’ features (see Sanday and Headlam, 
Homans, pp. lxix. ff.); so that, when we have BDFG ranged 
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against NAC, it is the latter group that may sometimes have 
the ‘Neutral’ or ‘-text’ reading, z.e. the reading most likely 
to be original. Unfortunately, in 2 Corinthians, it is only from 
i. 1 to iv. 13 that the combination NAC is possible; for A is 
defective from iv. 13 to xii. 6, and C is defective after x. 8. But 
this small portion yields two illustrations: in iii. 7 év ypappaocy 
(NACLP) is to be preferred to ev ypdppars (BDFG), and in iii. 1 
auvioravey (NACLP) is to be preferred to cumoray (BD) or 
auuorava. (FG). The combination NACLP is frequent, and 
generally represents ‘Alexandrian’ (Egyptian) readings or the 
‘y-text. Even when either A or C is absent, XC or NA, 
especially when supported by other witness, may be of more 
weight than BDFG: e.g. in v. 3 ef ye (SCKLP) is more probable 
than eizep (BDFG), and in ix. 10 omépya (NCK LP) than amdpov 
(BDFG). Moreover the transfer of KLP.to the other side will 
not turn the scale: eg. in xii. 16 dyar@ (NA) is more probable 
than dyarav (BDFGKLP), and in xii. 20 gps (8A) than épes 
(BDFGKLP). The late uncials KLP give the ‘Syrian’ or 
‘Antiochian’ or ‘a-text.’ A reading which is purcly Syrian 
cannot be right: such variants are not found in any writer 
earlier than Chrysostom (see critical notes on xi. 28, xii. 14): 
and, as has just been stated, a reading may be both ‘ Western’ 
and ‘Syrian’ and be wrong. 


il. Afinuscules or Cursive HSS. 


These are very abundant. Although much less numerous 
than those of the Gospels, nearly five hundred cursive mss. of 
the Pauline Epistles are known. As a rule they are of weak 
authority: but a few are of considerable weight, while others 
for special reasons are of interest. The one numbered Paul 7 
(at Basle) was used by Erasmus for his first edition (1517); but 
it is not one of the best. Paul 17=Evan. 33 (at Paris) is “the 
queen of the cursives”: more than any other minuscule it 
agrees with BDL. Paul 37=Evan. 69 is the celebrated Leicester 
codex. Paul 67=Acts 66 (at Vienna) has valuable marginal 
readings akin to B and Codex Ruber. Paul 56 (at Zurich) is 
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worthless, being a copy made by Zwingli from the newly pub- 
lished printed text of Erasmus. Paul 30=Acts 53 (Emman. Coll. 
Camb.), Paul 31=Acts 25 (British Museum), Paul 33=Acts 27 
(British Museum), are of some importance. Paul 73=Acts 68 
(Upsala) resembles “the queen of the cursives.” Paul 80=Acts 
73 (Rome) is a good authority used by Caryophilus in 1625 for 
‘his edition (1673). Paul 89=Acts 78 (Strassburg) is of some 
weight, but lacks 2 Cor. xi. 15 to xii. 1. Paul 118= Acts 103 is 
a volume of scholia from Mount Athos. All of these, ex- 
cepting 7 and 56, are cited occasionally in the critical notes in 
this volume. | 


lii, Versions. 


1. Latin. Of these, d, f, and g have been already mentioned 
as the Latin half of the bilingual uncials D, F, and G. They 
are not translations of the Greek text with which they are 
paired, the Latin being sometimes different from the Greek 
and representing a better text. This is specially true of d, 
which often agrees with the quotations in Lucifer of Cagliari 
(t A.D. 370). 

We have also of the Old Latin, Codex Frisingensis (r), fifth 
or sixth century, now at Munich. It contains the whole of 
2 Corinthians and some other Pauline Epistles. 

The abundant quotations in the Latin Irenaeus, in Tertullian, 
in Hilary, and in Cyprian, who is in some ways the most im- 
portant witness of all, greatly augment the evidence for the 
Old Latin. But in the Pauline Epistles the difference between 
the Vulgate and the earlier versions is often very slight: in 
revising them Jerome altered very little, 

2. Syriac. We have the Peshitto, which to the Syrian 
Churches is what the Vulgate has been to the Western. Its 
date is still a problem; perhaps third century. But the Peshitto 
is not the original Syriac of the Pauline Epistles, as is shown by 
the writings of Aphraates and Ephraim: and no ms. of the Old 
Syriac of the Pauline Epistles is extant. The Philoxenian was 
@ revision made in the sixth century, and the Harkleian is a 
revision of this made in the seventh. 
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3. Egyptian. We have the North Coptic or Bohairic, and 
the South Coptic or Sahidic. These versions are very early, 
but only the Bohairic is complete, and it is made from a better 
text than the Sahidic. 

4. Armenian. It is exaggeration to call this “the queen of 
the versions,” but recent investigations have shown that it has 
great interest and importance. It was made in the fourth, and 
revised in the fifth century. In the Pauline Epistles it has 
some interesting readings agreeing with N°H. But of 2 Corinth- 
ians in H we possess only a few verses. 

5. Aethiopic. Made about the fifth, and revised in the twelfth 
century. It often agrees with the Coptic Versions. Information 
about it is much needed. 

6. Gothic. Made in the fourth century by Ulfilas (“‘Wulfila’ = 
‘Little Wolf’), Arian Bishop of the Goths. The Greek used seems 
to have been the ‘Syrian’ or ‘a-text.’?’ But it has both ‘A-text’ 
and ‘8-text’ elements, and may have been influenced by Latin 
Versious. 


7. THE INTEGRITY OF THE EPISTLE. 


It has been suggested that in 2 Corinthians, as we have it, 
there are portions of two, or three, or even of four different 
letters. The parts in question are vi. 14—vii. 1; viii.; ix.; and 
x.—xilil. Different critics would sever one or more of these parts 
from the remainder of the letter. The suggestion that any one 
of these parts was not written by S. Paul is not worth dis- 
cussing; both external and internal evidence are overwhelmingly 
in favour of all four of them. We cannot doubt that the 
whole of 2 Corinthians comes from the Apostle himself. And 
it must be admitted that external evidence is wholly against any 
dissection of the Epistle. No Ms. or Version or Father gives 
any indication that the Epistle ever existed in a form from 
which any one of these four portions was absent, or that any 
one of these portions ever existed apart from the rest. In this 
respect there is no analogy between any one of these parts and 
Rom. xv., xvi. or Jn vii. 53—viii. 11. And with regard to two 
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of the four parts in question the theory of dissection may be 
dismissed without hesitation. The note at the end of chapter ix. 
shows that there ts no sufficient reason for entertaining proposals 
to sever either viii. or ix. from the preceding chapters. The only 
two parts about which, upon internal evidence, reasonable doubts 
are raised are the first and last of the four mentioned above; 
vi. 14—vii. 1 and x.—xiii. Substantial reasons are urged for 
regarding vi. 14—vii. 1 as part of a different letter, and possibly 
as part of the letter alluded to in 1 Cor. v. 9,. And still more 
substantial reasons are urged for regarding x.—xiii. as part of 
a different letter, and probably as part of the letter alluded to 
in 2 Cor. ii. 3, 9, vii. 8. The balance of arguments seems to be 
against the first of these two hypotheses, and in favour of the 
second. 

It is true that internal evidence suggests the excision of 
vi. 14—vii. 1, not merely because the paragraph comes in some- 
what awkwardly, but still more because vi. 13 fits on so well 
to vii. 21. Hence Bacon, Clemen, Davidson, Hausrath, McGiffert, 
Moffatt, Pfleiderer, and Renan regard this paragraph as a frag- 
ment from another letter which has somehow become inserted 
here; while Franke, Hilgenfeld, Sabatier, and Whitelaw are 
persuaded that it is a fragment of the letter mentioned in 
1 Cor. v. 9. 

But the reasons urged for the excision scarcely counterbalance 
the unbroken textual evidence, combined, as it is, with the im- 
probability of a fragment of one letter being inserted into the 
middle of another letter. If there has been interpolation, it is 
more reasonable to believe that S. Paul, after finishing the 
letter, inserted this exhortation before sending it. And yet 
even this hypothesis is not needed. How many letters would 
read more smoothly if a particular paragraph were struck out; 
and yet the paragraph which seems to interrupt the flow was 
written ! After what is said in v. 10 and vi. 1, 2, the exhortation 
in vi. 14 ff comes not unnaturally, especially as it is the re- 

1 It is remarkable that Lisco, while striking out vi. 14—vii. 1, 
does not join vii. 2 to vi. 18. Between them he inserts xii. 11—15, 
thus sacrificing the chief reason for the excision. 
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petition of a warning which the Apostle must have given before. 
Before repeating it (vi. 3), and after repeating it (vii. 2), the 
Apostle claims their affection, an affection which earnest ex- 
hortation of this kind ought not to interrupt. See note ad loc. 
p. 105, 

The case for separating x.—xiii. from i.—ix., and for believing 
X.—xili. to be part of the severe letter (2 Cor. ii. 3, 9, vii. 8), about 
the effect of which S. Paul was so anxious, is much stronger. 

(1) We look in vain in 1 Corinthians for passages which the 
Apostle could have regretted having written (2 Cor. vii. 8); and 
we cannot believe that 1 Corinthians as a whole was written 
‘out of much affliction and anguish of heart...with many tears’ 
(2 Cor. ii. 4). But the whole of x. 1—xiii. 10 (which is perhaps 
the most vigorous and forcible portion of all the Pauline Epistles) 
might well have been written in affliction and anguish: and 
there are bitter things in these four chapters which the Apostle 
might at times have wished that he had not written. 

(2) It is difficult to believe that S. Paul, after (a) the agony 
of suspense in which he had waited for Titus’ report of the way 
in which the Corinthians had taken the severe letter, and after 
(5) confirming their goodwill and obedience by the tenderness of 
i—vii., and after (c) delicately feeling his way towards pressing 
them to make generous contributions to the Palestine Fund, 
would append to these affectionate and carefully worded appeals the 
biting sarcasms and lashing reproofs contained in x.—xiii. Such 
utterances would renew the former agony of suspense as to how 
the Corinthians would receive such severe words, would undo 
the recent reconciliation, and would risk the success of the 
Palestine Fund. To write a severe letter, then wish that one 
had not sent it, and then (when the severity has been smoothed 
over) write an equally or more severe letter, is not the conduct 
which we should expect from one so tactful and sympathetic 
as S. Paul. It is easier to believe that he wrote only one severe 
letter, that x.—xiii. is the latter part of it, and that (after it had 
brought about submission) it was followed by the conciliatory 
passages and affectionate pleadings of i.—ix. On this hypothesis 
all runs in a natural order. Those who hold that 1 Corinthians 
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is the severe letter have to explain how the Apostle could be 
so intensely anxious about the effects of so moderate a letter 
as that, and then write the scathing severities of x.—xiii. 

(3) There are passages in x.—xiii. which seem to be inconsistent 
with passages in i—ix., if the two portions are paris of one and 
the same letter. Could S. Paul write ‘by (your) faith ye stand, 
2.¢ ‘so far as your belief goes, you are sound’ (i. 24), and then 
say ‘Try your own selves, whether ye be in the faith’ (xiii. 5)? 
Or declare, ‘I rejoice that in everything I am of good courage 
concerning you’ (vii, 21), and then declare, ‘I fear...lest by any 
means there should be strife, jealousy, wraths, factions, back- 
bitings, whisperings, swellings, tumults; lest...I should mourn 
for many of them that have sinned heretofore, and repented 
not ot the uncleanness and fornication and lasciviousness which 
they committed’ (xii, 20,21)? Contrast ‘My joy is the joy of 
you all’ (ii. 3), ‘Ye are our epistle, written in our hearts’ (iii. 2), 
‘Great is my glorying in your behalf? (vii. 4), ‘In everything 
ye approved yourselves to be pure in the matter’ (vii. 11), and 
‘Ye abound in everything, in faith, and utterance, and knowledge, 
and in all earnestness, and in your love to us’ (viii. 7) with the 
fear quoted above, and with such expressions as ‘I fear, lest by 
any means,..your minds should be corrupted from the simplicity 
and the purity that is toward Christ’ (xi. 3), ‘Ye bear with the 
foolish gladly, being wise yourselves’ (xi. 19), and ‘I write these 
things while absent, that 1 may not when present deal sharply’ 
(xiii. 10). If the grave doubts and fears about them were 
written first, while they were still recalcitrant, and the com- 
mendations of them were written later, after they had submitted, 
all would be in logical sequence. 

(4) It is pointed out in the notes that there are passages in 
i—ix. which look like direct allusions to passages in x.—xili.; 
which implies that the passages in x.—xiil. were sent to Corinth 
before the passages which allude to them were written. In each 
case taken singly the apparent correspondence might be for- 
tuitous; but there are too many apparent correspondences to 
make that explanation satisfactory. It will be useful to collect 
the instances and look at them as a whole. Let us assume that 
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X.—xlii. was sent first, and that i—ix. followed a little later. 
Then we seem to have expressions in the later letter which 
are intended to refer to expressions in the earlier one, See 


notes in each place. 


X.—Xxlil. 

x. 2. With the confidence (re- 
roOjoe) wherewith I count 
to be bold. 

x. 6. Being in readiness to a- 
venge all disobedience, when 
your obedience (izaxo#) shall 
be fulfilled. 


xii. 1—5. The Rapture. 


xii. 16. But, being crafty (wav- 
ofpyos), I caught you with 
guile. 

xii. 17, Did I take advantage 
(€rAcovexrnoa) of you? 

xiii. 2. If I come again, I will 
not spare (ov gelcopmat). 

xiii, 10. I write these things 
while absent, that I may not 
when present deal sharply. 


i.—ix. 
viii. 22. By reason of much con- 
fidence (rero0joe:) to you- 
ward. 

To this end also did I 
write, that I might know the 
proof of you, whether you 
are obedient (imjxoor) in all 
things. 

v.13. Whether we were beside 
ourselves (é&éornuer). 
iv. 2. Not walking in oraftiness 


(aravoupyla). 


ii. 9. 


vii. 2, We took advantage (é- 
w\covexTioapev) of no one. 

i. 23. To spare (decdduevos) you 
I forbore to come to Corinth. 

ii. 38. I wrote this very thing, 
lest, when I came, I should 
have sorrow. 


The last two instances are very strong; and they come close 
together in the later letter, in which the second instance above 


is close to them. 


Besides these seven pairs, there are the cases in x.—xiii. in 
which he commends himself, and the passages in i.—ix. in which 
he assures the Corinthians that he is not going to do this again. 


xi. 5. I am not a whit behind 
those pre-eminent apostles. 

xi. 18. I will glory also. 

xi. 23, I more. 

xii. 12. Truly the signs of an 
apostle were wrought among 
you, 


ili. 1. Are we beginning again 
to commend ourselves? 

vy. 12. We are not again com- 
mending ourselves to you. 
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We may say, therefore, that there are nine passages in i.—ix. 
in which there is a probable or possible reference to something 
in x.—xiii. That is a large number; especially when it is re- 
membered that of the earlier letter we have got only four 
chapters, or less than 90 verses. If we had the whole of the 
severe letter, the case would probably be stronger. 

(5) The severe letter, intermediate between 1 Corinthians 
and 2 Cor. i.—ix., would be written from Hphesus, whereas 2 Cor. 
i,—ix. was certainly written from Macedonia (ii. 13, vii. 5, viii. 1, 
ix. 2—4); and x. 16 7s much more intelligible if we assume that 
the passage was written from Ephesus. ‘To preach the gospel 
even unto the parts beyond you’ (eis ra trepéxetva tov) no doubt 
means unto Italy and Spain. Such a way of expressing oneself 
would be both natural and exact, if the writer was in Ephesus: 
but it would be neither natural nor exact, if he were in Mace- 
donia. See Hausrath and Kennedy ad loc. 

For all these five reasons the case for separating x.—xiii. from 
i—ix., and for regarding x.—xiii. as part of the severe letter 
alluded to in i—ix., is very strong. Indeed, if the fact of a 
severe letter between 1 and 2 Corinthians be admitted, it is not 
easy to resist this hypothesis, for, as has been pointed out 
already, it is not probable that S. Paul wrote ¢wo scathing 
letters, viz. one that has been entirely lost and what is con- 
tained in x,—xiii. 

Those who maintain the integrity of 2 Corinthians as we 
have it have various ways of explaining the very marked change 
of temper and tone and tactics between i.—ix. and x.—xiii. 

1. Bad news had arrived from Corinth after i.—ix. was written, 
and the Apostle’s attitude was thereby greatly changed. Is this 
adequate to account for so complete a change? Let us grant 
that it is. The fact remains that there is not a hint of additional 
news from Corinth. The good news brought by Titus is mentioned 
with delight (vii. 6, 7, 13, 14, 16): of any later communication 
there is no trace. 

. 2. The two divisions of the letter are addressed to two different 
parties at Corinth; i.—ix. to the repentant and now loyal majority, 
X.—xili, to a still rebellious minority. This is quite untenable. 
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‘That x.—xiii., equally with i.—ix., is addressed to the whole 
Corinthian Church admits of demonstration: see notes on x. 2, 
xi. 2, 8, 9, and xii, 13. And, even if this could not be proved, 
is it credible that the Apostle would first speak tenderly anc 
affectionately to the majority, and then severely lash a minority, 
without giving any intimation that he had turned from the one 
group to the other? If there were any such change it would 
be marked. In Mt. xxiii. the change from what is said to the 
multitudes and the disciples to what is said in denunciation 
of the Pharisees is clearly indicated. Moreover, if, when x.—-xiii. 
was written, there was a majority which had submitted while 
@ minority was still in rebellion, would not 8. Paul have appealed 
to the example of the majority? It would have been a powerful 
argument; and yet it is not used. The impression produced 
by these four chapters is that, when they were written, the 
whole Corinthian Church was being led astray by the Judaizing 
leaders. 

But that x.—xiii. is part of the severe letter alluded to in 
ii—ix. is doubted or denied by some critics of great eminence, 
and the chief arguments urged by them against the hypothesis 
require consideration. 

(a) It is pointed out that all the arguments in favour of the 
hypothesis are based solely upon internal evidence, and receive 
no support from documents. There is no Ms. or Version or 
Father that shows a trace of i.—ix. having ever existed without 
X.—xiii., or x.—xili. without 1.—ix.; and these two portions are 
never transposed. 

This objection has great weight, but it is not conclusive. 
S. Paul wrote at least four letters to the Corinthians. Of these 
four, the first (1 Cor. v. 9) has perished entirely, unless perchance 
2 Cor. vi. 14—vii. 1 be a fragment of it,—an hypothesis which 
has been discussed above and rejected. The second (our 1 Cor- 
inthians) at once became famous and widely known; eg. to 
Clement of Rome, Polycarp, Irenaeus, Athenagoras, &. The 
third (2 Cor. ii. 3, 9, vii. 8, 12) has perished entirely, unless 
x.—xiii. be a fragment of it. The fourth (our 2 Corinthians, or 
the first nine chapters of it) did not become so quickly known as 
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1 Corinthians, for there is no evidence that Clement of Rome had 
heard of it, and traces of it in the Apostolic Fathers are rare. 
We may conjecture that at Corinth our 1 Corinthians was valued 
more than any of the other three letters, both on account of 
its length and of its contents, and that all the other letters 
were in danger of perishing. The first did perish, We have 
only to suppose that the third letter became mutilated at the 
beginning and the fourth letter at the end, and that the two 
were afterwards put together as one Epistle, and then we have 
a reasonable explanation of the genesis of our 2 Corinthians 
out of the first part of the conciliatory letter and the last part 
of a severe letter which had preceded the conciliatory letter. 
With regard to the complete change of tone, and the character 
of the change, between chapters ix. and x. we may compare 
T. K. Abbott’s argument respecting Psalms ix. and x. (Zssays 
on the Original Texts of the Old and New Testaments, p. 200): 
‘They are treated as one Psalm by the LXX. and Vulgate, and 
by many moderns. There are, however, obvious difficulties in 
this view. In Ps, ix. the writer speaks with confidence and 
exultation of the destruction of the impious; whereas in Ps. x. 
the tone is one of complaint and supplication. Supplication 
followed by confident hope would be intelligible, not the re- 
verse.” So here; not only is there a great change, but the 
change is in the wrong direction: see introductory note to ch. x. 

(6) It is urged that the severe letter is mentioned in x. 10, 
and that therefore x.—xiii. cannot be part of the severe letter. 
‘His letters, they say, are weighty and strong.’ This includes 
the severe letter and refers specially to it. 

If this objection could be substantiated, it would be decisive: 
but it is assertion without proof to say that the severe letter - 
of 2 Cor. ii. 3, 9, vii. 8 is alluded to in x. 10. The lost letter of 
1 Cor. v. 9 must have been of a stern character; and there are 
passages in 1 Corinthians (i. 11—.13, iii. 1—4, iv. 14, 18—21, and 
especially v. 1—7) which are also stern. These two letters, 
combined with the painful and unsuccessful visit, are quite 
sufficient to explain the taunt alluded to in x. 10. 

(c) It is urged that 2 cs very difficult to bring this hypothesis 
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into agreement with the more complicated plan of a double visit 
to Corinth (2 Cor. i. 15). 

Difficulty arises if we suppose that S. Paul had promised the 
double visit. But he merely says that he was wishing (éBovh- 
dunv) to pay it There is nothing to show that the Corinthians 
knew of the wish till they got this letter from Macedonia. He 
mentions the wish then, in order to show how much he had 
been thinking of them at the time when they were suspecting 
him of careless neglect. 

(d) Itis urged that the severe letter must have dealt with the 
case of the incestuous person; and in x.—-xiii. he 1s not mentioned. 

This objection has some force against those who think that 
X.—xili is the whole of the severe lettcr. It has no force at all 
against those who hold that x.—xiii. is only the concluding part 
of the severe letter: the offender may have been dealt with in 
the earlier part. And x, 1, which stands in no very clear 
relation to the close of ix. (see notes ad loc.), would be very 
intelligible if S. Paul had just been speaking of the views or 
conduct of others. He would then go on very naturally, ‘But 
I Paul myself entreat you’ (Airis 8€ éyd TatAos mapaxado 
vas). But it is not so clear that the severe letter must have 
mentioned the incestuous person. Shortly before it was sent 
the Apostle had paid his brief painful visit to Corinth, and 
during that he would learn whether his instructions respecting 
this offender had been carried out. There may have been no 
need to say anything more on the subject. 

(e) It is pointed out that words, some of them not common 
in the Pauline Epistles, are found in both i.—ix. and x.—xiii. 
The inference is that both are parts of one and the same letter. 
The coincidences of expression on which stress is laid are such 
as these; rarevds of S. Paul himself (vii. 6; x. 1), Aappety 
(v. 6, 8, vii. 16; x. 1, 2, and not elsewhere in Paul), mezolOnors 
(i. 15, iii. 4, viii. 22; x. 2), xara odpxa (i. 17, v. 16 bes; x. 2, 3, 
xi. 18, always in reference to himself), dzrAa (vi. 7; x. 4), vénpa 
(ii, 11, iii. 14, iv. 4; x. 5, xi. 3), daraxon (vil. 15; x. 5, 6), erocuos 
(ix. 5; x. 6, 16). All these are in six verses, x. aa Add 
mdeovexrerv (ii. 11, vii. 2; xii. 17, 18). 
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Let us give the argument full weight and add other ex- 
amples; dyvdrns (vi. 6; xi. 3), dypumvia (vi. 5; xi. 27), dxaracracia 
(vi. 5; xil. 20), darAdrns (vill. 2, ix. 11, 13; xi. 3), Soxepdtew (viii. 
8, 22; xill. 5), 8oxeuny (ii. 9, viii. 2, ix. 13; xiii. 3), duvareiy (ix. 8; 
xiii. 3), xarepydCecOa (iv. 17, v. 5, vil. 10, ix. 11; xii. 12), xézros 
(vi. 5; x. 15, xi, 23, 27), wésroa (1.9, 11.3; x. 7), wepiooeia (viii. 
2; x. 15), wepeoodrepos (il. 7; x. 8), weptocorépws (i. 12, ii. 4, vii. 
13, 15; xi. 23 bes, xii. 15). 

Yet, on the other hand, in i.—ix. we find 8d£a 19 times, Oris 
9 times, mapaxAjors 11 times, yapd 4 or 5 times, and none 
of them in X.—xili. ; while in x.—xiii. doGevely occurs 6 times and 
dobévea 6 times, and neither of them in i.—ix. Again, there 
are more than 30 words, not found elsewhere in the Pauline 
Epistles, which occur in x.—xiii., but not in i.—ix., and more than 
50 words, not found elsewhere in the Pauline Epistles, which 
occur in ii—ix., but not in x.—xiii. (see above, p. xxvi). 

Such facts prove very little either way. According to those 
who maintain the integrity of 2 Corinthians, there was a pause, 
possibly of some days, after writing ii—ix. According to those 
who separate x.—xiii. from i.—ix., the conciliatory i.—ix. was 
written soon after the severe x.—xiii. Therefore, according to 
both hypotheses, the two portions were written (a) by the same 
person, (8) to the same persons, (y) respecting the same subject, 
viz. the condition of the Corinthian Church, (5) abowt the same 
time, z.e. with only a short interval between the writing of the 
one and of the other. In such circumstances, similarities and 
differences of expression cannot prove much as to whether the 
two portions belong to one and the same letter or not. 

Perhaps the best defence of the traditional view is to say 
that we know too little about the details of the situation to 
decide what is credible or incredible. If we knew all the 
details, we might find the change of tone and tactics between 
ii—ix. and x—xiii. less surprising. Yet, even if this be admitted, 
the difficulty remains of supposing that S. Paul, after sending 
a letter so severe that he was afraid that it would prove fatally 
exasperating, nevertheless, as soon as his intense anxiety on 
this point was relieved, repeated the dangerous experiment by 
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writing x.—xiii. This difficulty is not escaped by those who 
still think that 1 Corinthians can be the letter alluded to in 
2 Cor. ii. 3, 9, vii. 8. If S. Paul could be in an agony of appre- 
hension as to the possible effects of the sterner portions of 
1 Corinthians, would he be likely to incur the far greater risk 
of sending such invective as 2 Cor. x.—xiii.? Proof is im- 
possible; but the hypothesis that S. Paul wrote only one severe 
letter to Corinth, and that x.—xiii. is part (and perhaps the 
greater part) of it, frees us from some grave difficulties, and 
involves us in none that are equally grave. 


8. COMMENTARIES. 


These are very numerous, and a long list will be found in 
Meyer. Here a small selection will suffice, an asterisk being 
given to those which have been specially helpful in preparing 
this edition. 


Patristic and Scholastic: Greek. 


*Chrysostom. The Homilies on 1 and 2 Corinthians are 
“among the most perfect specimens of his mind and teach- 
ing.” 

*Theodoret. Migne, P. G. Ixxxii. He follows Chrysostom 
closely, but is sometimes more definite and pointed. 

Theophylact. Migne, P. G. cxxv. He follows the Greek 
Fathers, and is very superior to nearly all Latin Commentators 
of his period (eleventh and twelfth centuries). 


Patristie and Scholastic: Latin. 


Ambrosiaster or Pseudo-Ambrosius. An unknown commen- 
tator on S. Paul, a.p. 366—384. He uses an Old Latin text, 
which is important for textual criticism. 

*Primasius. Migne, P. Z. lxviii. Bishop of Adrumetum in 
the sixth century. 

Bede. His commentary is mainly a catena from Augustine. 

*Atto Vercellensis. Migne, P. Z. cxxxiv. Bishop of Vercelli 
in Piedmont in the tenth century. 
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*Herveius Burgidolensis. Migne, P. Z. clxxxi. A Benedictine 
of the monastery of Bourg-Dieu or Bourg-Deols in Berry (d. 
1149). Westcott says of his commentary on Hebrews, “for 
vigour and independence and sobriety and depth he is second 
to no mediaeval expositor.” His notes on 2 Corinthians appear 
to be unknown to commentators, Atto is also very little 
known. 

Among other mediaeval writers who have written notes on 
the Pauline Epistles may be mentioned Rabanus Maurus (d. 
856), Peter Lombard (d. 1160), and Thomas Aquinas (d, 1274). 


Modern Latin. 


Faber Stapulensis, Paris, 1512. 

Cajetan, Venice, 1531. 

*Calvin, Geneva, 1539-——1551. 

Cornelius a Lapide, Antwerp, 1614. 

Estius, Douay, 1614. 

Grotius, Amsterdam, 1644—1646. 

*Bengel, Tiibingen, 1742, 3rd ed. London, 1862. 
*Wetstein, Amsterdam, 1751. 


English. 
H. Hammond, London, 1653; “the father of English Com- 
mentators.” 
John Locke, London, 1705—1707. 
Burton, Oxford, 1831. 
T. W. Peile, Rivingtons, 1853. 
C. Wordsworth, Rivingtons, 4th ed. 1866. 
F. W. Robertson, Smith and Elder, 5th ed. 1867. 
*Alford, Rivingtons, 6th ed. 1871. 
*A, P. Stanley, Murray, 4th ed. 1876. 
Plumptre in Ellicot?’s Commentary, n.d. 
*Waite in Speaker's Commentary, 1881. 
F. W. Farrar in Pulpvt Commentary, 1883. 
Beet, Hodder, 2nd ed. 1884. 
W. Kay, 1887. 
J. Massie in Century Bible, n.d. 
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German. 


Billroth, 1838, Eng. tr. Edinb. 1837. 
Olshausen, 1840, Eng. tr. Edinb. 1855. 

*De Wette, Leipzig, 3rd ed. 1855. 

Kling, 1861, Eng. tr. Edinb. 1869. 

*Meyer, 5th ed. 1870, Eng. tr. Edinb. 1877. 
*Klépper, Berlin, 1874. 

*Heinrici, Géttingen, 1900. 

*Schmiedel, Freiburg i. B., 1892. 

*B, Weiss, Leipzig, 2nd ed. 1902. 


Among works other than commentaries which have been used 
in preparing this edition should be mentioned ;— 

J. B. Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, Macmillan, 1893. 
. J. H. Kennedy, The Second and Third Epistles of St Paul to 

the Corinthians, Methuen, 1900. 

H. St J. Thackeray, The Relation of St Paul to Contemporary 
Jewish Thought, Macmillan, 1900. 

Holtzmann, Einlettung in das N.T., Freiburg i. B., 1892. 

Jiilicher, Einleitung in das N.T., Freiburg i. B., 1894. 

Krenkel, Bettrdge z. Aufhellung d. Geschichte und d. Briefe 
d. Apostels Paulus, Braunschweig, 1895. 

Lisco, Die Entstehung d. Zweiten Korintherbriefes, Berlin, 
1896. 

Holsten, Linleitung in die Aorintherbriefe, ZWT., Leipzig, 
1901. 
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1 ‘Iladros dmoatoros Xpsotod "Incod bia Oern- 
ra) A \ T 10 e ao \ a 9 / le) 
patos Geo nat Tipoleos 0 adedpos TH ExkANola TOU 
Oeod TH obon év KopivOe, ovv tots ayiow macw Tots 
9 b Br A °A / 2 2 4, ec UA \ > J > \ 
ovow év dry TH Axaia’ *ydpis bpiv Kal eipHyn atro 
le) A 9 A A 
Jeod tratpos nuav kal xupiov ‘Incod Xpiorod. 
3Be \ e @ \ \ A / e A "I a 
VAoynTOs 0 Oeds Kai TratHp Tod KUpiou Huav "Inaot 
Xpiarod, 6 taTnp TeV oikTipwav Kal Beds dons Tapa- 
, 4 e A e A > )} 4, A Oxi e A 
KAnTEwS, ‘0 TapaKadav huas érl don TH Orjirper juov, 
> \ 4 e a a \ ? 4 / 
eis TO S¥vacOa Huds TapaKanrely Tos év Tday Orie 
Sia ‘THs TWapakAnoews Hs TapakanrovpecOa avdTol bird TOU 
Geod. %drt nabws trepicceves TA TAOHpaTa Tod KpLaTOD 
els Nas, oUTwS Ota TOD ypLoTOD Trepiccevet Kal 7 TApd- 
x e “ 6...” de 6x , ra) e \ n e A - 
KrAnots Hav. Seite dé OrtBopucda, brrép THs Luwv Tapa 
KAnoews Kal owrnpias: cite Tapaxadovpeda, bTrép THs 
UUaVv TapaxrAnoews THs evepyouuevyns ev Urropovyn Tav 
avtav Tadnpdrov ov Kal npets Tacyopev, "Kal 7 édXtris 
e “A , e \ e A 2Q 7 sd e 4 9 
nav BeBaia brép bpov: eidotres Ett ws Kolvwvol éoTe 
Tov TaOnudrov, oTws Kal THS TapakAncews. FOV yap 
OéXopuev buds dryvoeiv, adeApoi, brrép THs Orirpews Huav 
A , b] a ? / is > ¢€ \ e \ 
THS yevonéevns ev tH Acia, Ste xa® virepBornv virep 
Suva éBapynOnuer, date eEatropnOjvat jas Kal Tov 
2 Cor. : A 
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a 9 > \ ? \ > e n \ > / A @ 4 
tnv> °ddAG avTol év éauTois TO aTroKpiwa Tov DavaTou 
> ? ¢/ \ 86 > x97 C > > 9 ON 
eoynKaper, iva un Tetro.Bores @pev ep EauTols AAX éTrl 

A “A A % A 
TO Oem TO eyeipovTs Tovs vexpovs: 16 

’ a a / 
Gavarou épvcato nas Kal puoetat, eis dy HATIKapeV 
[Ore] wad ére pooera, 4 
ec A A / vA 2 aA , \ > ea 
Heov TH Senoe, va EK TOAA@VY TPOTWTWVY TO ELS NUAS 

A a \ A 
yaptopa Sia ToANwY evyaptoTnOn birEp juav. 

1H yap Kavyno. nav adrn éotiv, TO papTuptoy 

a / a 

Ths svverdnoews Huov, Ste éy ayiorynre Kal etduxpLvia TOD 

a b) > a 9 > 93 , A 
Geod, [kal] ovn év copia capKixn adr ev xaptTe Oeod, 
A ( \ \ 
dveotpaddnuevy ev TH Kécpm, Teptacotépws Sé Tpos 
¢ ’ \ 
Spas? ¥ 


9 Ul 
S €K THALKOUTOU 


nw \ 
CuvuTOUpyoUVT@Y Kal UpaV UITép 


ov yap GAA ypddopev piv AA 7 a avaywo- 
A \ ) , , Vo 4 f ? 

OKETE H) Kal eruytv@cxere, édTrilw dé Ott Ews TéXOUS ETre- 
yvaderbe, *xabas nal éeréyvwte nuds amo pépous, OTL 
Kavynua ouov éopev xabarep Kal ipeis quay ev TH 
nuépa Tod Kupiov hav "Inaod. 

Kai ravtryn TH TeroOnoe éBovdopny TpoTEpov Tpos 
e a a ¢ 5 f \ A 16 \ 9 e A 
bpas edOeiv, va Sevtépay yapav oxre, “nal Sv dudy 
SueAOeiy eis Maxedoviay, cal mddw amo Makedovias 
€XOeiy pds buds nal of budv mporenhOjvac eis THv 
’ , 17 A 9 / / # a / 
lovdaiav. Todo obv BovAopevos pnts dpa TH éhadpia 
b , a iw 4 A 4 
éypnodunv; i & Bovdevowat Kata odpxa Bovdrcvomat, 
iva 7 Tap éuot To Nai vat cal ro OW ov; Bariatrics &8 
e @ \ ¢ e 4 e A e \ e A ? 4 , \ 
o Geos Gtt 0 AGYOS NudY O pds Dudas ovK Ect Nat nat 
Od: %o tod Oeod yap vids Xpiotos "Inaodis o ev bpiv &v 
Hhpav KnpuxGeis, de euod cal Yrovavod cal Tipobéov, 
ovx éyévero Nai xal Ov, dddr\a Nai ev adt@ yéyovev’ 
Brat yap emayyeniat Oeod, dv ad’t@to Nat> 8:6 nal &v 
avtov To “Apnv te Oe mpdos Sokav bv npav. oa dé 
BeBarav judas ovbv tpiv eis Xptotov nal ypicas jpas 
Geds, @[0] xal shpaytodpevos Huds Kai Sovs Tov appa- 
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a“ a , P a Pf ec a 93? \ 
Sava Tov TvevpaTos ev Tats KapdLats Nev. Kyo 
dé pdptupa tov Oedv émixarodpar éml thy euny yuyny, | 
dre hevdomevos Upav ovKéTs HOOP eis KopuvOov. *ovy Ste 
Kuplevopev Dpav THS Tiatews, GAAA ouvepyol éopev Tis 
Napas tuov, TH yap Tiote éotyKaTe. QB léxpiva yap 
b>] el le) \ \ 4 > , \ e A na 
€uavt@ TodTo, TO py adw ev ANUTTn TBds buds eAOeivy: 
2 3 \ >] \ n~ ¢ a! } / e > ld b ] \ e 

él yap eym AUTO UGS, Kal Tis O EUPPalvwY ME EL [47 O 
, > 3 le) 3 A ” A > \ & \ 
AvTrovpevos EE euod; Fxal Syparra TovTO avTo iva pT 
\ Ul A >> ” 4 \ > \ 
Mav rNU1rnv axa ad dv eu pe yaipety, tetroOas ert 
Tdvras Upas OTL H enn Kapa mavrov tuav éotiv. *éx yap 
ToAAHS Ortrpews Kal cuvoxfs capdias &yparra bpiv Sua 
TodANav Saxpvav, ovy iva AvTrNOATE, GAAA THY ayamny 
iva yvuare hv &yw Teptacorépas eis Upas. 5Eé 8é tus 
NeAUTrNKEY, OK E“e NEAVTINKEY, AAAA 7rd pépous iva fur) 
émiBapo tavras tas. Sixavoyv Te ToLovT@ % EreTipia 
an a / 

attn 7 bro TaY TAELOVwY, "date ToUvaYTioy twas Yapi- 
cacba Kal Tapaxarécal, pn THs TH Teptacotépa NUIrH 
KataTro0y 6 TotovTos. *516 TrapaKane vas KUpwaat Ets 

Lo | > 4 9 ? A a yi v cA a \ 
avrov aydrny: *eis TodTO yap Kal eyparpa iva ya THY 
Soxuunv tov, eb eis mavta wrnKoo éote. MS Fé te 
vapitecbe, Kayo: Kal yap éym 0 Kexydpicpa, et Te 
xeydptopat, Ov’ buds ev mpocamrm Xpiotod, Miva py 
TreovexTNOGpev bd Tod Yatava, ov yap avtod Ta 
vonpata ayvoovyer. 12° ENOev Se eis THY Tpmdda 
els TO evaryyédXLoy TOD YptoTod, Kal Ovpas jor ave~@ypéevns 
év xupi, Bovx éoxynka aveow Te Tvevpatl pov TH p11) 
evpety pe Titov tov aderghov prov, GAXAA arrotaEdpevos 
auvrots €€nAOov eis Maxedoviav. “To dé Oem ydpis TO 
mavrore OptapBevovre Huds ev TO YpLcT@ Kal THY dopnV 
ThS yuooews avtod havepobvte Sv hudy év travtl Tor@’ 
bere Xpicrod evwdia écpev TH Yew ev Trois cwlopévors 
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Kal év Tois atroAAupévoss, ols péev oop éx Oavarov eis 
Odvarov, ols 5é dopn éx wns eis Swnv. Kal pds radra 
/ e / 17 3 VA 3 e e \ f 
TiS ixavos; “ov yap éopev wS Ol TOANOL KaTTHNEVOVTES 
TOV AdyoY ToD Deod, GAN ws €F EiAiKpLVias, GAN ws x 
Geod xatévayts Ocov év Xpiot@ Nadovpev. 
\ 
3 VApyouda maduv éavtods cumortaverv; 7 my 
a a \ a a 
KENCOMEv WS TWES TVOTATLKOV ETLETONOY TpOS Upas 7) 
fe) fa) “A / , 
é& vuav; 7% értetoAn Nu@v vps EoTE, Evryeypammern 
ey Tais Kapdiats Hav, yewwokopevy Kal dvayivwaKopevn 
eo, , Y , 8 t 7 ? \ > \ 
vireo Tavrwy avOpwrrav: >havepovpevot Tt dare ETrLTTOAH 
Xptorov dcaxovnbeioa vd’ nudv, ENPEefpaMMENH Ov péAaVE 
aA A > > 
GANA mrvevpare Oeod CéavTos, odK ey TAdZIN AIBINAIC GAA 
€y TIAdZIN KOPAIAIC CAPKINAIC. 
*TleroiOnow dé rowavtny éyomev bia Tod yptaTod 
A \ @ ‘ 5,..? ed x74? e@ A ¢ / ? x / 
ampos Tov Oeov. *ovxy Sti ad’ éavtTav ixavoi écpev Aoyi- 
cacbai tt ws && avTadV, GAN 4 ixavorns Huav ex Tov Oeod, 
a a / 
835 Kal ixavwoev Huds Suaxovous Kawhs SraOnKns, ov 
\ \ ? / 
Y¥PaMLATOS GANA TrvEevpaTOS, TO Yap Ypapma atroKTEiveL, 
vo 0€ mvedpa Cwortrorel. 7Ké 5é 4 Staxovia Tod 
Oavarou év ypappaci évteruTr@pevn AiOots eyevrnOn év 
/ e/ \ / 3 / \ e \ >] \ bd 
d0&n, dare pn SvvacOas atevioat Tovs viovs “lopannr ets 
To mpoowmov Mwycéwc dud THN AdZAN TOY MpocwToy 
aYToy Thy Katapyoupévny, Saras ovyt padrXov 7 Scaxovia 
Tov mvevpatos éotat év d0&n; et yap 7 Svaxovia THs 
Kataxpioews Soka, ToAX@ padAXov Tepicoever 4 Sta- 
xovia ths Sexatocvyns S0&n. -“xai ydp ov Acddzactal 
TO A€AOZACMENON EY TOUT T@ péper eiveey THS vITEp- 
Barxrovons S0&ns: Mei yap To Katapyoupevor dia S0&ns, 
ToAA@ padrdrov TO pévoy év So&n. 12"Kyovtes ouv 
a , a f , 13 > 
Tovavirny édriba TOANG Trappnoia xYpwpmeOa, “Kal ov 
a 2: ’ ‘ ’ nn 
Kabairep Morycfic etiGel KAAYMMA ETT! TO TIPOCWTION AYTOY, 
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Wpos TO ea QTEeviTaL TOUS ULOUS ‘Topaipn eis TO rN TOU 
catapyoupévov. Marra érwpoOn Ta vonnata avTar. 
aypt yap THS onMEpoy NMépas TO AUTO KaAUppa em TH 
A A 9 , 
avayvace: THS Taratas SiaOnnns wéver pn avaxaduTrTO- 
ev 9 xX A A 15 Ar. 4 4 
pevov, tt ev Xptot@ xatapyeirat, Madr’ ws grHpepov 
hviKa av avaywookntat Mavohs Kxadvppa éri thy 
kapdiav avtav Keita: rinika Aé én EmictpéyH tpdc 
Ky pion, Treplaipeital TO KAAYMMd. = 16 8€é KUpLOS TO TrvEedUA 
? Aa de \ a K / / 18 ¢ a 
éotiv’ ov O€ TO mvedpa Kupiov, édeuvOepia. pes 
§é.mdvres avaxexaduppéve Tpod@m@ THN AdzZan Kypioy 
KaTonTpilopevos Thy avuTny eixova petapoppovpcba 
9 \ BS ’ 9 5 ’ @ Ul 9 \ / 
amo d0fns eis SoFav, xaOamep amo Kuplov mvev- 
[LATOS. 4 Aca todto, éyovres Thv Siaxoviay TavTnv 
b] “A 
Kadas nrenOnuev, ovK éyxaxodpev, 2adXa arevrayeba TA 
a > A 
KpUTTA THS aLaxXUYNS, 1H TepiTaTodYTES ev Travoupyia 
\ A A A a 
pede Sorodvtes Tov AGyov Tod Deod, Gra TH pavepwoer 
a 9 4 a 
THS adnOeias oumaravovres EavTovs Tpos Tacav cuvei- 
& b] ra] a > , fe) A 3 > \ 64 
now avOp@rwv évariov tov Oeod. %ei 5é nab éorev 
f \ 9 I e A bd A bd / 
KEKANUMLMLEVOV TO EVATYYENLOY NUOV, EV TOLS ATTONNUMEVOLS 
€otiv Kexaduppévov, *év ols 6 Beds Tod aid@vos TovToU 
éTupNwoev TA vonwata TOV arrictewy eis TO Mn AvyaoaL 
\ Ce) a a A 
Tov pwTiapov Tod evaryyedtou THs Sd6Ens TOD ypLaTod, ds 
dati eixa@v Tod Oeod. Fou ydp éavTovs Knpiacopev 
adra Xpiotov "Inoody Kvptov, éavrods 5 SovrAOus vuov 
d:a “Inoody. %dTt 6 Beds o eirav “Ex axdtous das 
Adprpes, ds EXaprper ev Tais xapdiats Hua@v pos Pwtic- 
pov THS yvaoews THS S0Ens Tod Beod ev mpocaTr@ 
X pio rov. 
™Kyouev dé tov Onoavpdy todTov év doTpaxkivoss 
f (rd e e \ A , e fal A \ 
oKeveow, iva n virepBorn THs Suvapews 7 TOD Oeod Kal 
py €& nuav: Sév ravtl OAvBopevor addr’ ov orevoywpov- 
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9 U > > ? ? / 9 / 
pevol, atropovpevot GXX’ ovK eEaTropovpevor, °dSvmxdmevot 
GAN’ ovK éyKaTaXelTromevol, KaraBaNdopevot GNX OvK 

, ra A A 
aTro\vpevot, “ardvtote tiv véxpwow Tod “Incod ev T@ 
cwpate tepipépovtes, iva cal 4» wn Tov "Incod év TO 

s e “A An ll 3 } XN e A e A > 
copate nuav pavepwOn: lael yap nueis of CavTes ets 
@ ‘4 f- \ 9? A t/ \ e \ “ 

avatov trapadioopeba Sia “Inoody, iva cat 4 bon Tod 
a | a 67 é A @ a } e A 12 7 € 

naov havepwhh év tH Ovnta capKl jnyov. “Wdore o 

Oavaros év jpiv évepyetrat, n S¢ San év bpiv. Béeyovres 

A a / 

dé TO avdTo Tretpa THS TwicTews, KaTA TO Yyeypaypéevoy 
> U ‘ > ’ € A Uy A 

Emicteyca, Alo €AdAHCa, Kal nwets moatevopev, 540 Kal 
Narodpev, MeiSores Ste Oo eyeipas tov [Kvptov] "Incovp 
Kal nas adv ‘Inood éyepet nal Trapactices ody bpiv. 
15._.\ \ / Sy Saae 7 ¢ D ’ Sid 

Ta yap wavtTa & pas, iva 4 yapis mAcovdcaca Se 

a \ 
TOY TAELOVOY THY evyaplaTiay Teptacevon eis THY 

a A > > e 
S0Eav tov Oeod. 16 Ato ovn éyKaKoUpEV, GAN et Kal Oo 
¢€ c¢ on 9 
&Eo nuadv avOpwros SiapOeiperat, GAN 0 Ew 1wov ava- 
le) € / \ ¢ / 17 \ \ / \ 
Kawovrat nuépa Kal nuepa. "76 yap mapavtixa éhadpov 
A +7 
THs Orirbews xa? brrepBorny eis brrepBorHv aiwviov 
/ a Ud A 
Badpos d0€ns Katepydleras jpiv, 8 un cxomovyTmy juav 
\ 
Ta BreTropeva GANA Ta wn BrETropeva, TA yap BreTOpeva 
Tpockaipa, TA dé pn Br|erropeva aiova. 5 toldapev 
yap ore dav % erriryetos nuev oikia TOU oKHVOUS KaTAaAVON, 

\ a / 
otxodouny éx Oeod Exopev olKiay ayxetpotroinroy aidvioy 

“ ry \ 
év Tois ovpavois. *xal yap év TovTm orevdlopev, TO 
olkntnpioy nuav To éE ovpavod érrevdtcacbat émutro- 
Oobvtes, Fei ye Kat évdvodpevor ov yupvol evpeOncopeda. 
bn’ cA ev ’ A / D , 

Kat yap ot ovTes ev TO oKNVEL oTEvalopev Rapovpevot 
A 

ép’ 6 ov Oéropev éxdvcacba. arr érevdicacbat, iva 

xkataro07 To Oynrov b1r6 Ths Cons. 50 8é kaTepyacdpevos 

nas eis avTO TODTO Oeds, 6 Sovs Huiv Tov dppaBava Tov 
A , 

TVEVLATOS. S@appodvtres ody maytote Kal evdoTes 
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4 > le) 3 a 4 > A J \ A 
Ste évonpovvtes ev TO copatt éxdnpoduev amd tod 
kupiou, "dua wicTews yap TepiTatotpey ov dia eidous,— 
Sdappodpev Sé Kal evdoxodpev parrov éexdnyjnoat éx Tod 
, } b 8 a A \ 4 m 9§ \ } 
THOUATOS Kal EvdOnunaaL TPOs TOY KUpLoy* °dL0 Kal Pido- 
Tipoupeda, cite évdnwodvtes elte éxdnpovdyTes, evdpector 
> a 9 10 A ny 4 e A An 5 A 
avrT@ elvat. tors yap wdavras huds pavepwOhvar Set 
Eumpoobev tod Aipatos tod xpiorov, a Koulantac 
4 A € 
Exaotos ta Sia tod capatos mpos & empakev, cite 
> Q ¥ A 
aya0ov elite haddov. 
1 kidores ody Tov PdBov Tov Kuptov avOpa@Trovs TreiBo- 
pev, Ded Sé wehavepapcba: édrmifw Sé cal ev tais 
5 , e “A A @ 12 b lA e \ 
cuvedynceow opav trepavepaoba. ov mddw éavtovs 
A ¢ A b \ 93 \ / ¢ A 4 
cuvotdvopev piv, adrAa adopyny Sudovtes buiv Kavy7- 
patos wep nar, iva &ynre pos Tovs ev TpocwT@ Kav- 
t Vac Sf 13.¥ \. 2g7 bed 
Xopévous kal py ev Kapdia. Beltre yap éEeornper, Oe@: 
A \ a A 
cire cwppovotper, vpiv. “ny yap ayarn Tod ypioroU 
cuvéyet nas, Kplvavtas TovTo Stet els virép TavTev 
améQavev’ dpa ot tavres aTéBavov> “Kai brép mavrev 
atéOavev iva ot Cdvres pynKéts éavtois Ciow arAXrAA TO 
e \ > A ] @ , t > Gé 167K 
vireép avtav atroBavovte Kal éyepOEevte. ore 
ee ee | a a OE "5 \ ; § .? } 
nels aro Tov viv ovdéva oldapey KaTa adpKa” El Ka 
éyvoxapev Kata cadpKa Xpicrov, adda voy ovKeTt ywwwo- 
\ / 
xopev. “dore ef tis ev Xptor@, Kaw KTiols' Ta 
b] A fo) @ 9 \ / fe. 18 \ dc Lf b] 
apxaia tapnrev, iSov yéyovev cava: ra b€ travta éx 
Tov Geod Tov Katadrakavros nas éauT@e Sia Xprorod 
} 50 ec oa \ , A A 19° a 
Kal dovtos npiv thy Staxoviay THs KaTadrXayis, ws ote 
\ 9 > a / , e a \ 
Oeds Hv ev Xptot@ xoopov KataddXdoowv EavT@, py NOYL- 
a a \ / 
Copevos avtois ta TraparTapata avtay, kat Gépevos év 
wn A e A 
npstvy TOV NOYOY THS KaTAaANAYNS. 20°Tirép Xpiotov 
fe) e n 
ov mpecBevopuev &s TOU Oeod Tapaxadovytos bv nuav: 
’ e ry a U a a 21... \ 
deoueba brrép Xptotod, catadraynte TO Geo. TOV [Ly 
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oe = a 


, 
yvovta apaptiav wirép judy auaptiay éroinoev, iva 
e “a s @ & Ul @ a 9 9 A 6 ly oo 
nuets yevopueda Sixatocvvn Oeod év avo. vvep 

a \ c 
yoovtes S¢ nal rapaxandodpev py eis KEevoy THY YapLv 
tov Deov déEacOat vas? *réyet yap 

Kaipa AekTG EMHKOYCA COY 
Kal €N HMEpA COOTHPIAC EBOHOHCA Col' 
"> \ a i) > t > ) A es ' > 
idov voy Kaipdc eyTpdcAeKTOc, tOod VOY HMéPA CWTHPIAC 
Sundepiav ev pndevi Sudovres rpocKxorny, iva py popndy 
\ 
n Staxovia, ad év rravtl cuvictavovTes EavTovs WS 
A b e A a > / Pd 
Oeod Staxovoes évy vaopovn todd, ev Orirnpecty, év 
ero A b / 52 A P a b 
aVvaryKals, EV TTEVOYwWpLAls, "EV TANYals, Ev PudAakais, EV 
J , 
axatactaciats, év Koto, év aypuTrViats, év vnoTetats, 
Séyv ayvorntt, év yuacet, év paxpoOupia, ev xpnoToTyTt, 
éy Tvevpate ayiw, év ayamn avuTroxpite, "ev NOy@ GXn- 
Oeias, év Suvapes Oeod: dra Tay STAY THs SixatocvYns 
, 
tov beEtav Kal aptoreparv, ®dud SdEns xal dtepias, dia 
dvagdnulas nat evdnuias: ws mravot Kal adnOeis, ®as 
ayvoovpevot Kal eTriyivm@oKOMEVOL, WS ATIOONHCKONTEC Kad 
iSoU Z@MEN, WS TIAIAEYOMENO! Kal MH OaNaToYMeENO!, a> 
Avrovpevot adel Sé yaipovtes, ws mrwyol Todos 5é 
/ 
mrovtivovtes, as pndev exovtes Kal mrdvra KaTéyovtes. 
, A an 4 
1T6 cropa nav dvéwyev mpos tuas, KopivOso, 4 
KAPAIA oy TETTAATYNTAI* Mov orevoyxwpetcOe ev air, 
a a a \ 
otevoxwpeicbe dé év tois omdayxvois tuav: Brnv de 
> \ > Gi. e 4 / 4 6. \ 
auTnv avTiptoliav, ws TExVOLs EY, TAATUVONTE Kal 
e A 14M > / Q e A 9 f e , 
bpets. n yweobe érepoluyobytes atriatots* Tis 
yap petoyy Sixatoovvy Kal dvopia, } Tis Kowavia Pott 
fe) / 
mpos oxorTos; ris 8€ cuppavnats Xpiorov pos Beriap, 
9 tis pepis TiaT@ peTa arriatou; ris bé cvveatdbects 
D Ocod peta elo@rAWY; Tuets ya 65 Ocod éope 
va® Geod peta eid@rAwv; Hyucis yap vaos Oeod éopev 
Cavros: xabas eltrev 6 Oeds Ste 
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EE EOE oa =< eee — 





"EnoikHco €N aYTOIC Kal ENTrepiTTaTHca, 
Kal ECOMAl AYTO@N GEC, KAI AYTO! ECONTal MOY Adc. 
17810 €2€AOaTE EK MECOY AYTON, 
Kal AdopicoHte, Aéyel Kypioc, 
Kat Aka@ApTOY MH ATITECOE * 
KATO elCAéZOMal YMAC* 
Beal ECOMAl Vu EIC TIATEpa, 
Kal vpets EoecOE MO! Elc YioYc Kal OyraTepac, 
Aéret Kypioc Tantokpatoop. 
7 1 i ped \. 2 NY ’ / Q , 
TavTas ovv éxovTES TAs eTrayyeNas, ayamrnTol, KaABapt- 
cwpev EavTOvs ATO TavTOS “LoOAVT LOD GapKas Kal TreEv- 
patos, ériTeNovrTes ayiwavuny ev HoB@ Geod. 2Xw- 
V4 e A b / b] la > A P] / 
phoare nuas’ ovdéva noiKnoapev, ovdéva ébOeipaper, 
ovdéva émdeovextncapev. %apds KaTdKpiow ov Aéyo, 
mpocipnxa yap Ort ev Tais Kapdiats nuav éoTe Eis TO 
cuvatroOaveiv Kal cuvtnv. ‘odd poe Tappyoia pos 
VMAS, TOA fol KAVYNTLS UITép VU@V' TeTAnpwpaL TH 
a a $ a 
TWapakNHoel, VirepTEepiccevopat TH Yapa él taoyn TH 
Drirper judy. 5Kal yap eAOovrav juav ets Maxe- 
dovi. >) 4 bY wv ¢ \ e A XA, 9 
iav ovdemiay Eoynnev aveow 4 cap— nuav, aXr ev 
mavtl OrArBopevor—eEwbev payar, EcwOev PoBor-. Sarr’ 
6 TrapakaX@v Tos TaTreLVos TrapeKdAcoeYv NUAS O Deds 
év TH Twapovaia Tlrov: "od povoy é év TH Tapovota 
avrod, Gd\Ad Kal év TH TWapakAnoe 7H TapeKAnOn ed 
Dpiv, avayyedrov nuiv thy bpev emiToOnow, TOY VuaV 
> , \ e n a e \ 5] A eh A 
oduppov, Tov vuwv Chrov wvirép Eu“ov, WaTE pe LANAOV 
yaphvar. ®t. et Kal ehvanoa bpas ev TH ETLTTONN, Ov 
A 3 , 4 ¢ € b] 
peTapéromar’ eb Kal perewedouny, (BAéT@ Sti  érre- 
\ 3 / b] \ N (v4 3 , € A 9 a) 
OTOAN éxeivn eb Kal Trpos wpay EAUTInTEV VEAs,) *VvdV 
yaipw, ovy Ste éruTnOnTe, GAN Ste EedvTTNnONTE Eis 
4 ? v4 \ \ , vA > \ 
perdvotav, éXuTHnOnTe yap Kata Oedv, iva ev pndevi 
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EnpiwOHre €& jpav. 1°) yap cata Oedv NUN peTdvotav 
els owTypiav apeTrapérnrov épyalerau’ 7 5€ TOU KOT pOU 
AUIry Odvarov Karepydlerar. “Sod yap av’Té TovTO TO 
kara Gedy AvIrNOHvat ToonY KaTELpyadoaTo Upiv cTrovdy, 
ANG atronoyiav, GNAA dyavaKxTyoLW, ara PoBov, addrAa 
erimoOnow, addrXa CHArov, aX exdixnow* év travTi 
guvertnoate éauTovs ayvous elvat TO Tpdypatt.. “dpa 
et Kal éyparba bpiv, ovy Evexev ToD aducnoavtos, [arr |] 
ovde Evexev Tod adiuxnOévtos, AX’ Evexev Tod havepwOhvat 
THY oToVonY Upav Thy Umép hudv pds buas évartrvov 
tov Oeod. dca todto TapaKekAnpeda. "Et 5é 77 
TWAPAKAHTEL HUY TWeptacorépws padrrov eéydpnpev ert 
TH Kapa Titov, Sti dvarréravtat To rvebpa advtod ao 
wavrov tuav: “ore et re adT@ UTrép buav Kexavynpat, 
ov KaTnoxXvvOny, GAN ws Tavra év adnOecia éLadjoapev 
ipiv, otras Kal 4 Kavynow nudv él Titov ddnOeva 
éyevnOn. Yxal ta omrddyyva avTov Tepiacorépws ets 
Dpds é&tly avapipvnoKopévov THv TAaVTOV ULOV UTAKOND, 
@s peta hoBouv nal tpduou édéEacGe abtrov. *Xaipw 
éte év traytl Papp® év wiv. 

8 'Tvapifopev 5é ipiv, aderdpol, thv xapw Tod 
Oeod rHv Sedopuévnv év tais éxxrnotas ths Maxedovias, 
25re év TOAAH Soxiuyn Orirrews 7 Tepicceia THs Yapas 
avuTav Kal 4 Kata Bdous rrwxela avTav émepiocevoev 
els TO TAOVTOS THS aTAOTHTOS avTaV: 2S7t KaTA SuVapt, 
paptup®, Kal Tapa Sivapiv, avOaiperos * pera words 
TapaxArAjnoews Seopevot HUOY, THY YapLy Kal THY KoLV@ViaY 
THs Staxovias THs eis TOUS ayious,— Kal od KaOas HArI- 
capev GAN’ EauTovs ESwKaV TP@Tov TO Kupio Kal Hiv 
51d Oernparos Oeod, Seis TO TWapaxarécat hyas Titov iva 
xaOws mpoevnpEato ottws Kal éemiTedéon eis vas Kat 
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\ , / 73 > of ’ \ / 
THY xapw TavTnv: "ANN @oTeEp ev TavTL TEepiacevere, 
mwiotet Kal ANOyp Kal yvooe Kal Tadon otrovbh Kal TH eE 
neaV ev tuiv ayarn, iva Kal év Tav’TH TH XaptTe Tepic- 

\ A 
oEvUnTe. 80d Kat émitaynv Aéyo, GANA Sia THs 

A ro] lA 

éTépwy otrovdns Kal TO THS DueTépas ayamns yvnotov 
Soxipalav: *ywwodckere yap THY Kdpw Tod KUpiov Huav 
b fo) “A 4 } > e€ A > / , wv 
Inood [Xpiorod], Ste Ov twas éertwyevoey TAOVGLOS wD, 
iva bpels TH exeivou Traxela TAOUTHONTE. Kal yoounv 
év rovT@ didwpt* todTO yap bpiv cupdéper, oitives od 

/ N an b] \ \ \ Gé Q 9 N 
HOVOY TO Trothoat ANNA Kal TO GérNewv rpoevnpEacUe arro 
qépvot’ “Upuvi Sé nab To Toijoas erriTedéoate, Tras 
xadatrep ) mpoOupia Tov OérXew oUTws Kal TO émriTEeAéoas 
b] a WV 12 >] A e @ 4 4 A6 > \ 
éx Tov éxew. “ei yap 7 mpoOvpia mpoKertat, KaO0 éav 
"4 > / 5 b A6 > ” 18,2 \ vA ¥ 
éyn evrrpoo dex Tos, ov Kab ovx exer. Bod ydp iva adxXots 
bid A a 
dveows, tytv Orvis’ “arn €F iodrytos év TO viv Kaip@ 

N a 
TO ULV Tepiccevpa Els TO exelvwV VaTéepnpa, iva Kal TO 

/ A 
éxeivav Trepiaceupa yévntas els TO pay VoTépnpa, Straws 

/ > _ / e 15 Oe f € iy ‘ > > 
yevntat tootns’ “Kabes yéypamras “O 10 TrOAY OYK ErtAe- 
GNACEN, KAl 6 TO OAITON OYK HAATTONHCEN. 16X apes 
56 TO Dew re 150 nv aver, div virép tua é 

@ Oe@ r@ Sidovts THY adtHiy oTrovdny V—rép bpov év 
“” OL Ti 17¢% \ \ Ul Xx 256 
ij capota Titov, “S71 Thy pév TapakAnow edéEaro, oTrov- 
, ¢ 4 % 4 Igor \ e la) 
Satotepos bé€ virdpxywy avOaiperos €EjAOev mpds vpas. 
18 f be 9 9 le) \ BD) \ e ¢ 
cuverréprpapev Sé pet avrovd Tov aderAdov ov oO Eratvos 
3 a ? / \ A a ? A 19...? / 
év T@ evaryyedio Sia Taca@y TaV ExKAHaL@y,—ou povov 

\ 3 \ \ e sm\N A bd A / 
Sé dAdAd Kal yetporovnGels Ud TaV ExKAnOL@V ouUVEK- 
Snpos nuav év TH ydpite TavTH TH Svaxovouvpévn vp 
av pos THY Tov Kupiou So-ay Kal mpodupiav nuav,— 
0eTENAOMEVOL TOUTO pH TIS MAS pPwO_UNnoNnTaL ev TH 
adpoTnts TavTn TH Staxovoupevy vd jpov, 7! mpoNnooyMeEN 
yap KdAd ov povoy énwmion Kypioy dAAa Kal éve@rTreoy 
ANOpOTION. ™~ouvetréurrapev 5é avTois Tov adeAdov 
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nev ov dSoumiioapen'e év ToNXOts ToAAdKLS oIroVdatov 
dvra, vuvl 8é woAv orrovdatoTepov TretroLOnoet TOAAH TH 
9 c A 23 .¥ e eA Ti \ > A } ? ec a 
els Uuas. etre brép Titov, Kowwvds éuos Kal eis buds 
cuvepryos* cite AdeAHol NUOV, ATOTTONOL EKKANTLOD, do£a 
Xpiorod. “Tv obv évderEw THs ayamns Uuav Kal Hpav 
KavYnoEws UIrép UuaV eis avTovs évdeiEacbe cis TpdTo- 

n 9 »v A 9 ly] } \ \ A } ; , 
Tov TOV EKKANTLOV. epl wev yap THs StaKxovias 
THS Els TOUS arylous TEptaaoY Lol eoTLV TO ypaddew bpiv, 
20i8a yap THY TpoOUpiay Uwe HY VIrép UuaY KavYOpat 
MaxeSdcow Ste ’Ayaia tapecxevacrat amo épvat, Kal 
TO vay Cnrdos npéOtce TOS TAELOVas. Férrepafa 5é Tos 
9 4 (/ \ \ / e A \ ec \ ¢ A A 
adeX ous, iva pu TO KAVY NLA HOV TO UTTép VOY KevOOT 
évy TO pépet TOUT, iva KaOas EdXeyov TapecKnevacpévot 
nte, ‘un mwas éav €Owow avy éuol Maxeddves rat 
eUpwow bpas awapacKevactous KaTatcyvvOapev Hueis, 

A b A 

iva pn Aéywpey vuels, Ev TH VIOTTdce TavTn. Pavary- 

a @ e / XE \ 10 \ tA 
Kaiov ovv ayynoapnv TapaKarécat Tors abeAdovs iva 

A / \ 

mTpoéAOwat eis Vuas Kal MpoKaTapTiowat THY TpoETNY- 
yeApévny evroylay Uuav, TaUTHV EToiwny eivat OTS OS 
evrAoylay Kal 7 @s WAcoveeLav. ST obo o€, 0 omreipwv 
/ 4 \ , \ e / 3 9 
hedopévas herdopévas nai Oepioe, Kal o omeipwv ér 

b / > 9 b) , \ 6 , ya-4 Ba 
evAoylats €7 evdoylats Kat Vepicet. ‘Exacotos Kalas 

/ a , \ 3 f A ? > 4 c \ 
Mpoypyntrat TH Kapo.a, un ex AVIrNS 7) EE avaryKNs, iAdPON 
yap AOTHN ayamra 6 Oedc. Sduvatet 5é 6 Beds Tacav 
xépwv Hepler ceneat els Uas, iva év travrl wdvrote Tacav 
abrdpxetay EYOVTES TeplagEeUNTE els TAY epyov ayabov: 

%(xabas yéypatrrat 
"Eckdptticen, EAWKEN TOIC TIENHCIN, 
H AIKAIOCYNH AYTOY MENEI EIC TON Al@Na’ 

dé dmivyopnyav ciépmMa Td CTTEIPONTI Kal APTON EIC 
Bpacin yopnynoe: Kal mAnOuved Tov omdpov buoy Kal 
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> / ‘ ? aA t € a 11 > : \ 
av&noes TA TENHMATA TAC AIKAIOCYNHC YMON *) “ey qrayTi 
, nA 4 
WrovTilopmevot eis TATAY aTAOTHTA, Hrs KaTepyaleTat 
be e A 3 / A @ a 129% e } , a 
nov evyapiotiay TO Oe@,—“ST. 4 Suaxovia THs 
/ , - a 
NeLTOUpyLas TauTNS ov povoy éotiv TpocavaTrAnpodaa 
\ e / A e 7 > \ , \ 
Ta VOTEpHATA TOV ayiwv, GANA Kal TepicoevoVca dia 
a 9 A a A A n Lp) a 
ToANov evyapiotiav TH Oe@d,— dia Ths Soxtmwns THs 
, a a 
diaxovias tavtns S0Eafovres tov Oeov eri TH brotayy 
A e , e } A ce) 
THS Oponroyias vuaV Eis TO EVayyéALOY TOD ypLTTOD Kal 
A , 
aTNOTHTL THS KOLV@VIAS eis AUTOUS Kal eis TdvTas, “Kal 
avray Senoe vmrép vuwv érimoOovvtay vuas Sia Th 
¢ A A Con 
uTepBarXroveav yapw Tod Ocod éf’ viv. Xapus TO 
A 9d \ a 93 , ? A A 
Ge@ er TH avexdunynte avtod Swped. 
10 tAdros S€ éym Ilatnros trapaxar]ed tpas 81d rijs 
ole / n 
mpaitnros Kal émetKias Tov xpiaTov, ds KaTa Tpdc- 
\ aA \ A a 
@Trov pev tarrewos év bpiv, atrav 5é Oapp@ eis wpas: 
254 SS ek: ais 5 0 a A 6x, e 
éopat dé TO py Tapav Oappnoar tH TeToOnce 7 
/ a > / \ / e A 
Noryilowat ToAuHoat emt Teas Tos NoytCopéevous HMas 
@$ KaTa capKka TepitratovyTas. ®’Ev capki yap Tept- 
a \ 
jatobvTes ov KaTa& adpka aotpatevopeda, ‘ta yap 
id a 7 e Hn bd A > \ \ 
SwAa THS oTpaTELas HUwY OV capKiKa ada SvuvaTA 
A \ , ? 
T@ Oc@ pos Kabaipeow doyvpwpdtav,—rAoyicpors 
A A 4 a 
xaatpovvtes Kat Trav inpoua grraipopevoy Kata Tis 
a a \ A 
yvooews TOD Geod, Kal aryparwrtilovres TAY VvOnpLa Ets 
\ a le) 
THY YTaKonVv TOD xXpLoToOD, “Kal év éroium exovTes éx- 
Sucnoas wacay tapaxonv, btav WAnpwOn wpov 7 
e / 7Ta \ i / w , 
vmTrakon. Kata Wpoowmov BrEereTe. el Tis TeéE- 
moev éavt@ Xpiotod elvat, tovto AoyiléoOw mddALy 
27? eC a ¢@¢ \ > \N a 4 \ oe a 
ép éavtod Ste xabws adtos Xpictod obras nal Hpeis. 
\ A 
Sédy TE yap TrepiaaoTEpoy TL KaVYnTwpaL Trepl THs éEou- 
a @ 
cias puav, is EdwxKev Oo KUpLos eis OiKodopnY Kal ovK Eis 
ra] , e A ? > @: la 9 Cf \ 5 / e 
Kalaipeci vpov, ovK aicxyvvOncopnal, ®iva py S0—w as 
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dv éxdoBeivy wpas Sia TeV emioTo\OV: 
atonal pév, pynoiv, Bapeiar cal loyupai, 7 5é trapovota 
roU owparos acbevns Kal 6 Adyos éEoudevnpévos. 
lsrodto NoyilésOw 0 ToLodTos, bTt oloi éopev THE NOY 
Sv émisToAG@y atrovtes, ToLlovTOL Kal TrapovTes TO Epyo. 


Gr, Ac ért- 


12O7z ny ot nA 9 a a a e 4, 
U yap TOAP@pmev evKpivat 7 TUVKpival EavTOUS TLOLV 
A A A 
Tov éavTods cUMLCTavOYT@Y' GANA auUTol év éavTois 
e A nr \ al 
éauTovs peTpourTes Kal TUVKPLVOVTES EAUTOUS EaUTOLS 
A rn , 
ov auvaow. ayetis 5€ ovK eis TA ApeTPpAa KaVYNTO- 
@ 9 ny N , rn , e 9 A 
peOa, aXXQ Kata TO féTpov TOU Kavovos ov é“épiceY 
¢€ A € @ N V4 9 , wv \ e nr 14 
npiv o Oeds pérpou, édixéoOar aype Kal vpav'— 
\ A a 4 
yap ws un edixvovpevot eis DUas UITEPEKTELVOPEV EAUTOUS, 
4 \ A A , an 
aypt yap Kat tuav épOacapev év T@ evayyed@ Tov 


tatou'—§ovn eis TA A ) ty aNXOTPL 
xp is Ta AweTpa Kavy@pevor ev ANdoTPpiots 


> 
OU 


f , \ 9 f a , ea 
KOTroUs, EXida Oé ExovTes avEavopevns THS TITTEWS ULV 
év bpiv peyaruvOjnvat Kata Tov Kavova Huav eis TEpLo- 
celav, "eis ra brepéxewa Duav evayyedicacbat, ovK év 
adroTpip Kavovt eis TA Eroyua Kavyncacbar. O Se 
Kayywmenoc én Kypiw Kayydcew: od yap o éauTov 
cuvuctavev, éxeivos éotiv Soxipos, dAAa bv oO KUpPLOS 
TUViTTHOL. 

ll Odgerov dveiyerOé pou puxpov te adpoovvns: 
arNA Kal avéyedOE pov. *Enr@ yap buds Oeod Cnr, 7p- 
pov. Enda yap dp Ap, hp 

poodpnv yap vuas évi dvdpt rapOévov dyviyv TapacTioat 
To yptoT@’ ®hoBodpuat bé uy ws, ws 0 Oic EZHTIATHCEN 
Kav éy 7H Travoupyig auTod, plapi Ta vorpara Dpéy 
amo THS amNXoTnTos [Kal THs ayvoTnTos| THS Ets TOV 

LOTO 4.> \ a e ? / TAX *I le) 
xptorov. ‘ei péev yap oO épxopevos addov ‘Inoobv 
Knpvoces bv ov éxnpvEapev, 7 veda Erepov ap- 
Badvere 5 ovx éddPerte, 7) evayyédcov Erepov 6 ovK 
édéEacbe, Kartds avéyerOe.  Froyilopar yap pndey 
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batepnKxévat TOV -bmepdlay ee re Sef dé Kal 
iSworns TO AOYH, GAN ov TH yore, GAN év TavtTl 
havepwoartes ev Traci eis duds. ™H dpapriav 
éroinaa éuavTov taTrewav iva tpeis wwO7re, Ott 
Swpeay TO Tod Deod evaryyérvov evnyyedtodunv wpiv; 
8Gdras éxxAnolas éovAnca AaBav GYrovioyv Tpos THY 
buoy Staxoviay, *xai twapwv pos buas Kal torepnOels 
/ 
ov KatevapKnaa ovdevos: TO yap vaTépnud jou mpoc- 
aveTAnpwaav ot adedpol éAOovtes amo Maxedovias: 
kai dv travtl aBaph éuavtov vpiy étnpnoa Kal THpHow. 
10 ¥ ) 50 xX a 93 b] } ef e , (4 
éoriw arnOea Xpiotod év éuol tt 4» Kavynows airy 
? , > 9 \ > a , a >] , 
ov dpaynoerat eis ewe ev toils KAipaot Ths Axaias. 
Sia ri; Ste ovK ayaT@ vuas; Oo Oeds older. 12°O 
be a \ / 4 9 , \ b \ a 
é Tow Kal troimnoa, iva éxxorw THY adoppny Tav 
@ / bd 4 vf bd e A ¢e A 
EXovT@y adopynv, wa év & KavyavtTar evpeOoorv 
Kalas xal nets. ot yap rorottor yrevdarrocronot, 
/ 
épydtat SoAsor, petracynparilopevor ets atroaToXous 
Xpicrod: “xal od Oadpa, avtos yap 6 Yatavas pera 
J > ” . 15 
oxynuatiterar eis aryyedov pws 
ot Sidxovor avrod petacynpativovra, ws Sudxova bu- 
Katocvvns, Sv TO TéXOS EcTaL KaTa Ta Epya avTOv. 
/ 
TI ddw rAéyo, uy tis pe d0&n Adpova elvau—ei de 
/ A e bd bé Oé if > \ , 
pnye, Kav ws adpova défacGé pe, lva Kaye puKpov TL 
cavyncopat "$ Nad@ ov kata Kiplov AAW, GAN ws 
4 “a A 
éy adpoovyn, év tavty TH VToaTdcE THs KaVXnTEwS. 
Werrel qmoANol KavyovTar Kata [Tv] odpKa, Kayo 
4 19 nO , \ > / Q A > 4 
KAVYNT OAL. noews yap aveyeoGe taY adpovwy 
, 
dpovipos SvtTes: a 


ov perya ouv él Kal 


avéxerbe yap et Tis Vuads KaTadovXol, 
el tis xareoOiet, et Tus NauBavet, ef Tus eraiperat, el TU 
eis irpdawrrov vpas Séper. “Kata atipiay réyo, ws STL 
e A > / > > aA »? 9 , 

Hyuets noOevnxapev’ ev & & av Tis TOAMA, Ev Aadpocivy 
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NEyw, TOMA Kayo. ™’EBpaioi ciow; Kayo. “lopan- 
NelTat eiow; Kayo. oméppa “ABpaap ciow; Kayo. 
*3S.axovot Xptotod eiciv; Tapadpovav AaXO, Urrep éya' 
éy KxoTrols Teptacotépws, év puraxais TeptacoTtépws, ev 
TAnyais vTepBarrovTws, év Oavarows toAdaKis: *vITd 
b] / , , \ , v 
lovdaiwy mevtaxis teccepaxovta Tapa piav édaPor, 
Srois épaBdicOnv, admak éAvOdcOnv, tpis évavaynoa, 
@g , b A re ral / 26 7) , 
vuxOnuepov év Te BvO@G Tetroinxa: *odo.iropiats TroA- 
AdKls, KivdvVOLS TroTAaLaY, KLVSUVOLS ANOTOV, KLVdUVOES 
9 / 4 b 3 fal 4 > / 
éx yévous, Kivdivois é@& eOvav, Kivdvvois év Tones, 
Us b 9 J 4 bd , 4 
Kiwwdvvois év épnpia, xwdvvors év Baracan, Kwdvvots 
éy vevdadérgors, "Kom Kat poyO@, ev aypuTrviats 
ToANaKis, ev Au@ Kab Sivrer, ev vyoteiats ToAAAKLS, 
ev woyes nal yuuvorntes *Bywpls tev TapexTos 7 
/ A A 
ériatacis pot ) Kal’ nyépay, ) pépysva Tacav Tov 
9 a 99.../ 9 a } ? > Q a / 
exxrnotav. “ris dadevet, cal ovx acbevo; tis oKar- 
, ) b) 9 ON A 30 > A ra] 
Sariferat, Kal ovx éyw mupodpar; a Kxavyaoclar 
5 a N A > 0 / , 31° @ N 
el, Ta THS aoleveias [pov] Kavynoopat. o Oeds 
‘ \ Le) f > lo) 9? e C) > \ 
Kal watTnp tov Kupiov Inoov oidev, 0 wy evAOYNTOS 
> A aA ¢ b) 4 322 a @ 
eig TOUS ai@vas, OTL ov Yrevdounar. *év Aapack®@ o 
aA 4 
éOvapyns ‘Apéra tod Bactréws éppovpes tiv qédAL 
A , 33 \ \ , 9 , 
Aapacknvav maca pe, *xai da Bupidos év capyavyn 
te) / A an 
éyaraaOnv Sua tod reiyous Kai éeEepuyov tas yelpas 
avTov. 12 1Kavyaobas Sei* od cupdépov pév, érev- 
copas S€ eis OTrracias Kal atroxadwiers Kupiov. *oida 
avOpwrov év Xpior@ wpo érav Sexarecoapwvr,—cite ev 
Tw@paTt ovK oda, elte ExTOS TOD Gw@paToS OK Oida, O 
Geds oldev,—dptrayévta tov TovovTov Ews tpitou ovpavod, 
3xai olda Tov ToLovTOY avOpwrov,—eite ev THpaTt cite 
‘\ le) , b HD) e @ \ to 4¢ 
xapis tov owpatos [oun oida,] 0 Geds oidev,—*dte 
E v 
npiayn eis Tov Tapadetooy Kal HKovoEV appnTa phuata 
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a& ov« é€ov avOpw@r@p dAadijoa. "'vmép trod TovovToU 
Kavynoouat, vrép S€ éwauTod ov Kavyjncouat ef pn ev 
A b) 6 , 6 2\ a 6, v4 , @ ? 
rais acOeveiaus. Seay ydp Oedknow xavynoacba., ovK 

¥ ” 3 40 A 2 OO a>) bé la 
Ecopat adpwy, adrjOerav yap épa: deidopas dé, wn Tes 
9 2 \ 4 a / ’ / 2 A 
eis €ue Aoylontat virép 6 Bret pe 7 axover €E& eyo, 
¢ A a 
"kal 1H vmepBorn THV atroxadiewv. S10 va 1) 
Urepaipwpat, €d00n por aKdro TH capKi, aryyerXos 
> a & : , a \ e , 8 e 
arava, iva pe xoragily, iva pr vrepaipwpas. Stqrép 
ToUTOU Tpls TOV KUpLoVY Trapexaddeca iva drrooTh am’ 
éyod* *xal elpneév por “Apket cot } yapis pou: 7% yap 
b 4 a 
Svvayus ev acOeveta Tedetras. "Hotota ovv 
HGAXNOV Kavynoopat év Tails adoOeveiats, va éericKn- 
, > 93 b] e 5 , A A 10§ \ ? A 
voon ém éeue 7» Svvauis Tod ypiorod. to evdoK@ 
2 9 r > of y 3.7 ? A 
év daOeveiats, év bBpecw, év avdyxats, év Sumypois Kar 
orevoxwpias, umép Xpiotod: Bray yap doOeva, Tore 
Suvatos ip. 
/ a 
UTéyova adpwv' vyueis pe hvayxdoate: éyw yap 
4 €y2 ¢ A / IQA \ e 4 
@perov vp vuwv cvvictacba. ovdey yap vaorépnoa 
“ e / 3 4 3 \ 106 > 12 \ 
Tov vTepAlay atrooTdAwy, ct Kal ovdéy ciuser rd pev 
onpela TOU amooTodov KaTeipydaOn év vuiy ev macy 
4 
vropovn, onpelos [te] wal tépacw Kal Suvapecuy. 
\ 
Beri yap éotw 6 HaawOnte bTrép Tas NoLTas éxKAnaias, 
ei pt) OTL aVTOS eyw ov KaTEVapKNnoA LUaoV; yapicacBé 
pou THY adiKiay TavTny. 14°Id00 tpirov Tobro 
a \ ec a 
éroipws exw éXOely Trpos vas, Kal ov KaTavapKyaw* ov 
a 9 \ 
yap Ente Ta vuav GNXA pas, ov yap odetrer Ta Téxva 
Trois yovedow Onoaupilew, AAA of yovets Tots Téxvo.s. 
eyo 8 Hdtota Sarravynow Kab éxdarravnOjcopas virép 
a A A / ¢ A A 
Tov vuyav vudy. Ee TepicooTépws vuads dyaTra, 
9 Aa 16" Rig dé > A > ] Ul 
Hacov ayaTreapat; tw 6€, éyo ov xateBapnoa 
¢ A J A e U A , € A 
Upas' GAAa Urrapywy travodpyps SdA@m vas EXaBov. 
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lun Teva Ov atrécTadka pos vas, St’ avTod érrde- 
ovextnoa vas; ®dapexddeoa Titov nal cvvarréctes- 
Na Tov adeApov’ pte erAEovextncEv vas Titos; ov 
TO QUT@ TWrevpart TepteTaTHncapev; ov Tols avTois 
iyveo ty ; 9Tlarau Soxeire Ott viv arroXoyoupeda ; 
katrévavtt Ocod év Xpict@ Aadodpev. ta 5é qavta, 
b fe \ A e A > 5 ”“ 20 A \ , 
ayaTrntol, UTrép THS Vpav oixodouns, ™ hoBoduat yap mn 
mws éXOav ovy olous Oérw etpw vas, Kayo evpeO@ vpiv 
olov ov BéreTe, wy Tras Epis, SHAros, Oupol, épiOiat, Kata- 
Nadal, Wibupicpol, puvowwoers, axataotacias: “pr 
€ 
qantv éXMovros pov taTrevocn pe 0 beds pou mpos 
vas, Kal revOnow ToAXOvs TOY TponmapTnKéTwV Kal 
pe) peravonodytoy emi tH axabapoia nal Tropvela Kal 
aceMyela } émpakay. 13 !Tpirov rodro épyopat 
A ‘ ’ \ A 
mpos bmas* étti CTOMATOC AYO MAPTYPON Kal TPION CTA- 
OHceTal TAN Pama. “arpoelpnxa Kal mpordéyw ws Trapav 
TO SevTepov Kal array viv Tots TponwapTynKocw Kal Tots 
a a 4 2A 4 > \ A > / 
Aoutrots wacw, Ste dav EXOw els TO TddL ov deivomat, 
Sérrel Soxtuny Entetre tod év €uol NaXovVTOS yYpLoTOD: 
ds els Duds ovn dobeve’ adra Suvarel ev vpiv, tal yap 
éotaupwOn €& aabeveias, GAA SH ex Suvdpews Oeod. 
\ e aA 9 a DJ > a 9 A , Q 
Kal yap jpeis acbevodpev ev avT@, ddrAA Choopev adv 
7 a? } lA 0 a > © A 5° \ 4 
avT@ éx Suvapews Oeod [eis vuads]. © Kavrovds reipdlere 
el éoré ev TH Tiatel, autos Soxipdlere* i ovx éemt- 
yiwooKete EavTtovs Ott Incods Xpioros év vuiv; ef pre 
adonipot éote. %érrrifm dé Gre yvaoedbe Ste Hucis ovK 
3 \ De) 4 7 > / @ de \ \ @ \ N n 
éopev adoxipot, TevyopeOa Sé pds Tov Gedy pi) TrorHoaL 
@ A N 4 > vA e a , A 2 
buds xaxov pndev, ovx wa tuets Soxipor pavapev, adr 
¢ e a \ \ A e aA \ e Ne 9 
iva vpeis TO KaXov TrouHTe, Hyets 58 ws adoKtwor wpev. 
Sou yap SuvapeOd te Kata Ths adnOelas, dAXrA brép THs 
arnGeias. °yaipopev yap Stay jets doGevadpev, vpeis 
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de 9 fo! >) U \ e xm U 
é Suvatol nre* TovTo Kal evyopea, THY VuUaV KaTap- 
tiow. “Ata todro taidta atrav ypada, iva tapev py 
GTOTOMMS Ypnowpa. Kata THv éEovaiay fv 6 KUpLoS 
Edwxév jtot, els oiKodopny Kal ovK eis Ka0aipecc. | 
MAourov, aderddpoi, yaipere, xataptivecOe, mapa- 
a A 2 AN A ? s A e \ na 
xarelobe, TO avTo Ppoveire, eipnvevere, Kat o Oeds THs 
9 4 \ > / ” ge e A 12 “A , Q 
ayatns Kat eipnvns éorar pel var. omdacacbe 
> A A 
GdAnAOous ev dyin pirrnpatt. %’Acralovtas vas ot 
Gayton TaVTeEs. | 
4° yapus Tod Kuptov “Inood [Xpiotod] cat 9 ayarn 
tov Oeod Kal % Kxotvwvia Tov ayiov Tvevpatos pera 
TWAVTWY ULV. 
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NOTES. 


In the remarks on questions of textual criticism prefixed to the 
Notes on each Chapter, tt ts not intended to enter minutely 
tnto each point, but to indicate generally the principal errors 
and corrections, and occasionally to state the grounds on which 
a reading ts preferred. 

In the English renderings thick (Clarendon) type ts used to tndi- 
cate words in which the translation given differs from the A.V, 


CHAPTER I. 


The title of the Epistle exists in different forms, none of which is 
original. The earliest form is the simplest; wpds xopw@lovs B (NABK) : 
other forms are wrpés kop. 8evrépa émtarody (121, 128), rob dylov droord- 
ov watdov émiorody wpds KopwOAlovs B (Li), wavAov droorédovu éxwrony 
KaOoXxy wpos Kop. Sevrépa (122): and other variations. 


1. Xpworod *Incod (SBMP) rather than ’I. Xp. (ADGK), 

wactv. Following the uncial mss., the best editors add » égedxu- 
orixéy before consonants and vowels alike: waor and dvol are occasional 
exceptions. 


6. The text is much confused as to the order of the clauses. Our 
choice lies between efre dé ONBbpyeba, Urep ris buav wapaxdjoews [Kal 
cwrnplas] ris évepyouuévns dv vwoporg Tay abrdvy wabnudrwv wv Kal 
quets waoxopev Kal 7 édris judy BeBala vrrép tudv: elre wapaxahoducba 
bréep ris tuay wapaxdjoews Kal cwrnplas (BDFGKL) and etre dé 6X- 
Bbueba, brép Tijs buaGy wapaxdjoews Kal owrnplas: elre rapaxahovmeba, 
brép THis voy wapaxdhgews Tis evepyounérvns ev tropovy THY abTar 
wabnpdruy wy Kal hets rdoxouer, kal 4 édris hudv BeBala bwep bude 
(NACMP). The latter arrangement is preferable. 
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10. Kal pioera: (NBC) rather than xal pverat (FGKL, Vulg.). AD! 
omit both words. BD'M omit ére. 


12. ayoryrs (SABC) rather than drAéryr: (DFL, Latt. Syrr. Goth.). 


15. For xdpw (NACD) we should perhaps read xapdv (N®BLP), and 
we should read ox7jre (NBC) rather than éyyre (AD). 


18. &orw (NABCD, Latt.) rather than éyévero (N®D®KL). 
20. Sto kat &’ avrod (NABCFP) rather than xal év airg (D*KL). 


i. 1, 2. Tas Apostorio SaLvrarion. 


1. Iladd\os dréerodos Xp. *I. The Apostle designates himself 
differently in different Epistles. In 1 and 2 Thessalonians and in 
Philippians he gives only his name. In Philemon he is décyu0s Xp.’ I. 
Elsewhere he is always dwécrodos, with or without amplifications. 
Xpeorod ’I. is the poss, gen., stating whose minister he.is. The order 
of these two names differs in mss. here and elsewhere. But, if we 
follow the best witnesses, it is clear that in his earlier Epistles 
(1 and 2 Thes., Gal.) S. Paul always wrote ’I. Xp., and that in his 
later ones (Phil., Eph., Col., Philem., 1 and 2 Tim.) he nearly always 
wrote Xp.’I. The change appears to have been made during the period 
in which Romans and 1 and 2 Corinthians were written, and it is in 
these three Epistles that the readings are less certain. Here and in 
iv. 5 Xp. "I. is probably correct; otherwise xiii. 5. The change is not 
capricious. Originally "Incods was a name, and 6 xpiorés or Xptords 
was a title. Then "Incois Xporés was a name with a title added. 
Then Xpicrés became less and less of a title, and the two words in 
either order were used simply as a name (see Sanday, Bampton 
Lectures, p. 289 and on Rom.i, 1). 8. Paul was ‘an Apostle of Christ 
Jesus, not in the stricter sense in which the Lord Himself gave the 
title to the Twelve (Lk. vi. 13; Mk iii. 14), but in the wider sense 
in which the title of Apostle was applied to Barnabas (Acts xiv. 4, 
14), Andronicus and Junias (Rom. xvi. 7), James the brother of the 
Lord (Gal. i, 19), and others (Eph. iv. 11). But in this Epistle, as 
in Gal. i. 1, he seems to claim an uniqueness of Apostleship which 
placed him on an equality with the Twelve. 


Std OeArjparos Geos. There is no self-assertion in this. It expresses 
his thankfulness for the Divine call, and reminds the Corinthians 
that what he says deserves attention. 

cal Tipd8e0s 6 G8eAdds. ‘The brother’ means one of ‘the brethren,’ 
a Christian. In the papyri ddedpés occurs to signify a member of a 
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heathen religious association (Deissmann, Bible Studies, pp. 87, 88). 
The paéyral of the Gospels become the ddeAgol or the dytoe of the 
Epistles. In the Gospels paéyris occurs about 238 times, in the 
Epistles never. While 6 A:ddoxados was with them, His followers 
were known by their relation to Him; after His Ascension, by their 
relation to one another or by their calling. In Acts we have the 
transition; there both paéyral and dde\¢ol are fairly common, and ol 
dyco. beginning to be used (ix. 18, 32, 41, xxvi. 10). This consistent 
and intelligible usage is indirect confirmation of the early date of the 
Gospels. We may believe that Timothy had more to do with the 
composition of 2 Corinthians than the otherwise unknown Sosthenes 
had to do with that of 1 Corinthians; but after the first few verses 
he seems to be left out of sight. The coupling of his name with that 
of 8. Paul shows the Corinthians that Timothy retains the Apostle’s 
confidence. See Origen on Mt. xvi. 19. When 8. Paul writes to Timothy, 
he calls him, not a ‘brother’ but a ‘son’ (1 Tim. i. 2; 2 Tim. i. 2), 


Ty éxKxAnolg rod Ge09. Again the poss. gen., marking whose people 
he is addressing (1 Cor. i. 1, x. 32, xi. 16, 22, xv. 9; Gal. i. 13; 
1 Thes. ii. 14; 2 Thes. i. 4). Comp. 4 cvvaywyn Kuplov (Num. xvi. 3) 
and éxxAnola Kuplov (Deut. xxiii. 8). Contrast ro? Geof here with the 
preceding Geo: 6 6eés ‘“‘ brings before us the Personal God Who has 
been revealed to us in a personal relation to ourselves; the latter fixes 
our thoughts on the general conception of the Divine Character and 
Being” (Westcott on 1 Jn iv. 12). See on xii, 13. 


aw rots dylous mac rots ota dy dAq TH Axatg. With all the 
saints which are in the whole of Achaia (R.V.). This is no evidence 
of ‘a considerable body of believers’’: whatever the number may be, 
the Apostle addresses them all. Nor does it show that this is a 
circular letter to be sent to other Churches in Achaia. The letter 
to the Galatians is circular; but that is addressed rais éxxAnolats 
rns Tadarlas, each of which was to have the letter. There were 
Christians outside Corinth, e.g. at Cenchreae, who had heard of the 
disorders at Corinth, and perhaps taken part in them; and all these 
are included in the address. ‘Achaia’ is used in a rhetorically 
general sense. The Roman province included the Peloponnese and 
North Greece as far as Macedonia, which was a separate province; 
but 8. Paul is thinking of those who were interested in the Corinthian 
community (vi. 11). 

Both otcy and otow might have been omitted, as in Col. i. 2. It is 
perhaps owing to Hebrew influence that the fuller expression is found 
here, Rom. i. 7; 1 Cor, i. 2; Eph. i. 1; Phil. i. 1. 
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By ayo: is not meant that these Christians have already attained 
to holiness, but that they are ‘consecrated’ or set apart for a holy 
purpose,—the service of the Holy One. See Sanday and Headlam 
‘on Rom. i. 7. 


2. xdpis viv kal elpyvn. A combination of the Greek xalpew 
(Acts xv. 23, xxiii. 26; Jasi. 1) with the Hebrew Shalom (2 Sam. xviii. 
28); in both cases with the meaning enriched: comp. Num. vi. 25, 26. 
The one is the favour of God, the other the blessing of being restored 
to His favour after being opposed to Him. This is the usual salutation 
in the Pauline, as in the Petrine Epistles, 1 and 2 Timothy being 
exceptions. In them and in 2 John we have xdpis, 2dcos, elphyn, and 
in Jude eos, elpjvn, dydwn. See Hort on 1 Pet. i. 2 and Mayor on 
Jas i. 1. 


dio Oco6 warpcs ypov Kal xuplov "Incod Xpiorod. The coordina- 
tion of Jesus Christ as Lord with God as Father under one preposition 
is evidence, all the more powerful for being indirect, of the hold which 
the doctrine of the equality of Christ with the Father had on the 
Apostle’s mind. In the earliest of all his letters (1 Thes. i. 1) we find 
the same phenomenon. Comp. v. 10; 1 Cor. i. 3 and the benediction 
at the end of this letter (xiii. 14) and of that to the Ephesians (vi. 23). 

In the 0.T. God is the Father of the nation (Deut. xxxii. 6; Is. 
lxiii. 16; Jer. iii. 4, 19, xxxi. 9; Mal. i. 6, ii. 10). In the Apocrypha 
individuals begin to speak of God as their Father (Wisd. ii. 16, xiv. 3; 
Keclus. xxiii. 1, 4; Tobit xiii. 4; 3 Mac. vi. 8). Christ gave His 
disciples the right to do this (Jn i. 12, comp. ili. 3; Rom. viii. 23; 
Gal. iv. 5). 


i.3-—11. THANKSGIVING ror Recent DELIVERANCE 
FroM Peri, or Dears. 


The thanksgiving is a conspicuous feature in 8. Paul’s letters, and 
its absence in the severe letter to the Galatians is the more remarkable 
on that account: comp. 1 Thes. i. 2; 2 Thes. i. 3; 1 Cor. i. 4; Rom. 
i. 8; Eph. i. 8; Col. i. 8; Phil. i. 8; 1 Tim. i. 12; 2 Tim. i. 8; 
Philem.i.4. This example is perhaps only an outburst of gratitude 
towards God, and of affection towards his readers. But he may be 
aiming at giving comfort to others, The word ‘comfort’ (sapdxdnots 
six times, wapaxaXeiy four) occurs ten times in five verses, a fact which 
the A.V. obscures by substituting, four times, ‘consolation.” Usually 
8. Paul thanks God for the condition of those whom he addresses ; 
here for his own rescue from a terrible crisis, which he uses to win 
the sympathy of the Corinthians. 
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8. Hvdoynrds & Ocds kal rarip rob Kuplov jpov "I. Xp. Blessed 
be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ (R.V.), as in the A.V. 
of Eph. i. 8 and 1 Pet. i. 8. Comp. xi. 81; Rom. xv. 6. It is He 
Who is both the God of Jesus (Jn xx. 17) and the Father of Jesus 
(Jn ii. 16, v. 17, &c.) that is blessed by the Apostle. The Evangelist 
who tells us most about the Divinity of Christ tells us that He Him- 
self spoke of the Father as His God, and we need not think that 
either 8. Paul or 8. Peter would shrink from expressing the same 
truth. Had they shrunk from it, they would have avoided language 
which is most naturally interpreted as meaning ‘the God of Jesus 
Christ.’ With this expression comp. ‘O Oebs pov (Mk xv. 34), 6 Oeds 
Tod xuplov quay "I. Xp. (Eph. i. 17), Expicdy ce 6 Oeds, 6 Beds cov 
(Heb. i. 9), re Oey Kal warpi atrod (Rev. i. 6), ro Geo pov (Rev. iii. 
2,12). The wording here is identical with Eph. i. 8 and 1 Pet. i, 3, 
where see Hort’s note. 8S. Paul commonly says edxapwré (or edya- 
pisrojuev) ry Oey. Only here and Eph. i. 3 does he substitute 
eVroynros 6 Oeds. In the LXX. ev\oynrds is more often used of God 
than of men; in the N.T. always (eight times) of God. A benediction 
of God immediately after the address seems to have been common in 
Jewish letters. See Bigg, St Peter and St Jude, p. 16. 

Not dor, but €orw, is to be supplied with edrAoyyrés. 


6 rarip tev olxrippov kal eds mdons mapakAroews. ‘The 
merciful God who is the Source of all true comfort’ is the meaning: 
but ‘of mercies’ is perhaps stronger than ‘merciful.’ Comp. 6 6eds 
Tas é\rl5os (Rom. xv. 13). ‘Mercies’ (Rom. xii. 1) for ‘mercy’ is 
probably a Hebraism. Comp. -6 rarnp ris 5béns (Eph. i. 17) and 6 x. 
tév owrwy (Jas i. 17). See Ellicott on Eph. i. 8. 


4. dm rdoy Ty Alpe qpeov. In all our affliction. 8. Paul repeats 
OAlyus (4, 8, ii, 4) and @AlBw (i. 6) as he repeats wapdxAnors and wapa- 
kaAeiy, and the repetition should be preserved in translation. 

The judas and jyay are probably not a gentle substitute for uve and 
pov. Where he means himself exclusively he commonly uses the 
singular (vv. 15, 17, 23, ii. 1—13, vii. 4, 8—12, 14—16, ix. 1, 2, &c.), 
sometimes with pronouns added which make the singular more 
emphatic (v. 23, ii, 2, 10, x. 1, xii. 13). Where he uses the plural he 
perhaps generally includes Timothy or others, according to the con- 
tex: see Lightfoot on 1 Thes. ii. 4. But changes of number are 
frequent and rapid (vii. 8—16), sometimes in the same verse (i. 13). 
On the other hand, while the plural prevails i. 3—12 and ii. 14—vii. 1, 
in i. 15—17 and ii. 1—10 the singular is constant. It is more certain 
that the singular is always personal than that the plural commonly 
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includes someone else. In vii. 5 4 capt jy» must mean S. Paul only ; 
comp. 1 Thes. iii. 1—5. Here judas may mean all believers. 

OXlyxs implies being pressed down or in great straits. The Vulgate 
has tribulatio here, v. 8, iv. 8, 17, vi. 4, vii. 4, viii. 2; pressura next 
line, Jn xvi. 21, 33; Phil. i. 16; passio Col. i. 24, where it is used of 
the sufferings of Christ. It is under the influence of the Vulgate that 
the A.V. here has first ‘tribulation’ and then ‘trouble.’ In the first 
case it is affliction as a whole that is meant, in the second, every kind 
of affliction (Mt. iii. 10, 19, xii. 31; Lk, iv. 13): Blass, Gram. N.T. 
§ 47.9. The éxi expresses the occasion on which the comfort is 
bestowed. 


elg td SivacOat tds wapakadety. It is part of the Divine purpose 
in giving comfort, that it should be communicated to others. Dat ut 
demus. Community of feeling with others is the note of the Church 
(Jn xiii, 85). It was his intense sympathy which gave 8. Paul such 
power in winning, regaining, and retaining converts. Note the 
attraction of 7s for 7, as in Eph. i. 6, iv. 1, a form of attraction 
which is rare: attraction is common in the N.T., but is not so varied 
as in classical Greek. 


6. Sri Kabds reprroede Td wabijpara rod xpiorrod els ajpas. ‘The 
sufferings of the Messiah abound unto us,’ which means ‘in reference 
to us’ or ‘in our case’; so that the ‘in us’ of the A.V. is substan- 
tially correct: comp. Rom. v. 15, viii. 18. The comfort is given in 
proportion to the suffering, and this correspondence between comfort 
and suffering is effected in Christ, The sufferings of Christ’s ministers 
are identified with His sufferings in that they have the same cause 
and the same end,—the opposition of evil and the vanquishing of 
evil. Comp. iv. 10; Rom. viii. 17; Phil. iii. 10; Heb. xiii, 13; 1 Pet. 
iv. 13. That Christ, now in glory, still guffers in His members, is a 
thought which has no place here, and perhaps nowhere in Scripture, 
For ra radjpara 7. xp. comp. Lk. xxiv. 26, and see Hort on 1 Pet. i. 11. 


obras Sid Tob xptorod. Even so our comfort also aboundeth through 
the Christ. The correspondence is exact, xa0as...ofrws: ‘just as, 
so’ or ‘as, even so.’ ‘Through the Christ,’ who dwells in us through 
His Spirit; Eph. iii. 16—19. Comp. xiii. 4. 

Somewhat different is Bishop Lightfoot’s interpretation: ‘the 
sufferings of Christ are said to ‘overflow’ (xepocevtew) upon the 
Apostle.” See his note on dyravamrdnpd ra vorephuara tov OAlyewr 
Too xpurrod (Col. i. 24), a passage which he regards as similar in 
meaning to this verse, though not identical with it. According to 
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this view the sufferings of the Messiah (rod xpicro’) overflow on to 
those who belong to the Messianic people,—the new Israel,—of which 
the Apostle was marked out as a representative. 


6. Respecting the text see critical note. It is possible that rjs 
owrnplas is a gloss, which has got into the text in two different places; 
but no authority omits it in both places. But whether we be afflicted, 
it is for your comfort and salvation; or whether we be comforted, it is 
for your comfort, which worketh in the endurance of the same suffer- 
ings which we also suffer. But rather than ‘and’ for dé, because the 
connexion is that the Corinthians are gainers whichever be considered, 
the affliction or the comfort. So far from being a self-seeking and 
domineering pretender, as the Apostle’s enemies said, both his suffering 
and his consolation were for the good of his flock. Whenever the 
sufferings of the Christ abound in them, i.e. when they have to suffer 
in the conflict with evil, the Apostle’s afflictions will be a help to 
them. This is a real communio sanctorum. For tpov see on xii. 19. 

The alternative efre...cfre...is common in all the groups of the 
Pauline Epistles, excepting the Pastorals; v. 9, 10, 13, viii. 23, xii. 
2, 3; 1 Cor. twelve times; Rom. xii. 6, 7, 8; Eph. vi. 8; Phil. i. 18, 
20, 27; Col. i. 16, 20; 1 Thes. v. 10; 2 Thes. ii. 15; elsewhere in N.T. 
1 Pet. ii. 13 only. The passive of évepyet» does not occur in the N.T., 
the middle only in 8. Paul (iv. 12; Gal. v. 6; Eph. iii. 20; Col. i. 29; 
1 Thes. ii. 13; 2 Thes. ii. 7) and 8. James (v. 16). Which worketh 
means ‘which makes itself felt in the patient enduring (R.V.) of the 
same sufferings.’ Mere enduring of what cannot be avoided may be 
barren pain or worse. It is endurance without rebellion or reproach 
that is meant by vroporh (vi. 4, xii. 12). Comp, é» rq bropovy dudr 
xrheecbe Tas Wuxas Suav (Lk. xxi. 19), and ray vropovny '1WB jxoveare 
(Jas v.11). And there is no endurance without affliction (Rom. v. 3). 


7. Kal Amis pov PeBala trip tpov. The udp uudv belongs to | 
the whole clause, not to é\mls alone; And our hope is sure concerning 
you: comp. Phil. i. 7. 


eSéres. Because we know. See Ellicott on Eph. vi. 8. This 
knowledge gives the sure hope that, when affliction comes, the 
Corinthians will take it in the right spirit and have their full measure 
of comfort; écré is the timeless present, and is not to be understood of 
the moment of the Apostle’s writing. 


8. Ov ydp OéAopev ipas dyvoetv. A frequent expression with S. Paul; 
1 Cor. x. 1, xii.1; Rom. i. 13; 1 These. iv. 13. Comp. yrwplfouer vptv 
(viii. 1; 1 Cor. xii. 3, xv. 1; Gal. i. 11), and Gédw vuds eldévac (1 Cor. xi. 
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8; Col. ii. 1). These phrases introduce what is regarded as of special 
importance. 


batp rijs OAtijews tjpov ris yevopévns év ry “Aolg. Concerning our 
affliction which came to pass in Asia. The Roman province of Asia, 
which had been bequeathed to the Romans by Attalus II. in s.o. 133, 
is meant. In popular language ‘Asia’ meant the coastlands of Asia 
Minor on the Aegean (see Hort on 1 Pet.i.1). It included the Seven 
Churches (Rev. i. 4). Comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 19; Rom. xvi. 5; 2 Tim. 
i, 15. 


Sr xa’ drepBodry trip Sivapiw eBapyOnpev. That beyond measure 
(Gal. i. 13), above strength, we were weighed down. The load in itself 
Was an excessive one, and it was more. than there was strength to 
sustain. Or xad’ vrepBorj» may qualify urép divauw, exceedingly above 
our strength, so that we utterly despaired even of life. In theN.T. umep- 
Bod is peculiar to this group of Epistles, where it occurs eight times ; 
in the LXX. only once, in the phrase xaé’ vmepBodjy (4 Mac. iii. 18), 
which S. Paul uses iv. 17; 1 Cor. xii. 31; Gal. i. 13; Rom. vii. 18. 
Note the strong compound éfaropnOjva: (here and iv. 8 only). 

What is the terrible affliction which befell 8. Paul (and Timothy?) 
in Asia? Not the outcry against the Apostle raised by Demetrius at 
Ephesus (Acts xix. 23—41), for 8. Paul’s life was scarcely in danger 
then; and, as soon as the uproar was over, he peacefully followed 
Timothy and Erastus to Macedonia (Acts xx. 1). And perhaps 
neither a shipwreck nor a severe illness would have been classed as 
‘sufferings of the Christ.’ More probably he refers to the crushing 
news, which had been brought to him in Asia, of the state of things in 
Corinth, especially as regards repudiation of the Apostle’s teaching 
and rebellion against his authority. As he does not specify what it is, 
it must be something well known to the Corinthians. All that he 
tells them here is how severe it was. To the highly sensitive and 
tender-hearted missionary, this revolt of the Church which he had 
founded in one of the most important centres in the world, and which 
he loved so well, was overwhelming. He did not expect, and perhaps 
he hardly wished, to survive it. The news of it may well have pro- 
duced an amount of suffering such as is here described. Nor is there 
any improbability in his letting the Corinthians know how their 
conduct had affected him, especially after Titus, who would tell them 
the nature of 8. Paul’s affliction, had left him. It is part of the 
strong appeal which in this letter he makes to them; for it proves his 
intense interest and affection, and may convince them of the gravity 
of their conduct. It might well be counted among ‘sufferings of the 
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Christ.’ Like those, it was the outcome of the conflict with evil, and 
(to a large extent) of conflict with Jewish hostility. When all the 
circumstances are considered, the language of vv. 8—10 does not scem 
extravagant for such a trial. But a combination of personal and 
official troubles may be meant. 


9. dAdAd avrol ty davrots ro dirdkpipa rov Savdrov loyxrjKkapev. 
Nay, we ourselves within ourselves have got the answer of death. 
‘When we asked whether it was to be life or death for us, our own 
presentiment said, death.’ The addd does not mark opposition, but 
confirms what precedes: ‘you may disbelieve this, but more than this 
is true’: comp. viii. 7, x. 2; Jn xvi.2. The A.V. has ‘sentence’ in 
the text and ‘answer’ in the margin; the R.V. transposes. Josephus 
and Polybius use dwéxpiua for a decision of the Roman Senate; and 
in an inscription dated a.p. 51, and therefore about the time of this 
letter, it is used of the decisions of the Emperor Claudius (Deissmann, 
Bible Studies, p. 257). Therefore ‘sentence’ or ‘verdict’ is ad- 
missible, although ‘answer’ is perhaps correct. Chrysostom gives as 
equivalents, rhy yndor, rh» xplow, ri» rpoodoklay...rhy drépacw. The 
Vulgate has responsum. The word occurs nowhere else in Biblical 
Greek. With the perfect, éoxixayerv, which vividly recalls the situa- 
tion and prolongs it into the present, comp. ii. 18 and vii. 5. 


tva pr} awero8ores dpev ef’ davrots. This was God’s purpose in 
sending the presentiment of death: comp. iv. 7; 1 Cor. i. 15. For 
the periphrastic perfect comp. Jn xvi. 24, xvii. 19. 


Te tyelpovte Tovs vexpovs. Present participle: He continually raises 
the dead, and a fortiori can rescue from death (Rom. iv. 17). Thus 
the éfaropnOjva of v. 8 becomes the ov« éfaropovpmevor of iv. 8. This 
passing mention of the doctrine of the resurrection (iv. 14, v. 10), which 
had been impugned at Corinth (1 Cor. xv. 12), is perhaps intentional. 


10. & ryAtkovrov Bavdrov. Placed first with emphasis: out of so 
great a death delivered us and will deliver, on whom we have set our 
hope that He will also still deliver us. If we omit drt, on whom we 
have set our hope; and He will still deliver us, while ye also help 
toyether, &c. See critical note. ‘Will still deliver’ intimates that 
the peril is not entirely over, or that it may return. This is against 
the uproar at Ephesus and shipwreck. It fits severe illness; but it 
fits anxiety about Corinthian loyalty or a combination of troubles 
still better. In Biblical Greek ryAcxodros is rare; here only in 8. Paul. 


11. cuvumoupyovvrey kal vpov trip pew TH Seqoe. Ye also 
helping together on our bebalf by your supplication (R.V.). For 
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different words for ‘prayer’ see Phil. iv. 6; 1 Tim. ii. 1: dénors is 
often used of intercession; ix. 14; Rom. x. 1; Phil. i. 4,19; 2 Tim. 
i. 3; Heb. v. 7. See Trench, Synonyms of the N.T. § li. The mis- 
conduct of the Corinthians had nearly killed the Apostle: but, now 
that he has the good news brought by Titus, he feels sure of their 
help; and he tells them that his future deliverance from similar 
danger depends upon their intercessions cooperating with his own 
prayers. The participle means ‘while ye help’ rather than ‘if ye help.’ 


tva é« aodkd\ov mpoodrov. The general meaning of this clause is 
evident, however we may explain the details. Thankfulness for their 
deliverance is not to be confined to Paul and Timothy: their pre- 
servation will be recognized as a blessing by many, who will thank 
God for it. The ta depends upon cuvuroupyotvrwr iuéy rather than 
upon ptceras, If 5:4 woddGy is neuter, it means ‘by many words’; 
but it is probably masculine, and yet is not the same group of 
persons as éx woA\Gv wxpocwrwv. Rather, the latter refers to those 
who by their intercessions won the gift for the Apostle, while da 
wo\\@y refers to those who give thanks for it (A.V., R.V.). Probably 
apocwroy is here ‘person’ rather than ‘face,’ like persona =(1) ‘mask’; 
(2) ‘person.’ See on ii. 10. But it is possible to keep the literal 
meaning in the sense of the expression of gratitude beaming ‘out from 
many faces.’ In that case ‘the many faces,’ or mouths, are those of 
the many by whom thanks are given: that out of many lips thanks 
may be given by many on our behalf for the blessing bestowed upon us. 
It is unlikely that the first wo\\dy is the genitive after mpoodrwy, 
although the Vulgate takes it so: ué ex multorwm personis ejus quae in 
nobis est donationis per multos gratiae agantur pro nobis. In the N.T. 
xdpioua is peculiar to 8. Paul, excepting 1 Pet. iv. 10. Here, as there, 
it is used of an external blessing. It commonly means an internal 
gift of grace, especially some extraordinary power; 1 Cor. i. 7, xii. 4, 
31, &c. For xpdcwra comp. éXlya rpbowra (Clem. Rom. i, 1), and 
éy Trois xpoyeypappévors rpoowmos (Ign. Magn. vi., where see Lightfoot’s 
note.) Chrysostom twice reads év roddAy rpoowry with FGM, dg. 

evxaptorn?y. This passive has two uses; (1) of the person thanked 
(Philo, Quis rer. div. heres § 86), and (2) of the thing for which thanks 
are given (here only in the N.T. Comp. Just. Apol. i. 65). 


4. 12—vii. 16. Aponocia PRO Vira sva. 


This is the first of the two (or three?) main divisions of the letter. 
In it he reminds the Corinthians of his relations with them, and enters 
into a variety of explanations of his conduct. He vindicates his 
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apostolic walk and character, shows what the office, sufferings, and 
life of an Apostle are, and what claims he has upon them. Titus has 
convinced him that the Corinthians now recognize these claims, and 
that he may consider himself to be entirely reconciled to them. 

For eonvenience we may break up this first division into three 
sections; i. 12—ii. 17; iii. l—vi. 10; vi. 11—vii. 16. 


i. 12—ii. 17. VINDICATION OF HI8 CONDUCT, ESPECIALLY WITH REGARD 
To THE CHARGE OF LIGHTNESS AND TO THE CASE OF THE GRIEVOUS 
OFFENDER. 


12. ‘H ydp xatxnorws pov airy torly. For our glorying is this. 
The triplet, xatéxnots (vii. 4, 14, viii. 24, xi. 10,17), xavynua (i. 14, 
v. 12, ix 3), and xavxao6ac (20 times), occurs more often in 2 Corin- 
thians than in all the rest of the N.T. Outside the Pauline Epistles 
none of the three occurs more than twice. The A.V. is capricious; 
‘glorying,’ vii. 4; ‘boasting,’ vii. 14, viii. 24, xi. 10, 17; ‘rejoicing,’ 
here. ‘Rejoicing’ is wrong, and ‘boast’ is wanted for atxew (Jas 
iii. 5). The Apostle’s repetition of the word must be preserved by 
a uniform translation. The ydp closely connects this section with 
the preceding Thanksgiving. ‘I feel sure of your intercessions, for 
my conscience tells me that I have done nothing to forfeit them.’ 

TO paptipioy THs cuverSrjcews tpov. Here, as in Rom. i. 15, ix. 1, 
the conscience is distinguished from the self as a power giving separate 
testimony. Zuveldnors is ‘co-knowledge’ (comp. 1 Cor. iv. 4): con- 
sciousness of one’s acts is one knowledge; reflexion on their merit is 
another. Neither word nor thing was known to Plato or Aristotle; 
the use of the term seems to begin with the Stoics. Comp. Wisd. 
xvii. 10. In N.T. the word occurs only in the Pauline Epistles, 
8. Paul’s speeches in Acts (xxiii. 1, xxiv. 16), Hebrews, 1 Peter, 
and [Jn] viii. 9. See Westcott on Heb. ix. 9 and Bigg on 1 Pet. ii. 19; 
also Cremer, Lez. p. 233. 


dv dydrnre kal elArcpivla Tov Geov. In holiness and God-given sin- 
cerity. See critical note. ‘Sincerity of God’ is that which has its 
source in God, as is seen from what follows; but ‘pleasing to God’ 
and ‘Godlike, Divine’ are also possible. For dyiérns, which is very 
rare in Biblical Greek, comp. Heb. xii. 10; 2 Mac. xv. 2. For el\c- 
xpula comp. ii. 17; 1 Cor. v. 8. Its derivation is a problem: it means 
‘freedom from deceit and fraud, purity of intention.’ See Lightfoot 
on Phil. i. 10. On the shortening of -eta to -1a see WH. u1. p. 154. 

ov év...dAX éy. The repetition of the éy must be preserved: not in 
fleshly wisdom but in the grace of God. By cogla capxixh is meant 
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unscrupulous human cleverness, the very opposite of ‘God-given sin- 
cerity.’ There was plenty of it at Corinth, in trade, in politics, and in 
philosophy. 8. Paul has suffered from it grievously; but he had 
never thought it right ‘to fight the devil with his own weapons,’ or 
allow his good to be evil-spoken of (Rom. xiv. 16). Chrysostom 
paraphrases, ovx éy xaxoupyla obdé wovnpla, obdé é» Sewdrare Adywr 7 ev 
ocuprdony gopiopdrwy. Comp. 1 Cor. ii. 1. 


dveotpdpypey ty tp koopw. We behaved ourselves in the world. 
‘Conversation’ in the sense of manner of life has unfortunately gone 
out of use, and the R.V. drops it here and Eph. ii. 8 for dvacrpégeo Oat, 
and also Gal. i. 18 and Eph. iv. 22 for dvacrpog}, as well as Phil. iii. 
20 for woAlrevya, and Heb. xiii. 5 for rpdros. See Deissmann, Bible 
Studies, pp. 88, 194, where it is shown that this use of dvaorpépeo Oat 
and dvacrpod of moral conduct is common in secular language. By 
éy tm kdopm a contrast is drawn between the holiness of life and 
the sphere in which it was exhibited,—the heathen world in which the 
Apostle laboured. See Hort on 1 Pet. i. 15, and Suicer, Thes. s.v. 


wepircorépws St pds tpas. More abundantly towards the Corinth- 
ians, because of the perils of the situation. Holiness and sincerity, 
with reliance on God’s grace rather than upon worldly craft, were 
specially necessary in dealing with such a Church. Moreover he had 
been there a long time, and they had had more abundant opportunities 
of observing him. 


18. ov yap d\XAa ypddopev. ‘Do not say, Ah, but your letters are 
not sincere, for I write nothing that is inconsistent with what you 
read in my other letters, or with your experience of my life and 
conduct.’ The present, ypdgdouer, does not refer to this letter ex- 
clusively, and perhaps does not include it. He is appealing to what 
they already know of him. ‘My letters are consistent with one 
another and with my behaviour, as you have known it in the past, 
and (I hope) as you will know it to the end.’ The Corinthians had 
previously received three letters from him, the lost letter of 1 Cor. v. 9, 
1 Corinthians, and a third letter, very severe in tone, which is either 
lost or preserved in part in x.—xiii. So they had enough of his written 
words to judge him by. See on v. 23, ii, 8, 9. 


GAN’ 7 G Gvaywveckere 1 Kal emrvyrywoKere. Than what you read or 
even acknowledge. Note the present tense: ‘my meaning lies on the 
surface. You read it at once; you read it and you recognize it.’ 
For the characteristic play upon words comp. iii. 2, iv. 8, vi. 10, 
yii, 10, x. 6, 12. In classical Greek dvaywioxere might mean 
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‘recognize, admit’; and it has been proposed to go back to that 
meaning here: ‘we write none other things than what ye recognize 
or even acknowledge,’ or (imitating the play on words) ‘than those 
things to which ye assent and even consent.’ And it is proposed 
to adopt a similar rendering in iii. 2. But dvaywuioxew occurs more 
than thirty times in the N.T., and seems always to mean ‘read’ 
(Eph, iii. 4; Col. iv. 16; 1 Thes. v, 27, &.). In this Epistle it must 
mean ‘read’ in iii. 15, and almost certainly in iii. 2. It is safer to 
retain the usual N.T. meaning here, as Chrysostom does. Indeed the 
use of the word in connexion with the recipients of a letter, in 
contrast to the writer, seems to be decisive. 

There is perhaps a mixture of constructions in AX’ 4, between ovx 
&\Xa # and otk dAda, 4dAAd: comp. Lk. xii. 51; Job vi. 5; Ecclus 
xxxvii, 12, xliv. 10. It is common in classical Greek, and Hdt. 1. 
49. 1 and rx. 8. 8 seem to show the origin of it. See Winer, p. 552, 
Stallbaum on Phaedo 81 B. 


&rl{fo. He is not quite confident: I hope you will acknowledge 
to the end. ‘Even to the end’ (A.V.) is from the false reading cal @ws 
réXous (DSKLMP). As in 1 Cor. i. 8, ‘to the end’ means to the end 
of the world. The expectation of Christ’s speedy return was then so 
vivid that the difference between ‘ till I die’ and ‘until the day of the 
Lord Jesus’ was not great. 


14. Ste kavxnpa tyov éopéy. Yeo acknowledged us in part, that 
we are your glorying, or, because we are your glorying: the former is 
better. See on iii. 14. As distinct from xatyyors (v. 12, vii. 4, &.), 
xavxnua is that which is gloried in, the thing boasted of: but 8. Paul 
is not careful to distinguish the two words. By dwo pwépous he 
means that not all had been completely won over: comp. Rom. xi. 25, 
xv. 15, 24. 

Kabdaep kal tpets jpav. Exact reciprocity of feeling between him- 
self and his converts is one of the keynotes of this letter: comp. vv. 7, 
1], iv. 15: év toy réOecxe rdéer davrdv Kal robs uaOnrds (Theodoret). 

TY hppa tr. «. yp. I. Comp. 1Cor. i. 8, v. 5; Phil. i. 6, 10, ii. 16. 
The words may be taken either with the whole sentence or with the 
last clause only. They solemnly close the paragraph: comp. v. 10. 


15—24. The rest of this chapter and part of the next are taken up 
with the Apostle’s defence of himself against a charge of ‘ lightness’ 
(édadpla), ¢.c. of not caring for the Corinthians or for his engagements 
to them. That he is disproving a charge of faithlessness, in having 
failed to visit them after promising that he would do so, is perhaps 
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not correct. He tells them here that, at the very time when they 
were suspecting him of neglecting them and treating them lightly, 
he was intending to pay them a double visit. There is nothing to 
show that he had promised two visits, or that, until they read 
this letter, they had ever heard of his project of paying them two 
visits, although they had heard of his purpose of paying them one, 


15. rairy Ty werobijoe. Stronger than édrlfw (v.13). The word 
is of late origin (Hatch, Biblical Greek, p. 18) and is exclusively 
Pauline in the N.T. (iii. 4, vill. 22, x. 2; Eph. iii. 12; Phil. iii. 4). 
Comp. v. 9, ii. 3, x. 7. 

éBovrsptv. I was wishing (Acts xxv. 22, xxviii. 18; Philem. 13). 
He does not say, ‘I promised.’ It is possible to take wpérepov with 
é€BovAéunv: ‘I was formerly desirous.’ But it goes better with what 
follows: to come first unto you, viz. before going to Macedonia, 
where he is when he writes this letter. To this ‘first’ (apérepov) the 
Sevtépay xapdy refers: that ye might have a second joy; the first 
on his way to Macedonia, the second on his way back. The reading 
xdpw may be correct; the two words being sometimes confused in 
mss., a8 in 3 Jn 4. An Apostle’s visit would bring grace (Rom. i. 11, 
xv. 29) and produce joy (Phil. i. 25), In explaining devrépay we must 
not count the first long visit, during which 8. Paul founded the 
Corinthian Church, or the second short visit, in which éy Avry (ii. 1) 
he spoke sharply about some of the disorders. This second visit may 
be regarded as certain (Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, p. 274); but it 
is not alluded to here. The language here is simple and intelligible, 
if we interpret it of the Apostle’s intended double visit to Corinth, 
before and after the visit to Macedonia. For other instances in 
which he tells his readers of intended visits, which he has not been 
able to carry out, comp. 1 Thes, ii. 18; Rom. i. 13, xv. 22. See also 
Acts xvi. 6. Atto of Vercelli understands the first grace of the 
Apostle’s letter, the second of his visit, Epistola ejus imago fuit; 
praesentia corporis, veritas. 

16. 80’ tpov SredOctv es MaxeSoviav. ‘To pass by you into M.’ 
(A.V.) suggests ‘pass by without visiting you,’ which is the opposite 
of the meaning. ‘By you to pass into M.’ (R.V.) suggests ‘by your 
help to pass on to M.’ which is not the meaning. The meaning is, 
through you to pass on unto M., and again from M. to come to you, 
and by you to be set forward on my way unto Judaea. The changes, 
eis...wpos...els Should be marked in translation; ‘ unto...to...unto,’ or 
‘into...unto...into’: not ‘into...unto...toward’ (A.V.), nor ‘into... 
unto...unto’ (R.V.). 
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17. Bovddpevos. This recalls ¢SovAduny (v. 15). As this, then, 
was my wish, did I at all exhibit lightness? The article is probably 
generico and may be omitted in English (A.V., R.V.): but it may 
mean ‘the levity of which you accuse me.’ Comp. 77 trorayy (Gal. 
ii. 5). Like wemrolOnots (v. 15), ékadpla (here only in Biblical Greek) 
is of late formation from éda¢pis (iv. 17; Mt. xi. 80), a8 mixpla from 
awixpés, &c. As always, puirc=num, and expects a negative reply: 
xii, 18; Jasiii. 11; Jn iv. 29, viii. 22, xviii. 35, &e. 


Kara odpxa. Comp. év codig capxixg (v. 12). It means, according 
to the unprincipled motives of a worldly man, which have no unity, 
no seriousness, and so are ever shifting; and not according to the 
guidance of conscience and of the Holy Spirit: x. 3; Gal. v. 16. 
Chrysostom defines the capxixés as 6 Tots rapotor rpoondwuévos Kal év 
rovros diaravros wy, xal Ths rod Ilvedmaros évepyelas éxrds ruyxdvwy, 
so that he follows his own fancies and desires. 


7d Nal val xal ro O% of. The article may again be either generic, 
and be omitted in English, or mean ‘that with which you charge 
me.’ In the latter case it corresponds to our inverted commas; 
comp. Eph. iv. 9; Gal. iv. 25. The repetition is for emphasis, 
as in dui, dujy; and the meaning possibly is that, in his levity 
of character, what he says cannot be relied upon. There may be 
allusion to something in his letters. In 1 Cor. xvi. 5—8 he promised 
to come to them. In the second lost letter, between our First and 
Second, he may have said something different. See notes on ii. 3 
and vii. 8. The conjectural reading, 70 val od xal 7d od val (Baljon, 
Markland, Michaelis, Naber), has no authority. 

Some commentators, both ancient and modern, interpret the ‘ yea 
yea’ and ‘nay nay’ as meaning ‘that out of proud self-will, when 
I decide to do a thing, I do it, and when I decide not to do a thing, 
I refuse to do it, without considering the will of God.’ Even if the 
words can mean this, it does not fit the context. He was not charged 
with obstinacy, but with want of steadfastness: and there is no hint 
of an opposition between his will and God’s will. Rather, he asks 
them, whether they think that, like an unscrupulous man of the 
world, he says Yes and No in the same breath. ‘Do I follow mere 
whims, that there should be in my life a perpetual variation,—a 
decision to-day, an alteration to-morrow, refusal following on consent?’ 


18. mirrds St 5 Oeds. But (whatever you may think of me) God is 
faithful, in that our word toward you is not yea and nay. Comp. 
1 Cor. i. 9, x. 13; 1 Thes. v. 24; 2 Thes. iii. 3. Neither Wiclif, 
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following the Vulgate, nor Tyndale, nor Cranmer takes the words as 
an adjuration (A.V., R.V.), ‘as God is faithful.’ Rom. xiv. 11 is 
urged in support of this; but there we have a known form of adjura- 
tion, which this is not. It is safer not to turn either this or xi. 10 
into an adjuration. By 6 Adyos tjpev he means the message of the 
Gospel (v. 19): hence he quite naturally returns from the singular 
(vv. 15—17) to the plural (18—22). ‘Our doctrine is plain enough. 
The faithfulness of God is reflected in it, and you can find no in- 
consistency there. If, then, we have been faithful in the greater 
things, why do you distrust me in the less?’ He says éorw, not 
éyévero or jv (see critical note), because the doctrine is still before 
them; they all know what he taught month after month: adrods 
xada@y els paptuplav (Theodoret). Possibly there is the further thought, 
‘This is more than my Judaizing opponents can say. They make 
God to be not faithful. He has promised salvation to all. They say, 
Yea, He has to the Jews; to the Gentiles, nay.’ 


19— 22. Closely connected with what precedes, as is shown by the 
dp, extending and confirming the argument. 


19. 6 Tob Geod ydp vids. The position of ydp throws great emphasis 
on to rod deoi: For God’s Son: Blass § 80. 4. ‘There was no incon. 
sistency in our doctrine, for what we preached was One in whom 
inconsistency is impossible.’ It is perhaps in order to show “the 
impossibility of His connexion with any littleness or levity” 
(Stanley) that he gives the full title, 6 rod @co0 ulds Xpiords "Inoods. 
On 8. Paul’s ‘Names for Christ” see Stead in the lxpositor, 1888, 
pp. 386—395. 


8. sjpav. The Apostles were instruments, through whom (v. 20, 
ii, 14; 1 Cor. iii. 5) the Gospel was proclaimed. Comp. &a roi 
xpophrov, not dré (Mt. i. 22, ii. 5, 15, 17, iii. 3, iv. 14, &c.). They 
were not independent agents. 


Su dn0d Kal ZrAovaved kal Tipodéov. Not only was his own teach- 
ing consistent with itself, it was also harmonious with that of his 
fellow-missioners. It was one and the same Christ that was preached 
always by all three. 

There is not much doubt that the Silvanus of the Pauline Epistles 
(1 Thes. i, 1; 2 Thes. i. 1) is the Silvanus of 1 Pet. v. 12 and the 
Silas of Acts xv. 22, 27, 32 [not 34], 40, xvi. 19—29, xvii. 4—15, 
xviii. 5. Asin the case of Saul and Paul, the relation of the name 
Silas to the name Silvanus is doubtful. Abbreviated names often 
ended in -as, as Epaphras, Hermas, Nymphas, Zenas. But the usual 
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abbreviation of Silvanus would be Silvas (Joseph. Bel. Jud. vit. viii. 1); 
and, if Silas be the original name, the common enlargement of that 
would be Silanus. But this is not conclusive, for experience shows 
that great freedom exists as to the modification of names. Silas may 
be the Aramaic Sili with a Greek termination. Silas was a Roman 
citizen (Acts xvi. 37), and as such, and in connexion with the Roman 
family of the Silvani, he may have got the name Silvanus, A Silvanus 
may have manumitted Silas or one of his forefathers. In that case 
neither name is derived from the other. See Bigg, St Peter and 
St Jude, pp. 84, 85. We know nothing more of Silvanus or Silas 
after his working at Corinth with Paul and Timothy, except that he 
was the bearer or draughtsman of 1 Peter (v. 12). It is at Corinth 
that we lose sight of- him. The agreement of Acts xviii. 5 with the 
mention of Silvanus and Timothy here is an undesigned coincidence 
which confirms both writings. The identification of Silvanus with 
Luke may be safely rejected: see Lightfoot’s article on Acts in Smith’s 
Dict. of the Bible, 2nd ed. 


ovx éyévero Nal kal O8, dd\Ad Nal & airy yéyovev. The Christ 
whom we preached did not prove to be yea and nay, but in Him yea 
has come to be. He did not show Himself to be one who said both 
Yes and No to the promises of God, but in Him the fulfilment of 
them has come to pass. It is simplest to make éy airg refer to Christ. 


20. Scat yap érayyelar Oeob, dv atro rd Nat. For how many 
soever be the promises of God, in Him is the yea (R.Y.), or possibly, 
in Him is their yea, é.e. their fulfilment. Numerous as they have 
been, Christ has fulfilled them all, not merely those which affect the 
Jews. For here again év airg probably means ‘in Christ.’ 8. Paul 
says promises, not prophecies. He is not thinking of such fulfilments 
as 8. Matthew (i. 22, ii. 5, 15,17, 28, &c.) and 8. John (xii. 38, xiii. 
18, xix. 24, 36) love to suggest, but of such as he points out Rom. ix. 
25, 33, Gal. iii. 8, 22. Both éwayyeNla and érayyédAouat are used in 
the N.T. in two main senses: (1) the promises of the O.T. which are 
fulfilled by the Gospel (Acts xiii. 32, xxvi. 6; Rom. iv. 18—20, ix. 
4, &.); (2) the promises made by Christ (Gal. iii. 14; Eph. i. 13). 
’Exayyedla is one of the words which links the disputed passage, vi. 
14—vii. 1, to the rest of the letter. 


8d Kal 8’ atrod ré ‘Apry. See critical note. Wherefore also 
through Him is the Amen (R.V.), viz. the Amen in public worship 
(1 Cor. xiv. 16; Deut. xxvii. 15 ff.; Neh. v. 18, viii. 6; Ps. xli. 14). 
By uttering the Amen in the public services the Corinthians had 
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given their assent to this preaching of Christ. It was through His 
(or God’s) fulfilment of the promises that their Amen came to be 
uttered. Or perhaps better, the Nal refers to Christ’s promise, the 
’Auny to the response of the disciple: comp. Rev. xxii. 20. The other 
reading seems to make ‘the Amen’ a mere repetition of ‘the yea,’ 
like ‘Abba, Father.’ 


T® Oe arpos Sdfav Se’ ypov. To the glory of God through us, His 
instruments, asin v.19. The emphasis is on ry dey. The sequence 
runs thus: God made promises; Christ fulfilled them all; the Apostles 
preached Him as the fulfilment; the Corinthians said Amen to this; 
God was glorified (viii. 19) through this effectual preaching. 


21. 6 8 PeParwoy tyas odv tpty els Xprordv Kal xploas pas eds. 
The judas may be the same throughout vv. 21, 22,—‘us teachers, us 
Apostles.’ The ody tui need not be carried to the clauses which 
follow. Teachers and taught alike are continually being ‘con- 
firmed unto Christ’ by God, and in this blessed fact he eagerly 
couples the Corinthians with himself; but the anointing and sealing 
may here refer to those who are set apart for a special office. No doubt 
there is a sense in which all Christians are anointed and sealed; but 
that is perhaps not what is meant here. The change of tense, and the 
omission of ody dpiy although jas is repeated, point to a distinction; 
and the aorists may refer to the definite occasion when the ministers 
were consecrated to their work, and should not, as in the A.V., be 
rendered as perfects. See Waite in the Speaker’s Commentary. In 
Lk. iv. 18 and Acts x. 38 &xpiey and éxpicas are used of God’s sending 
Jesus as the Preacher of the good tidings; and here xploas may be 
meant to refer to Xporéy: ‘who confirmeth us unto Christ and made 
us christs (anointed ones).’ The anointing is with the Holy Spirit. 
Elisha is anointed (1 Kings xix. 16), and receives the spirit of Elijah 
(2 Kings ii. 9, 15). If odv duty be carried on, and xploas and o¢p. be 
understood of the whole body of believers, the change of tense may be 
explained as meaning that.those whom God once for all consecrated 
and made His own, these He ever stablisheth. The closely parallel 
passages, Eph. i. 13, iv. 30, favour the application of o¢p. to all 
Christians. With the pregnant construction BeBawy els Xp. comp. 
Eph. iv. 15 and Ellicott’s note; and with xploas comp. 1 Jn ii. 20, 27. 


22. dS Kal odpayrodpevos tjpas. The 6 is omitted in NJAC'KP and - 
some versions. The sealing is not a mere change of metaphor; it 
continues and extends what has just been stated. Seals have had an 
enormous use in the East, and without a seal no document was valid. 
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This may be part of the meaning here; ‘God stamped us as a guarantee 
of genuineness, especially by the signs of His power which we mani- 
fested’ (xii. 12; Rom. xv. 18, 19; Eph. i. 13, iv. 30: comp. 1 Cor. 
ix. 2). The middle voice introduces another idea; ‘He stamped us 
as His own property, sealed us for Himself. And the proximity of 
BeBacGy and dppaBdva suggests the further thought of the confirmation 
of a bargain: He confirms us along with you unto Christ, in as much 
as He put His seal upon us. Comp. Jn vi. 27 and esp. Rev. vii. 3. 
See Deissmann, Bible Studies, pp. 108, 109. 


tov dppaBava rod mvevparos. The expression occurs again v. 5, 
and the remarkable word dppaSav, Lat. arrhabo and arrha, Scotch 
‘arles,’ is found Eph. i. 14, dppaBwv rijs xkAnpovoulas judy, where see 
Ellicott’s and Lightfoot’s notes. It is said to be of Phoenician origin. 
It is more than a pledge (pignus); it is a part of what is to be handed 
over, which is delivered at once, as a guarantee that the main portion 
will follow. It is an instalment paid in advance, e.g. a coin from 
& large sum, a turf from an estate, a tile from a house. See on ii. 6. 
The genitive is one of apposition, the Spirit being the earnest of the 
eternal life, which is hereafter to be given in full. Comp. Rom. 
viii. 23. God confirms His ministers, and with them those to whom 
they minister, unto Christ; and as a security that they will become 
Christ’s fully and for ever, He gave the Spirit. Or, the reference 
may be to the bestowal of the Spirit at the beginning of the Christian 
life; Acts ii. 38, xix. 6; Tit. iii. 5. 

23. *Hyd 8& pdprupa rov Gedy erikadotpar emt my éuyy puxrv. 
But I call God for a witness upon my soul. ’Eyw and +r. Oedy are 
emphatic ; ‘God is faithful (v. 18), and it is God who sealed us (v. 22), 
and I call Him as a witness.’ As the order shows, ém r. éy. y. 
belongs to émtxadoduat, ‘I invoke upon my soul God as a witness’: 
not, ‘against my soul, on which will come the penalty if I lie. He 
appeals to God, rov rév évvordy éméarnv (Theodoret), to investigate 
_ his soul, and see whether he is not true in what he says, as in Esth. 
v. 1, émixadrecapévn Tov rdvrwy éwbrrnv Gedy. The middle voice shows 
that God is invoked as a witness on his side (Antipho 114, 32; Plato, 
Laws 664). Comp. émixadeicOa rov xipiov or 7d dvoue Tod Kuplov 
(Acts xxii. 16; Rom. x. 13; 1 Cor. i. 2; 2 Tim. ii. 22; 1 Pet, i. 17, 
where we have a similar predicate), and Kaloapa émixadoduat (Acts 
xxv. 11, xxvi. 32, xxviii. 19). ‘As my life shall answer for it’ is 
as incorrect as ‘against my soul.’ 


eSdpevos ipov. With emphasis: it was to spare you, and not out 
of levity or carelessness. Had he come, he must have used great 
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severity, éy sdBdy (1 Cor. iv. 21), and this he did not desire to do or 
think wise. In making this personal declaration he naturally falls 
into the singular; Timothy and others are not concerned. But, as 
Chrysostom points out, he was not acting xara odpxa in this. It was 
not merely because he did not like to be severe, that he abstained 
from visiting them: he was acting under the guidance of the Spirit, 
as in Acts xvi. 7. 


ovKért FAOov elg Keépiv8ov. I came no more (v. 16; Gal. iii. 25; 
Eph. ii. 9; Philem. 16, &c.), i.e. after his former visits. After the 
long stay, during which he had founded the Church, he had paid the 
Corinthians 8 short and painful visit. This short visit probably took 
place before he wrote the letter mentioned in ii. 3, 9 and vii. 8, part 
of which we seem to have in x.—xiii., where the visit is alluded to 
several times (xii. 14, 21, xiii. 12). But it is not alluded to in 
1 Corinthians, because, when that was written, the visit had not 
taken place. The hypothesis that x.—xiii. is part of the otherwise 
lost letter is confirmed by this verse. In xiii, 2 he says, édy &\0w 
els TO wad ob deloouat. Here he says, decdduevos vudy ovxére GAGov els 
KépwOov. The latter statement looks like a clear reference to the 
former threat. Chrysostom makes it refer to xii. 21, which supports 
the hypothesis equally well; but the reference to xiii. 2 is much 
clearer. We have similar correspondences between xiii. 10 and ii. 3, 
and between x. 6 and ii. 9. See Kennedy, Second and Third 
Corinthians, pp. 79 ff. 


24. An example of the Apostle’s tact and caution, to avoid giving 
offence to his flock and a handle to his accusers: xodd{e. rd rpaxd Toy 
elpnuévwy...rodro 5é ws bpopuoby rébecxey (Theodoret). ‘When I speak 
of sparing you, do not think that I claim to domineer over your faith; 
not even an Apostle has a right to do that. On the contrary, I want 
you to have joy in what you believe; and if I had come to you in that 
painful crisis, I could not have helped you to joy. That is what 
I mean by sparing you.’ Comp. iii. 5. 


ovx Ste Kuprevopev. Not that we have (or are exercising) lordship 
(R.V.). For ody Src comp. iii. 5, vii. 9. Having made his personal 
protestation, he returns to the first person plural. By ovvepyol he 
does not mean cooperating with God in promoting their joy, but 
helping them to have joy in believing: helpers with them, not lords 
over them. Apostolic authority is ministerial, not despotic. 


Tq yap wlrre éorykare. For by faith, or by your faith (comp. 
1 Cor. xvi. 18), or, in your faith, ye stand. The emphasis is on 77 
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wlsret: precisely by that. The Apostle is not making the compre- 
hensive statement that it is in faith that salvation is to be found, 
which would not fit the context. He is merely saying, that, so far 
as their faith is concerned, the Corinthians are in a sound position. 
In viii. 7 their faith is mentioned first. As regards that he is not 
anxious about them: ovk éy rovros elyéy re péupacas vpas’ év ddAots 
dé éoadeverOe (Theodoret). He is glad to praise all that he can in 
them. But could he write xiii. 5 after this? See notes there. 


CHAPTER II. 


1. ydp (B17, 37, Copt., Syr., Pesh.) should perhaps be preferred to 
dé (NABCFG); and wdAw év Avery (NABCDFG) is to be preferred to 
é\Oeiy év \Uwy (some cursives, some versions), and wpds dpas adety 
(NSABCKL) to é\Geiv xpds buas (DFG). The whole should read wdAw 
vy Avary mpds tpas EAOciy (NABCKLOP). 

8 Omit vuiv after &ypaya (NIABC!OP). 


7% The uaddov after rodvayrioy (NCKLOP) or after tas (DFG) is 
doubtful. AB and Aug. omit. 


10. & Kexdpiopar ef Te kexdptopar (NABCFGO) rather than ef 7: 
kexdpionar @ xexdpiopat (DKL). ef re xexdpicpa is too well attested to 
be rejected as a gloss. 


16. ék Oaverov...é« Lays (NABC, Oopt. Aeth., Clem. Orig.). In 
both places é« is omitted (?as difficult) DFGKL, Vulg. Arm., Chrys. 
Iren-Lat, 


17. of wodAol (NABCK, most versions) rather than of doo 
(DFGL, Syr., Arm.); and karévawre cob (N!ABC) rather than xare- 


visriovy Tod Geot (FGKL) or xarévayr, roi Oeod (P) or xarevdnrioy 
Geot (D). 


fi. 1—17. THe VINDICATION CONTINUED. 


There should be no break here. The first chapter should have 
ended at v. 22, or still better at v. 14. There is the closest connexion 
between i. 28, 24 and what follows, and from i. 15 to ii. 4 the answer 
to the charge of “lightness” continues unbroken. 


1. &piwa yap égsavr@ rotro. For I determined (1 Cor. ii. 2, v. 3; 
Tit. iii, 12) for myself this; the rodro anticipating what is coming 
(Rom, xiv. 13; 1 Pet. ii. 19; 2 Pet. iii. 8). He has just said that it 
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was for their sakes that he gave up his visit to Corinth. He now adds 
that it was also better for himself that he should do so. ‘ With my- 
self’ (A.V.) would have been wap éuaury or év éx. 


+d pr wddw dy Adery wpds tpds Ody. See critical note. The 
clause is a substantive in apposition with rofro: not again in sorrow 
to come to you. Here and Rom. ix. 2 Avy should be ‘sorrow,’ as in 
the A.V. of v. 8, ii. 7, vii. 10; &. In the A.V. Aden (Lk. xxii. 45), 
éduvy (1 Tim. vi. 10), révOos (Rev. xviii. 7), and wdly (Mt. xxiv. 8) are 
translated ‘sorrow.’ ‘Again in sorrow’ comes first with emphasis; 
and this is the point. He had been obliged to come in pain and griet 
once, and he decided that it was best not to do so again. If he had 
come to Corinth on his way to Macedonia, there would have been 
a second sorrowful visit. The former sorrowful visit cannot have 
been the first visit of all, when he brought the Gospel to Corinth. 
So there must have been a second visit. See on i. 15. This view 
is confirmed by xii. 14 and xiii. 1, where he speaks of the coming 
visit as the third. We need not confine & dury either to the pain 
felt by the Apostle or to the pain inflicted by him. What follows 
shows that both are included: indeed each involved the other. 


2. Kal rls 6 evdpalvey pe; Who then is he that maketh me glad? 
The xai makes the question more emphatic, implying that in that case 
there would be distressing incongruity: comp. v. 16; Mk x. 26; Lk. 
xviii. 26; Jn ix. 86. Winer, p. 545. This use of xaf is classical. 
Blass § 77. 6. 


6 Avrotdpevos UE éu0d. He that is made sorry by me. The sorrow is 
regarded as passing out of (é) his heart into theirs: he is the source 
of the pain. The singular (which is necessary as coordinate with 
6 evgp.) sums up the Corinthian Church as one individual. As yet 
there is no direct reference to the special offender. Had he been 
meant, the Apostle would have expressed himself very differently. 


8. kypaa rovro aitd. I wrote this very thing : see critical note. 
The interpretation is important; but there are several uncertainties. 
For rodro aéré may mean ‘for this very reason’: see Bigg on 2 Pet, i. 
5; Winer, p. 178; Blass § 49. But had S. Paul meant ‘for this very 
reason,’ he would perhaps have written els a’rd rofro, as in Rom. ix. 
17, xiii. 6. Then what does ‘this very thing’ mean? It may refer 
back to the toro in v. 1, his decision not to come in sorrow a second 
time. Or it may refer to the severe rebukes which he had been 
obliged to send: and with this interpretation v.4 isin harmony. In 
neither case can the reference be to 1 Corinthians. For (1) ia 1 Cor. 
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xvi. 5—7 there is no hint that 8. Paul ever had any other plan than 
the one there sketched; and (2) the language here used in vv. 3, 4 
would be extravagant if applied to 1 Corinthians, which can scarcely 
be said to have been written éx wroAAfs OAlWews xal cuvoxis Kapdlas...dia 
®oANGy Saxpvwr. 

There is yet another possibility: &paya may be epistolary aorist, 
and may refer to the present letter. We have &reuya thus used 
(Acts xxiii, 30; Phil. ii. 28; Philem. 11; and 2 Cor. viii. 18, ix. 
3). But in the N.T. there is no clear instance of éypaya as an 
epistolary aorist. In the N.T. &ypaya refers either to former letter 
(1 Cor. v. 9; 2 Cor. vii. 12; 3 Jn 9); or to a whole letter just finished 
(Rom. xv. 15; Gal. vi. 11; Philem, 19, 21; 1 Pet. v. 12), perhaps 
marking the pojnt at which the Apostle took the pen from the scribe 
and wrote himself; or to a passage in the letter just written (1 Cor. 
ix, 15; 1 Jn ii. 21, 26). But some of these, with 1 Cor. v. 11, may be 
epistolary aorists. Here (vv. 8, 4,9) the reference almost certainly 
is to a former letter; and, as this cannot be 1 Corinthians, we are 
once more (see on i. 23) directed to the hypothesis of a second lost 
letter, between 1 and 2 Corinthians, the first lost letter being that 
of 1 Cor. v. 9. This hypothesis may be held apart from the hypo- 
thesis that x.—xiii. is part of the second lost letter. But we seem to 
have here, as in i. 23, confirmation of the theory that x.—xiii. is part 
of this lost letter. In xiii. 10 he says raGra dray ypddu, va rap wh 
drorbuws xphiowua. Here he says éypaya rotro atrd twa wh edOdv 
Aiwnv ox. This looks like a direct reference to xiii. 10. There he 
says ypdg¢w. In referring to this in a subsequent letter he naturally 
writes &ypaya. In the painful letter he speaks of ‘dealing sharply.’ 
In this conciliatory letter he speaks of ‘having sorrow.’ All 
this is consistent. Comp. the correspondence between v. 9 and 
x. 6. Scripsi, for the usual scribebam, is sometimes epistolary. 


ad dv ea pe xalpeav. From them from whom I ought to rejoice; 
from whose hands, as being his children (xii. 14; 1 Cor. iv. 14, 15), 
he ought to receive joy. Comp. ‘wisdom is justified at the hands of 
(d76) all her children’ (LK. vii. 35). The imperfect &« warrants the 
rendering, I ought to have been rejoicing; it implies what should 
have been the case at that time. 


werowWas ert wdvras pds. Because I reposed trust on you ail 
(2 Thes, iii. 4; Mt. xxvii. 43). The dative (i. 9) is more common. 
In this affectionate outburst he does not care to remember that there 
may be some who have not yet been won over: he believes all things 
and hopes all things (1 Cor. xiii. 7). 
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4. ddAd niy dydrny tva yore. Strong emphasis on ri dydrny. 
No doubt some had called his severe letter cruel. But had he not 
loved them so much, he either would have done nothing, or would not 
have abstained from coming and inflicting heavy punishment. 


fv oo weprocorépas els tpas. Not only are they dear to him; few 
of his converts are so dear: and he wishes them to know this, Bov- 
Aerat yap avrovs kal tairy émeomdoacba, rp Setar br. wréov wavrwv 
avrovds pidel, kal ws mepl étapérous pwadnras Sidxetrac (Chrysostom). 


5—11. Having vindicated himself with regard to the charge of 
levity (i. 15—ii. 4), he now goes on to vindicate his treatment of the 
grievous offender. It used to be assumed that this referred to the 
incestuous person, whom the Apostle sentenced to excommunication 
(1 Cor. v. 1—8); and this passage fits that one well in some respects. 
But there are difficulties which seem to be insuperable. (1) It is 
scarcely credible that 8. Paul should speak of so heinous an offence 
as that of 1 Cor. v. 1 in the gentle way in which he speaks here. 
This is vehemently urged by Tertullian (De Pudic. x111.), and it is 
hard to find an answer. (2) If this passage refers to it, its heinous- 
ness was even greater than appears from 1 Cor. v. 1. For vii. 12 
refers to the same case as this passage; and if this and 1 Cor. v.1 
refer to the same case, then the incestuous man married his father’s 
wife while his father was still living. In vii. 12, if rod ddicjoavros is 
the incestuous person, rod décn@éros must be the lawful husband of 
the woman; and the latter is spoken of as alive when 8. Paul wrote. 
Could the Apostle write as he does here of such an offender as that? 
(8) Would he speak of such a sin from the point of view of injuring 
an individual? In1Cor.v. it is the pollution of the whole Church 
which appals him. For these reasons the time-honoured and 
attractive reference of this passage to the incestuous person must be 
abandoned, and both this and vii. 8—12 must be interpreted of an 
offender about whom we know no more than is told us in this letter 
(see A. Robertson in Hastings’ DB. i. p. 493, and Sanday in Cheyne’s 
Enc. Bib. i. 902). He may have been a ringleader in the revolt 
against the Apostle’s authority; and in that case é dd:xnGels may be 
either 8. Paul himself or (less probably) Timothy. Or he may have 
been the one who was in the wrong in some outrageous quarrel, about 
which nothing is said. Everything is uncertain, except that (1) in 
some particulars this passage fits the incestuous person very badly, 
and that (2) the case is treated with the utmost gentleness and 
reserve. No names are mentioned, and no needless particulars are 
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given; and hence our perplexity. §. Paul says just enough to make 
the Corinthians understand, and then leaves rd wpa-yya (vii. 11). 


5. Et S€é tis AeAvarycey, ode épd AAviynkev. But if any hath caused 
sorrow, he hath caused sorrow, not to me. The repetition of Avy 
and Avréw must be preserved in translation here, as that of OAlyis 
and O\Bw, wapdxAnows and wapaxadéw in i. 4—8. El does not imply 
that there is doubt; it is a gentle way of putting it: comp. v. 10, 
vii. 14, x. 7. 

As regards the construction of what follows there is much difference 
of opinion There are four renderings. (1) He hath not grieved me, 
but in part; that I may not overcharge you all (A.V.). This has the 
support of Tertullian and Luther, but it cannot be right. The ddAd 
(comp. Mk x. 40) and do mépous are decisive against it; for d\\d 
does not mean ‘except,’ and do pépous means ‘some out of many’ 
(i. 14), Moreover the Apostle does not urge that he personally has 
been hurt, whether partly or wholly. It is for him not a personal 
matter at all. (2) He hath caused sorrow, not to me, but partly 
(that I may not press too heavily on all) to you. This is better. 
It gives the right meaning to ddd, and it makes dw pépous qualify, 
not the Apostle, but the Corinthians. But it divides the sentence 
awkwardly, and it spoils the antithesis between éué and wdvras ipas, 
which is very marked, éué being placed first, and wrdyras buds last, in 
emphatic opposition. This rendering would require, wa pi) rdvras 
émPap®. (3) Has he not caused sorrow to me? nevertheless for a 
time (that I may not press too heavily on you all) sufficient to such 
aone éc. This is perverse ingenuity. It may be mentioned, but it 
does not need discussion. (4) He hath caused sorrow, not to me, but 
in part (that I press not too heavily) to you all (R.V.). This is almost 
certainly right. The offender has not so much pained the Apostle, as 
he has practically (not to be too severe) pained all the Corinthians. 
S. Paul sets himself out of the case altogether: it is a question 
between the offender and the Corinthian Church. But the Apostle 
will not say absolutely that every member of it has been pained, and 
he inserts dwo pépous to cover exceptions. The dwd pépous does not 
mean that all of them had been pained to some extent, but that 
practically all had been pained, The whole Church was distressed, 
although some did not sympathize. If any accusative be under- 
stood after ér:Bapd, it is the offender, who is not mentioned out of 
delicacy. Comp. the classical wa pundév poprixdy Adyw. 

6. lkavov te TovovTe 1 éririusla airy. Not, ‘This is a sufficient 
punishment for such a one,’ but This punishment is for such a one a 
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sufficient thing ; it satisfies the requirements. Perhaps ixaydy is here 
verbum forense (Bengel), used in the sense of legal satisfaction. Legal 
words are rather frequent in this letter; drodoyla, rpayua (vii. 11), 
ddtxéw (vii. 12), éxdixéw (x. 6), dppaBuwy (i. 22, v. 5), xupdw (v. 8). With 
the substantive use of the neuter, when a feminine noun follows, 
comp. dpxerov ry quepg 7) xaxla abrijs (Mt. vi. 34): dpeoroy rots Iovdalots 
) émcxelpnots abrod (Acts xil. 3p). Blass § 31.2, §. Paul’s readers 
would know who was meant by é rowofros, as they did in the case of 
the incestuous man (1 Cor. v. 5); and they would also know what the 
punishment in this case had been. It is clear from this verse that in 
some way he had been treated as a guilty person. In the N.T. we 
have various words for punishment; xédaors (Mt. xxv. 46; 1 Jniv. 18), 
rymopla (Heb. x, 29), éxdlxnocts (1 Pet. ii. 14), Sten (2 Thes. i. 9; Jude 7). 
Nowhere else in the N.T. does éxiriula occur, and in the LXX. only 
in Wiad, iii. 10. In classical Greek it commonly means ‘citizenship,’ 
the connecting link between this and ‘penalty’ being the idea of 
assessment. The citizen has the rights of which he is thought worthy, 
and the offender has the punishment of which he is thought worthy. 
Liddell and Scott quote C. I. G, 4957. 43 for ‘ penalty.” The use of %4 
roodros here and 1 Cor. v. 5 is no evidence that the same offender 
is meant in both places: in xii. 2S. Paul uses 6 roofros of himself. 
Comp. x. 11; Gal. vi. 1; and of roofro xi. 13; 1 Cor. vii. 28; Rom. 
xvi. 18, a: 


qj td tov wrAEdVoOv. Which was inflicted by the majority (1 Cor. 
xv. 6, x. 5), rather than simply ‘many’ (A.V.). The A.V. has a 
similar inaccuracy iv. 15, ix. 2; Phil. i. 14: but Blass holds that in 
all these passages ‘many’ or ‘ several’ may be right (§ 44. 4). At any 
rate the article must not be ignored (see on v. 16), and we must say, 
by the many (R.V.), which implies a division into many and few, 
majority and minority. This might mean that not all were present 
when sentence was pronounced. It more probably means that a 
minority dissented from the decision as to the penalty. But in which 
direction? Did they regard the punishment as insufficient, or as too 
severe? It is commonly assumed that this minority thought it too 
severe for one whom they did not regard as a serious offender: and it 
is thought that some of S. Paul’s opponents may have openly sympa- 
thized with the.censured man. But the context rather implies that 
the minority were devoted adherents of the Apostle, who protested 
against the penalty inflicted td ray rhetdywy as inadequate. 8. Paul 
does not condemn or reproach this minority for abetting or condoning 
rebellion. He merely tells them that the éririula 4 bd Tay wrecbyuv 
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is txavéy, and that rodvayrloy, ‘contrariwise,’ they may forgive the 
offender. ‘Contrariwise’ implies that previously they had been un- 
willing to forgive him; not that they had previously wished him to be 
very leniently treated. See Kennedy, Second and Third Corinthians, 
pp. 100 ff. 


7. Gore rovvavtlov [paddov] tpas xaplracQar kal mapaxadécat. 
There is no need to understand detv: 80 that on the contrary you may 
forgive and comfort him. If uaddov is genuine (see critical note), it 
indicates that feeling on the subject is still acute. For xaplcac6at, 
which implies gracious forgiveness, comp. xii. 13; Lk. vii. 42, 43: 
the aorist is timeless. With the thought comp. Gal. vi. 1. 

py wos. Lest by any means (1 Cor, ix. 27; Gal. ii. 2). The A.V. 
stumbles over this particle here, ix. 4, and xii. 20. 


Ty weprrcotépg Avy karatro87. The article must not be neglected : 
be swallowed up by his overmuch sorrow. It is useless to ask 
whether death, suicide, apostasy, or despair of salvation is meant, 
Probably nothing more definite is intended than that a continuation 
of punishment will do much more harm than good: nihil enim 
periculosius quam ansam Satanae porrigere, ut peccatorem ad despera- 
tionem sollicitet (Calvin). As Theodoret remarks, 8. Paul here exhibits 
his fatherly tenderness and affection, rq marpexi girocropylay 
yuuvot. With xararo?j comp. v. 4; 1 Cor. xv. 54. The verb is 
common in the LXX, to represent a Heb. word of similar meaning. 


8. Kvpacat elg adrov dyarnv. To ratify towards him love, i.e. to 
make it valid and effective (Gal. iii. 15). The metaphor is so natural, 
especially in one so fond of legal phraseology as S. Paul, that we can- 
not infer from xvpGca: that a formal decree, restoring the offender to 
communion, is suggested. He leaves it to them to decide how affection 
is to be ratified. But it is affection and not punishment that is to be 
ratified: dydwn comes as a kind of surprise at the end of the sentence. 
Comp. Gal. vi. 1. 


9. els rovro ydp kal typaya. Here, as in v. 3, it is very unlikely 
that either 1 Corinthians or this letter is meant. It is the second lost 
letter, written between these two, to which éypaya refers. This severe 
letter, carried by Titus, was a testing letter; and the point of the 
yép and the xal is: For it is also in harmony with my present request 
that you should forgive him, that I wrote in order to test you rather 
than to be severe on the offender. The els rofro anticipates ta vd, 
and its emphatic position makes it almost equivalent to ‘simply for 
this.’ For rv Soxusyy comp, viii. 2, ix. 18, xiii. 3; Rom. v. 4; Phil, 
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ii. 22. In translating, the A.V. has ‘ experience,’ ‘ experiment,’ ‘ trial,’ 
and ‘proof’; the R.V. has ‘probation,’ ‘proving,’ and ‘proof.’ See 
Mayor on Jas i. 8. 

al els wdvra twijxool tore. The reading 7, ‘whereby,’ agreeing with 
Soxiuq, although supported by only AB, 17, is worthy of consideration. 
The els rdyra is the important point. It was not for them to decide 
how far they were to obey: their obedience must extend to (els) all 
points. Here again we seem to have corroboration of the view that 
x.—xiii. is part of the lost letter. In x. 6S. Paul says év éroluy Exovres 
éxdtxfoat wacay wapaxohy, Stray wAnpwO7 tuo 7 bwraxoh. What is said 
here looks like a direct reference to this; and vii. 15, 16 may be 
another reference to x. 6. In the earlier severe letter he spoke of 
‘avenging disobedience.’ In this later conciliatory letter there is no 
longer any such thought. See on v. 3 and on i. 23 for other facts of 
a similar kind. The three together make a strong case; and they lie 
within a very short section of the letter, i. 23—1ii. 11. 


10.. @ 8é re xapfeoGe, nays. The d¢ is ignored in the A.V. and most 
earlier English Versions. It may be a mere particle of transition; 
or may introduce a further reason why the Corinthians should ratify 
love towards the offender. ‘You have proved your loyalty by your 
submission to discipline. But, if you now forgive, you may be sure 
that your forgiveness is confirmed by mine.’ He is not exactly giving 
them a carte blanche to act as they please; he is expressing his 
approval of a public act of forgiveness. ‘‘ We may observe (1) that 
§. Paul acts upon the report of the Corinthian Church properly 
authenticated by Titus, his representative there (ch. vii. 6—14), and 
(2) that he gives his official sanction to their act” (Lias). In almost 
all places xd, xdpuol, xdué, not cal éyw, cat enol, xat éué, are found in 
the best uss. Gregory, Prolegomena, p. 96. 

Kal ydp tyd & Kexdpiopar, ef re kexdpiopar. For also what I have 
forgiven, if I have forgiven anything. As in v. 5, the ei intimates 
no doubt as to the fact; and here, as there, the perfect must be 
retained in English: ef ris NeAUwyxev and ef Te Kexdpiopac are parallel. 
The translation, ‘what I have been forgiven, if I have been forgiven 
anything’ does not fit the context. Note the caf: 8. Paul confirms 
what he has said by a further consideration. The order of the words 
emphasizes éydé as a fresh point. The meaning is, ‘I entreat you 
to forgive him, and you may be sure that I shall do the same; indeed 
for your sakes I have forgiven him already.’ 


dy tpocwre Xpurrod. This is added to prevent a misapprehension 
of dt’ Suds. He acts, not out of weak affection, merely to please them, 
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but with a full sense of responsibility. But the exact meaning is 
uncertain, Hither, in the person of Christ, acting as His vicegerent, 
in persona Christé (Vulgate), ‘in Christ’s stead’ (Luther); or, in the 
presence of Christ, with Him as a witness (Prov. viii. 80), in conspectu 
Christi (Calvin). Comp. ody rq duvduer r. xuplov quay "Inood (1 Cor. 
v. 4). In three passages in this letter the meaning of rpécwror is 
doubtful (i. 11, ii. 10, iv. 6); in three it certainly means ‘ face’ (iii. 7, 
13, 18). : 


11. va pr tArecoventnPaopey bd rod Darava. That we be not 
overreached by Satan. Comp. vii. 2, xii. 17, 18; 1 Thes. iv. 6, 
Here only is the verb used in the passive. The ‘we’ unites the 
interests of the Corinthians with his own. The evil one, whose 
personality is clearly marked, would defraud the Church, if he caused 
it to lose one of its members. Comp. 1 Pet. v. 8. Chrysostom ex- 
plains the r\covetia somewhat strangely. That Satan should defeat 
us by means of our sins is natural enough: but that he should defeat 
us by means of our penitence is grasping at more than can be allowed 
to him. That Satan is mentioned here as well as in 1 Cor. v. 5 is no 
more evidence than the use of 6 rotodros in both places that the 
offender in each case is the same. In every sinful act there must be 
6 rotovros and the work of Satan. Satan is mentioned very differently 
in the two passages. 

ov ydp atrod td votpata dyvootpev. Comp. ras pePodelas roi 
diaBdAov (Eph. vi. 11). Nénua is almost peculiar to this Epistle; 
iii. 14, iv. 4, x. 5, xi. 8; Phil. iv. 7. It is not found in the O.T. and 
is rare in the Apocrypha. Note the paronomasia in vojuara dyvoodper, 
and comp. i. 13, iii. 2, iv. 8, 15, vi. 10, vii. 10, x. 5, 6, 12. 


12—17. The passage about the great offender (vv. 5—11) follows 
quite naturally after v. 4, the connecting thought being Avryn. But it 
is somewhat of a digression, from which the Apostle now returns. 
We might go direct from v. 4 (or even from i.-11) to v. 12, without any 
break in the sequence. 


12. *ENav 8 els mv Tpodda. Now when I came to Troas, 
‘Furthermore’ (A.V.) is quite wrong. Having got the charge of 
levity and the case of the grievous offender out of the way, he returns 
to the affliction which was so near killing him in Asia. His anxiety 
about the mission of Titus, and about the effect of the letter which 
Titus took with him to Corinth, was so intense, that, although he 
found an excellent opening for preaching in Troas, he could not 
remain there to wait for Titus, but went on to Macedonia, in order to 
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meet him all the sooner. Troas would be on his way to Corinth, if he 
went by land through Macedonia from Ephesus. 


els td evayyé&Avov Tob xpiorod. For the gospel of the Christ, i.e. to 
promote the spread of it. 


Cipas por dvepypévyns ev kuply. When a door stood open to me in 
the Lord. Comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 9 and Col, iv. 3, where the same metaphor 
is used, and 1 Thes. i. 9 and ii. 1, where elgodos is used in the same 
sense, viz. an opening for preaching the Gospel. But see Lightfoot 
on 1 Thes. i. 9; also Ramsay in Hastings’ DB. iv. p. 814. In Acts 
xiv. 27 the ‘door’ is opened, not to the preachers, but to the hearers. 
The év xvpl@ gives the sphere in which the opportunity was offered: 
not for teaching of any kind, but for preaching Christ. 


13. ovk loyxnxa Avery tro rvetparl pov. Literally, I have not got 
relief for my spirit. As in i. 9, the perfect shows how vividly he 
recalls the feelings of that trying time. No one English word will 
represent dyeots in all the places where it occurs; vii. 5, viii. 13; 
2 Thes. i. 7; Acts xxiv. 23. Relaxation after tension, or after close 
confinement, is the main idea; and r@ ry. vou is dat. comm. 


TH pr, evpetv pe. Because I found not: dative of cause. Winer, 413. 
D reads évy rp uw}. Apparently they had agreed to meet in Troas; 
and there the ‘sense of loneliness” (Lightfoot on 1 Cor. ii. 3) and 
anxiety about Corinth overwhelmed 8. Paul. By rov aSeApédv pov he 
probably means ‘my beloved fellow-worker,’ not merely ‘my fellow- 
Christian.’ Theodoret suggests that his having no fellow-worker was 
one main reason for going. He felt that he could do nothing single- 
handed, cuvepyov rijs émipenelas odk Exwy, 


Gtroratdpevos atrots. The disciples in Troas no doubt begged him 
to remain and use the ‘opened door.’ But the distracting anxiety 
about the effect of his severe letter prevented all satisfactory work, 
and therefore he ‘set himself apart from them,’ bade them farewell, 
and went forth toM. In N.T. drordocw occurs only in the middle; 
Acts xviii. 18, 21; Lk. ix. 61, xiv. 33; Mk vi. 46. The more classical 
phrase would be dowd{ec@al twa. In ecclesiastical Greek dwéraéis, 
dmworatla, dworay} are used of renunciation of the world; see Suicer, 
dmrordocopat, As in Acts xvi. 10, xx. 1, é&#\ Gov is used of leaving Asia 
for Europe; but it need mean no more than exit from the place. The 
crisis at Corinth was more urgent than the opportunity in Troas, 
Delay might be disastrous: so he goes. 


14. To 88 Oep xapis. This abrupt transition graphically, though 
unintentionally, reproduces the sudden revulsion of feeling caused by 
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the news which Titus brought from Corinth. At the mere mention of 
Macedonia, the memory of what he experienced there carries him 
away. The journey, the search, the meeting, the report brought by 
his emissary are all passed over, and he bursts out into thanksgiving 
for God’s great mercies to him and to the cause. Note the emphatic 
position of 7g Geg here, as in 1 Cor. xv. 57. He commonly writes 
xdpis re Oeg (viii. 16, ix. 15; Rom. vi. 17, vii. 25: comp. 1 Tim. i. 8). 
The outburst of thanksgiving makes him forget the story of the return 
of Titus. We might have guessed it; but he tells it vii. 6, 7: inter- 
jacet nobilissima digressio (Bengel). It is surprising that anyone 
should attribute this sudden outpouring of praise to the success in 
Troas, or to that in Macedonia (of which there is here no hint), or to 
God’s blessings generally. Along with the signal mercy granted to 
him in the crisis of Titus’ mission to Corinth 8. Paul thinks of the 
constant blessings which he enjoys; but it is the remembrance of that 
unspeakable relief from a sickening anxiety which inspires this thanks- 
giving. The connexion with v. 13 is close, and the R.V. rightly makes 
vv. 12—17 one paragraph. 


T~ wavrore OptapBevovre ypas ev te xpioro. ‘Which always 
causeth us to triumph’ (A.V.) is almost certainly wrong. In Col. 
ii. 15, as in classical Greek, O@piauBedw means ‘I lead in triumph,’ 
and is used of a conqueror in reference to the vanquished. No doubt 
some verbs of similar formation at times acquire a causative sense, 
Thus, padyrevw, ‘1 ama disciple’ (Mt. xxvii. 57, where the differences 
of reading illustrate both uses), also means ‘I make a disciple of’ 
(Mt. xxviii. 19; Acts xiv. 21): and Bao:Aedw, ‘I am a king’ (Lk. xix. 
14, 27), sometimes means ‘I make to be king’ (Is. vii. 6). But that 
does not prove that @papBevw ever has a causative sense, still less that 
it means ‘cause to triumph’ here. To say that ‘causeth us to triumph’ 
is the only rendering which makes sense here, is superficial criticism. 
It would be nearer the truth to say that the meaning which @piapBedw 
has in every other known passage gives a deeper sense than the 
rendering which at first sight seems to fit so well. But it is going 
too far on the other side to say that it must mean ‘ triumph over.’ 
It need mean no more than ‘lead in triumph’; and which always 
leadeth us in triumph (R.V.) is the safest rendering here. ‘ He leads 
us about here and there and displays us to all the world’ is Theodoret’s 
paraphrase: r7de xdxeice wepidyer ShAous Huds waow arodalywy. In 
Tatian, Oratio ad Graecos xx11., we have ‘Cease making a display of 
other people’s sayings and, like the jackdaw, decorating yourselves 
with plumage not your own’: raicacbe Abyous d\Xorplous OptauBevovres 
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cal, wowep 6 xodotds, ox ldlos emcxoopovpevot wrepois. Suicer shows 
that Chrysostom uses OpiauBedw and OpiduBevots simply in the sense 
of display. Here, those who are led in triumph are so led, not to 
humiliate them, but to show them to the whole world as being the 
property and the glory of Him who leads them. In a Roman triumph 
the general’s sons (Liv. xiv. 40), with his legati and tribuni (Cic. In 
Pis. xxv. 60; Appian, Mith. 117), rode behind his chariot. So God 
has made a pageant of the Apostle and his fellow-workers, as instru- 
ments of His glory. We may go farther, and say that, before 
exhibiting them as His, He had taken them captive, as was true, 
in a very marked way, of S. Paul; or that He had triumphed over 
them by showing that all their anxiety, which they ought to have cast 
upon Him (1 Pet. v. 7), was needless. But the idea of display is all 
that is required (comp. 1 Cor. iv. 9), and it fits on very well to 
gavepodryrt, which follows. The success of his letter to Corinth and 
of the mission of Titus was a conspicuous example of God’s showing 
to the world that the Apostle and his colleagues were His ministers 
working for His glory. The addition of év r@ xptorg, like éy xuplyp 
in v. 12, marks the sphere in which the display takes place. It is as 
being Christ’s that they are God’s (1 Cor. iii. 23). See Field, Otium 
Norvic. 11. p. 111, Notes on Translation of the N.T. p. 181; but he 
denies the reference to a Roman triumph. 

THY Oop HY THS ywaoews airov. The idea of a triumphal procession 
continues, with the burning of incense which accompanied such things. 
The sweet odour is the knowledge (genitive of apposition) of God in 
Christ, diffused by the Apostles and their fellows in every part of the 
world. It is immaterial whether we interpret avrod of God or of 
Christ. Verse 15 favours the latter: comp. iv. 6. God is revealed in 
Christ, who came in order to reveal Him; so that the meaning is the 
same, however we interpret airof?. See Chase, Chrysostom, p. 184. 

Sv pov. Through us (R.V.). As in i, 19, 20, did indicates that 
they are only instruments. Throughout the passage everything is 
attributed to God. It is to Him that thanks are due. It is He too 
who, not makes us to triumph, but displays us in His triumph, as 
instruments which He owns and uses in diffusing the fragrant know- 
ledge of Himself in His Son. Note the mdvrore, ‘at every time,’ at 
the beginning, and the éy rraytl réay, ‘in every place,’ at the end, of 
this description of God’s work. 


15. ori Xprorod edwhla éopiy rp Oe. The sre explains de” quar. 
Those who diffuse the fragrant knowledge are now themselves spoken 
of as being to God (dat. comm.) a sweet odour (Dan. ii. 46 Theodot.) of 
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Christ. The emphasis is on Xpicrod: For it is of Christ that we are 
a sweet odour to God. To God they are always this; but among men 
there is a difference, not because the knowledge of Christ varies in 
sweetness and salubrity, but because some men are ready to welcome 
it and some not. These two classes are distinguished as rots owfo- 
pévois, those that are being saved, or are in the way of salvation 
(Lk. xiii. 23; Acts ii, 47; 1 Cor. i. 18), and rots dtrodAvpévors, those 
that are perishing, or are in the way of perdition (iv. 3; 1 Cor. i. 18; 
2 Thes. ii. 10). The use of edwdla does not prove that the idea of 
sacrifice is here introduced: the burning of spices in triumphal pro- 
cessions sufficiently explains the metaphor. The sacrificial expression 
is don) edwdlas (Gen. viii. 21; Exod. xxix. 18, 25, 41; about 40 times 
in the Pentateuch). Contrast Eph. v. 2 and Phil. iv. 18, where 8. Paul 
not only says écui7v edwolas, but adds duclay, thus placing the sacrificial 
meaning beyond a doubt. See Hatch, Biblical Greek, p. 18. 


16. ols piv dopr ex Oavdrov els Odvarov, off 8 dopr ex Los 
els Lorv. Note the chiasmus: the clauses balance what precedes 
in the reverse order. Comp. iv. 8, vi. 8, ix. 6, xiii. 3. A savour from 
death unto death...a savour from life unto life. Inaccuracy about 
the definite article is 8 common defect in the A.V. Sometimes, as 
here (‘the savour’), it is inserted where there is no article in the 
Greek (iii. 3, 15, vi. 2, xi. 13, 15; Lk. vi. 16; Jn iv. 27; Acts viii. 5); 
very often it is ignored where it is in the Greek (ii. 6, xii. 13; 
1 Cor. ix. 5; Phil. i. 14; Rom. v. 15—19; Col. i. 19; Heb. xi. 10; 
Rev. vii. 13, 14, &c.); sometimes it is mistranslated ‘that’ or ‘ this’ 
(iii. 17, vii. 11; Jn i, 21, 25, vi. 14, 48, 69; Acts ix. 2, xix. 9, 23, 
xxiv. 22). The é« in both places is to be retained: see critical note. 
It has probably been omitted because of the difficulty of seeing how 
Xpwrot edwila can proceed éx @avdrov. The meaning seems to be 
this. The two kinds of recipients are in an incomplete condition, the 
one tending to salvation, the other to perdition. The sweet savour 
of Christ comes to both, and it confirms each class in its original 
tendency. In the one case there is a progress from death potential to 
death realized, in the other a progress from life potential to life 
realized. The coming of Christ, whether in person or in the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, involves a xpiois, a sundering of those who are 
ready for Him from those who are not (Jni. 5, iii. 19, ix. 89, xviii. 37; 
Lk. ii, 84; 1 Pet. ii. 7). For éx...els comp. Rom. i. 17; Ps. lxxxiii. 
(Ixxxiv.) 8. 


Kal mpds tatta tls tkavds; And for these things (first with 
emphasis) who is sufficient? Comp. ovros d¢ rl; (Jn xxi. 21). For 
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the xal see on v. 2, With dramatic, suddenness 8. Paul presses on 
his readers the tremendous responsibility of having to carry a message 
with this double power, which to some of those who hear it may result 
in death. The question is preparatory to an inquiry into the office 
and character of an Apostle as a vindication of his own conduct. See 
iii. 4—6 for the answer. Is quis tam (Vulg.) a corruption of quisnam? 


17. ov ydp éopev os of woddof The answer to the question is lost 
in the contrast between the Apostle and the other teachers: but the 
answer which is implied is that ‘we are sufficient’; for we are not as 
the many. The article is again ignored in the A.V., as inv, 6. But, 
unless the Apostle is here comparing the Judaizing teachers with 
himself, Silvanus, and Timothy, ol rodAol can hardly have its common 
meaning of ‘the majority.’ Even in his most desponding moods 
S. Paul would scarcely say that in the Church at large false teachers 
were ‘the majority.’ But of wodAol may mean a definite group which 
is large, ‘the many’ who are well known, as in Polycarp 2,7. In 
any case it retains the tone of contempt with which of roddol are often 
mentioned. 

KamwnArevovres Tov Adyov tod Ccod. Corrupting the word of God. 
The participle goes with éouév: ‘such is not our manner of teaching.’ 
But ‘corrupt’ is an inadequate rendering of xaxn\ciw, which means 
‘corrupt for sordid gain.’ Their corrupting or falsifying of the word 
is spoken of as dododyres (iv. 2): and the Vulgate has adulterantes in 
both places. Erasmus suggested cauponati; and this is used by 
Cassiodorus; quod verbum veritatis videantur esse cauponati (Hist. 
Eccl. tv. 24). A xdwndos is one who sells by retail, a huckster, 
especially a retailer of wine; and hence one who makes gain by petty 
traffic, with or without the additional notion of cheating by adultera- 
tion or otherwise: comp. ol xdanol cou ployovot Tov olvoy Bdare 
(Is, i. 22). In the only other passage in the LXX. in which xday)os 
occurs, ‘An huckster shall not be judged free from sin’ (Ecclus 
xxvi, 29), there is the same idea of cheating. Here xan evovres 
means ‘adulterating for the sake of pitiful gain.’ 

GAN’ os & elAcxpivlas, GAN’ ws ex Geod. ‘Sincerity (i. 12) is in our 
hearts; nay more, God is in our hearts; and therefore what comes 
from sincerity comes from Him.’ The second dA\d marks a climax : 
in vii. 11 and 1 Cor. vi. 11 we have a series. Both sources (éx) of the 
Apostle’s teaching are in marked contrast to xamn)evovres. 

xatévayte Geo9. This consciousness of the Divine presence (xii. 19; 
Rom. iv. 17) is a guarantee for sincerity. See critical note. Neither 
xarévavre (xii. 19; Rom. iv. 17, &c.) nor xarevdsrioy (Eph. i. 4; Col. 
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i, 22; Jude 24) are found in classical authors: both occur several 
times in the LXX. 

ty Xpiorg, As being His members and ministers. In Him our 
teaching lives and moves. Comp. v.17; Rom. xvi. 10. 


CHAPTER III. 


1. Ff py (NBCDFG, Vulg. Syrr.) rather than ef uj (AKLP, Arm., 
Chrys.); and &¢ ries (NBCD°FGKLP) rather than dowep rivés (AD! 
and some cursives); and ¢€ dpov without addition (SABC, Copt. Arm. 
Aeth.) rather than with ovorarixéy (DFGKLP, Syrr. Goth.). 


8. Kapdlars (NABCDGLP) rather than xapdlas (FK, Vulg. Copt. 
Arm. Syr-Pesh., Iren-Lat. Orig. Chrys.). Westcott and Hort suspect 
that the second wdaély is a primitive clerical error. 

5. ad’ éxvrov before Ixavol éouey (NBC, Copt. Arm.) rather than 
after Noylcacdal re (ADFGP) or after ixavol éouery (KL); and doyt- 
cacGat (NABKL) rather than doyiferPar (CDFG); and & abrav (BFG) 
rather than ¢& éavrdv (NACD). 

7. ypdéppaciw (NACD?D*KLP, Vulg. Copt. Goth.) rather than 
ypéupart (BDG, Arm.); and Alors (NABC) rather than éy NlPois 
(S°KL, Vulg. Arm.). 

9. 1 Staxovla (BD*KLP, f Copt. Goth., Chrys.) rather than rj 
diaxovlg (NACDFG, d am Syrr. Aeth), but doubtfully; and 8é&y (NABC) 
rather than éy 567 (S7DFGKLP, Vulg. Arm.). The év may come from 
v.11. 

13. avrod (ABCFGLP) rather than éavrod (SDK). 

15. wvika dv dvaywooknrat (NABC) rather than jika dvay- 
vioxerat (FGKL) or qvixa dvaywionnrat (DP), The d» was lost in 
dvaryw. 

17. Kvoplov, &Aevdepla (NABCD) rather than Kuplov, éxe? édevdepla 
(S*D*D5FGKLP, Arm. Aeth.). Hort suspects that the original reading 
was xuptoy, éAevdepla, 


ili. 1—vi. 10. VinpicaTion 1n Detar, or His ApostToLic OFFIce, 
OF HIMSELF AS AN APOSTLE, AND OF THE GOSPEL WHICH HE 
PREACHES, 

1—6. These opening verses deal with a difficulty which had been 


growing at Corinth. He was so often obliged to speak of himself and 
his authority, that he laid himself open to the sneering reminder that 
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‘‘ gelf-praise is no recommendation.” The outburst of praise in ii. 14 
—17 is likely to provoke this sneer once more. So, before going on 
with his Apologia, he turns aside to deal with this, ‘Do not think 
that I am writing a testimonial for myself. I have no need of anything 
of the kind. You are my testimonial. Any ability which Apostles 
may have is not their own, but comes from God.’ 


1. ’Apxdépeba wddwy gavrods cuvirrave; Are we beginning again 
to commend ourselves? This looks like a reference to a charge which 
had been brought against him. Such passages as 1 Cor. ii, 16, iii. 10, 
ix. 1—5, 20—27, xiv. 18, xv. 10 might easily lead to such accusations, 
And if x.—xiii. is part of the second lost letter, the rddw here is still 
more intelligible, for there is plenty of self-commendation in those 
four chapters. See oni. 23, ii. 4,9. For curtordvey in the sense of 
‘commend,’ which is specially common in this letter (iv. 2, v. 12, vi. 4, 
11, 12, 18), comp. Rom. xvi. 1. Its other N.T. meaning is ‘establish 
by argument, prove by evidence’ (vii. 11; Rom. v. 8; Gal. ii. 18). 
The notion of ‘bringing together,’ in the one case persons, in the other 
things, connects the two uses, which Hesychius marks as éraeiy and 
BeBatodv. 


7 BY xpritopev ds rives. See critical note, The ‘others’ of the 
A.V. has no authority. The yu of course implies a negative reply. 
Elsewhere 8. Paul speaks of his opponents as rivés (1 Cor. iv. 18, xv. 12; 
Gal. 1.7). Here they are the of zoddol of ii. 17, who had brought 
commendatory letters from some congregation or other, and had tried 
to discredit the Apostle, because he had nothing of the kind. Comp, 
the commendation of Titus and his companion (viii. 22—24), of 
Timothy (1 Cor. xvi. 10, 11), of Judas and Silas (Acts xv. 25—27), 
of Apollos (Acts xviii. 27), and of Demetrius (2 Jn 12). The Epistle 
to Philemon is a ovorarixy émtcrod}. For examples of such letters in 
the early Church see Suicer. They were very necessary as a guarantee 
that the visitor (1) might safely be entertained as a guest, (2) might 
rightly be admitted to communion. See Paley, Horae Paulinae rv. 10. 
The é& tpov implies that the Judaizers got the Corinthians to give 
them commendatory letters. 


2. | émrrody pov tpets doré. The metaphor is loosely used. 
The Corinthians are themselves a letter; the letter is written on the 
Apostle’s heart; it is also written on their hearts. There are two 
main points. 1. ‘We have got something better than ordinary 
letters; we have got yourselves, and the affectionate ties which bind 
us to you can be discerned by all the world,’ 2. ‘The testimony is 
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not traced with ink on a perishable surface; it is written in living 
characters by the Spirit on imperishable souls,’ See Deissmann, Bible 
Studies, p. 59. In Polycarp (11) there is a clear reference to this. 


dy tats xapS{ais ajpov. It is probable that in saying ‘hearts,’ not 
‘heart’ (comp. iv. 6, vii. 8), the Apostle includes others with himself. 
Contrast 4 xapdla tpdy wexddruvra (vi. 11), and see Lightfoot on 
1 Thes. ii. 4 as against Conybeare and Howson 1. pp. 95, 419. The 
’ Corinthians are his (and Timothy’s) svorarixh éxicroh}, because his 
message has found a place in their hearts (iii. 6), and because they 
had given him too a place in their affections (1 Cor. iv. 15). 


ywooKopévyn Kal dvayiwwoKopévn. Another play upon words: see 
oni. 18. The translation ‘ read’ is here so entirely appropriate, that 
to render dvaywwoxopévn ‘acknowledged, recognized, admitted’ is not 
allowable: see v. 15, where ‘read’ must be the meaning. All men, 
including the Corinthians themselves, could see the ties which bound 
8. Paul to them. Comp. vi. 11, vii. 8; Phil. i. 7. éwtorodpy Euyuxov 
Exonev Ta Kad’ quads cumordcay vpiv, ray alorw Ty byerépay, THY 
mwavraxod yijs Kal Oardrrys gdounévny (Theodoret). 


8. davepoipevor. Nothing need be inserted: being made manifest 
that ye are an epistle of Christ. No article: see on ii. 16. The 
participles are in logical order; first known as being there, then read 
by all, then made manifest as an epistle of Christ. He means that 
Christ is the real giver of the commendatory letter, for it is He who 
sends the Apostle and his colleagues and gives them success. In these 
chapters davepdw is frequent; iv. 10, 11, v. 10, 11, vii. 12. 


Staxovnbetoa dd’ pov. Is the diaxovla that of the amanuensis 
(Rom. xvi, 22), or that of the bearer (Acts xv. 30; 1 Pet. v. 12 pro- 
bably)? The latter best accords with the idea of dissemination (i7o 
advrwe dvOpirwy, v. 2): wherever 8, Paul went he spoke of his 
Corinthian friends (ix. 2, 8). 


od péAavs...oun dy wiaflv. We might have expected év peuSpdvas 
(2 Tim, iv. 13) or évy xdpry (2 Jn 12): but the proverbial opposition . 
between ‘hearts of flesh’ and ‘hearts of stone’ (Ezek. xi. 19, xxxvi. 26; 
Jer. xxxi, 38) comes into his mind, together with the thought of God’s 
writing His law—formerly on tables of stone, now on tables which are 
hearts of flesh. We may sum the whole up thus: ‘ What Christ by 
the Spirit of God has written on your hearts is written on our hearts 
as a commendation to all men.’ The Apostle ever ‘‘ wore his heart 
on his sleeve.” These two verses (2, 8) should be compared with 
iv. 12—15, v. 18, vi. 11,12. In all four places we see 8. Paul’s great 
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love for his converts breaking through the subject in hand and coming 
to the surface. Note the difference between the dative without é and 
with é, p&ave and dy wAagly; and also between capx(vats, balancing 
ALOlvars, both of which refer to material, and capxexats (i. 12, x. 4), 
which would refer to quality. If we read xapS(ats, not xapdlas (see 
critical note), the dative is in apposition with w\atiy: not on tables of 
stone, but on tables, (which are) hearts of flesh. For ‘ink’ and ‘tables’ 
see atramentum and tabulae in Dict. of Antiquities. The connexion ° 
with what follows seems to be close: yet WH. begin a fresh paragraph 
with v, 4, 


4. Ilerol@now 88 rovavrny fopev. And confidence of this kind we 
have through Christ to God-ward (see on i. 15). ‘We did not get it 
through our ability in reference to our own work.’ The confidence 
(first with emphasis) is that which is indicated in vv. 1—3,—the sure 
testimony which the faith of the Corinthians afforded to the validity 
of S. Paul’s Apostleship; and the confidence is felt even when the 
Apostle puts himself in the presence of God. 


5. ovx Ere dd’ éaurdv ixavol éopev. I do not mean that (i. 24) 
we are sufficient (ii. 27) to account anything proceeding from ourselves 
as coming out of ourselves (i.e. being really originated by us); but our 
sufficiency comes from God. Whatever qualification the Apostle has, 
it is not one of merit; it is wholly a gift from above; comp. iv. 7. 
The verse answers the question raised in ii.17. The words may mean: 
not that of ourselves we are sufficient to account anything as coming out 
of ourselves, dc. But in neither case do we get any support for the 
doctrine that the natural man is incapable of good. Nowhere else in 
Biblical Greek is tkavérys found. In % lxavdrns éx roo Geo there may 
be a reference to the Divine Name El Shaddai, which was sometimes 
understood as meaning ‘The Sufficient’; and lxaydés is found in this 
sense Ruth i. 20, 21; Job xxi. 15, xxxi. 2, xxxix. 32 [xl]. 2]; Ezek. 
i, 24(A). Comp. 1 Cor. iii. 6. 


6. ds Kal ixdvwoev tipas Staxdvovs. Who also made us sufficient 
as ministers (R.V.). The repetition, ixavol, ixayérys, ixdywoey, must 
be preserved; also the aorist, which (as in Col. i. 12) points to the 
moment when the gift of competency was bestowed. For éidxovos 
comp. xi. 15; Eph. iii. 7; Col. i. 23, 25. 

katwys Statijxns. Of a new covenant (R.V.). The thought is 
suggested by wAatiy AcOlyais, and the phrase comes from Jer. xxxviii. 
({xxxi.] 81 (Heb. viii. 8). It is used of Christianity first in 1 Cor. xi. 25. 
The emphasis is on xavfjs, and perhaps for that reason the article 
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is omitted. But in Heb. ix. 15 dta04xns precedes, and there also the 
article is omitted. Here, and in all other passages where xawés 
occurs, the meaning is ‘fresh, not obsolete, not worn out.’ In Heb. 
xii. 24 we have d:a4xns véas, which means a covenant that is ‘recent, 
not ancient.’ Comp. ‘new wine into fresh wine-skins’ (Mt. ix. 17; 
LK. v. 38). New wine may or may not be better than old: fresh 
skins must be better than skins that are worn out. So here, xawis 
implies that the new covenant is better than the obsolete one (Heb. 
viii. 13). It is valid and effective, with plenty of time to run. See 
Trench, Synonyms § ux. On the rival translations of dadfcn, 
‘covenant,’ and ‘testament,’ see Westcott’s detached note on Heb. 
ix. 16, pp. 298—3802. 


ov ypdpparos GAAd wvetparos. Jer. xxxi. 31—33 is still in his 
mind, with Ezek. xi. 19. The important word xaiyjjs gives an abrupt, 
but very natural turn to the argument. He has been urging the 
superiority of his own claims on their affection and obedience to 
those of his Judaizing opponents. He now points to the boundless 
superiority of the dispensation of which he is a minister to that which 
the Judaizers represent. Even if as an individual he had nothing to 
urge, the claim of the Gospel which he brought to them would be 
paramount, and that in three particulars. This dispensation of grace 
is xawh, wvevparos, {woroe:. 1. It is not obsolete, like the Jewish 
Law, but of full force. 2. It is not an external legal instrument, but 
an indwelling power. 3. It is nota judicial enactment, putting those 
who transgress it to death; its spirit gives life to all who accept it. 
The Law simply said, ‘ Thou shalt not,’ and imposed a penalty for 
transgression. So far from giving any power to keep its enactments, 
by its prohibitions it provoked men to transgress (Rom. vii. 5—18, 
v. 20). The spirit of the Gospel is really the Spirit of God, entering 
the heart and making the recipient, not only able, but willing, to 
obey. Chrysostom has a fine passage in which he contrasts the Law 
and Grace under this third head. The Law finds a man gathering 
sticks on the Sabbath, and stones him. Grace finds thousands of 
robbers and murderers, illuminates them, and gives them life. The 
one turns a living man into a dead one: the other out of dead men 
makes living ones. Christ says, ‘Come unto Me all ye who are 
heavy laden,’ not ‘and I will punish you,’ but ‘and I will give you 
rest.’ Comp. the contrast in Jn i. 17. ¢ 

It matters little whether we regard the genitives, ypduparos and 
avedparos, a8 Characterizing dtaxdvous or dtadjxyns: but 4 dtaxovla rob 
avevparos (v. 8) is in favour of the former. The Apostles are 
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ministers, not of a covenant that is literal and formal, but of one that 
is spiritual: therefore, as ministers, they are not of letter, but of spirit. 
It is perhaps safer not to insert the article in translation. For the 
characterizing genitive comp. Lk. iv. 24, xvi. 8, xviii. 6; Jasi. 25, 
ii. 4. Winer, p. 297; Blass, § 35. 5. 


TO yap ypdppa droxre(ve. Eternal death, as the opposite of 
eternal life, is meant: that is the tendency of the letter. The 
prohibitions of the Law incite to sin which involves death. And, 
with regard to physical death, the Law gave no promise of resurrec- 
tion. Origen was strangely mistaken in supposing that this passage 
supports his view that the literal interpretation of Scripture is harm- 
ful, and that, to be profitable, interpretation must be mystical and 
‘spiritual,’ or at least moral. And, however true it may be that to 
keep insisting upon the letter becomes fatal to the spirit, that is not 
what is meant here. The point here is, that the Law is incomparably 
inferior to the Gospel. 

The form daoxréyye, which is believed to be Aeolic, is found here 
(NFGKP) for droxrelve (B), and is accepted by some editors here and 
Mt. x. 28; Mk xii. 5; Lk. xii. 4; Rev. vi. 11. WH. accept it Rev. vi 
11. None accept dxroxrevec (ACDL). 


7—11. The inferiority of the Law to the Gospel is set forth in a 
detailed argument directed against the Judaizers: Spa wis radu bro- 
répverat 7d ppdynua To "Tovdaixdy (Chrysostom). 


7. & ypdppaciy évreruTwpévn A(Oors. Engraven in letters (see 
critical note) on stones. The thought of the wAaktivy AcOlvas is still 
in his mind. The Ten Commandments are here put for the whole 
Mosaic Law. 


eyevr}On ev SdEq. Came with glory (R.V.), was manganese in glory. 
Comp. xdyw év dadevela éyevdpuny (1 Cor. ii. 8). 


Bore py Sivacbat drevicar. The glory of that dispensation was so 
great that even its manifestation on the face of the lawgiver was over- 
powering to those who received it. At this point the reference to 
Exod. xxxiv. 29—35 begins. For rovs viots *IopanA, the regular 
phrase in the LXX., comp. Rom. ix. 27; Heb. xi. 22; Rev. ii. 14. 


mv karapyountvyny. Which was being done away. Comp. 1 Cor. 
xiii, 8, 10; Gal. v.11. The point is, that, however dazzling, it was 
only temporary and very transitory. This is an emphatic after- 
thought, which is taken up again v. 11. 
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8. was ody) paddov...torat év 86&q. How shall not (Rom. viii. 82) 
rather (1 Cor. xii. 22) the ministration of the spirit be with glory. 
The change from éyev7}0n to ora: marks the difference between the 
glory imparted to the Law, which was short and is past, and the innate 
glory of the Gospel, which will be permanent. 


9. The Apostle justifies (yédp) what has just been said by showing 
that the same contrast holds good if we compare the two from an 
earlier standpoint. The Law is a daxovla roi Oavdrov, because it is 
& diaxovla ris xaraxploews, and condemnation leads to death. The 
Gospel is a Staxovla rod wvevparos rod fworotofyros, because it is a 
Staxovla rijs Stxatoodvns, and righteousness leads to spiritual life; for 
‘the spirit is life because of righteousness’ (Rom. viii. 10). In a very 
much higher degree the ministration of righteousness is superabundant 
in glory. The righteousness is that which comes through faith in 
Christ (Rom. i. 16, 17, iii. 22). Note that he says rijs dtxasoovyys, not 
7. dixatwoews, Which would be the proper antithesis to r. xaraxploews. 
The Gospel gives not merely acquittal but positive righteousncss. 
In the sense of ‘abound in’ wepiocedw is commonly followed by ¢é» 
(viii. 7; Eph. i. 8; Col. ii. 7, &c.); but in 1 Thes. iii. 12 and Acts 
xvi. 5, as here, there is no preposition. 

The reading 77 dtaxovlg (see critical note) gives: For if the ministra- 
tion of condemnation has glory. But this looks like a correction to 
what seemed to be more accurate. 


10. He again justifies (yédp) what has just been said, adding xal to 
mark a new point, The Gospel’s superabundance in glory is shown 
by the fact that it absolutely eclipsed the Law. for indeed that 
which hath been made glorious hath even not been made glorious 
(hath even been deprived of glory) in this respect, by reason of the 
glory that exceedeth. In marking the change from repiocedw (v. 9) 
to trepBd\Aw (v. 10) we must make the latter harmonize with 
ix. 4; Eph. i. 19, ii. 7, where the R.V. has ‘exceed,’ while it has 
‘surpass’ here. Take é» rovrw ro pépes (comp. ix. 3 and see 
Lightfoot on Col. ii. 16) with od dedétacrac: the Law has been 
deprived of its imparted glory in this respect, that something which 
quite outshines it has appeared. Stars cease to shine when the sun 
is risen. 

11. He continues the justification (ydp) of what has been said. 
For if that which 1s being done away (v. 7) was through glory, much 
more that which abideth (Rom. ix. 11) is in glory. The fading of the 
glory from the face of Moses indicated that the ministration which he 
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instituted was not to last. To the old dispensation glory was a 
phase, through which it passed; to the new it is a sphere in which it 
abides (ix. 9; 1 Cor. xiii. 13; Jn xv. 4). 


12—18. This overwhelming superiority of the Gospel inspires its 
ministers with great boldness. An Apostle has no need to veil the 
glory which he has received, for there is no fear of its being seen to 
fade away. In vv. 1—6 8S. Paul spoke of his confidence (v. 4). Here 
he speaks of his hope, the hope of that superabundant glory which in 
v. 8 is spoken of as future. The glory is already present, but its 
continuance and its development unto perfection are a field for 
hope. 


12. wappyota. Boldness of speech (Eph. vi. 19; Phil. i. 20). 
Freedom from fear, especially in reference to speech, is the radical 
meaning of the word. Then it easily passes to freedom from reserve, 
and is transferred from speech to action (Jn vii. 4, xi. 54). See on 
Vii. 4: xpopeOa as in i. 17. He is hinting at the silences of the 
O.T.; e.g. as to resurrection and eternal life. 


13. Kal ob xaOdwep M. éride xiduppa. And not, as M. used to 
put a veil over his face, do we act. The suppression of what corre- 
sponds to xa@drep, Worep, ws, and the like, is natural and not rare; 
comp. Mt. xxv. 14; Mk xiii. 84. Excepting Heb. iv. 2, the Attic 
xaOdmrep is found in the N.T. in 8. Paul only (v. 18, i. 14, viii. 11; 
elsewhere twelve times). Moses did not enjoy the freedom from 
fear and reserve which is given so abundantly to Christ’s ministers. 
Christ Himself had used reserve, not only in teaching the multitude, 
but in training the Twelve (Jn xvi. 12). The change came at 
Pentecost. ‘ We need not hide the full magnificence of our message, 
lest the future should prove it false: it will stand the test of time, 
and will not fade away.’ 


pos To py drevlocar. That they should not look steadfastly upon. 
Comp. 1 Thes. ii. 9. In v. 7 ‘could not’ is right. The A.V. has 
‘could’ in both places, ‘ behold’ in one, and ‘look’ in the other. In 
both we have ‘the sons of Israel,’ rovs vlovs ’"Iopa4d, a8 Commonly in 
the LXX. The two verses differ, but are not inconsistent. In v. 7 
the glory was such that the Israelites could not fiz their gaze (Lk. xxii. 
56) on Moses’ face. In v. 18 he used to put a veil on his face to 
prevent them from fixing their gaze on the end of that which was being 
done away. Neither of these statements agrees with the A.V. of Exod. 
xxxiv. 29 ff., which implies that he veiled his face to overcome their 
fear of him. The R.V., agreeing with both the Hebrew and the LXX., 
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shows that he overcame their fear by exhorting them to come to him, 
that he talked to them unveiled, and that, when he had finished 
speaking with them, he put a veil on his face, until he returned to the 
presence of the Lord. There he was unveiled, and he remained s0 on 
coming out, so long as he was addressing the people as God’s emissary. 
Then he put the veil on again, until he went back to commune with 
Jehovah, This agrees with what we have here (v. 13). He veiled 
himself that the people might not gaze upon the end of that which was 
passing away, viz. the fading glory. They saw him only when the 
reflexion of the Divine splendour was fresh upon him. S. Paul 
makes the transitoriness of this reflexion a symbol of the transitory 
character of the Law; but of course he does not mean that either the 
Israclites or Moses so understood it. With this symbolizing comp. 
1 Cor. x. 2—4 and Gal. iv. 21—26. He considers the Jews of his own 
day as quite alien from the Christian Church. They have been cut off 
from their own olive tree (Rom. xi. 24). This passage should be 
compared with Rom, ix.—xi., where see Sanday and Headlam. 


14. GdAd erruopabn rd vorpara atrav. But their minds were 
blinded. This suits those whose power of perception is covered with 
a veil, whose ‘ minds the god of this world has blinded’ (iv. 4). The 
R.V. here substitutes ‘hardened’ for ‘blinded,’ in accordance with the 
original meaning of wé&pos and xwpdw. But ‘blinded’ is perhaps closer 
to the later meanings. To speak of ‘minds’ or ‘thoughts’ being 
‘hardened’ is @ curious expression, Comp. Rom. xi. 7, 25; Eph. iv. 
18. For vojuara see on ii. 11. By the wrwpwors of these is meant 
moral obtuseness, not wilful obstinacy. Their understandings lost 
their sensibility towards spiritual truths. In order to distinguish 
xwpiw from rudddw (iv. 4) ‘dulled’ might be used here, The ddd 
refers to v.13. They were not allowed to see the fading of the glory, 
which might have taught them that their dispensation was to pass 
away; but, on the contrary, their perceptions were paralysed, and to 
this day cannot grasp the situation. See a valuable note on this and 
kindred passages in the Journal of Theological Studies, Oct. 1901, 
pp. 81 ff. Lightfoot (on 2 Thes. ii. 8) points out that 8. Paul some- 
times uses xarapyeiy in opposition to ‘light’ as if with a sense of 
‘darkening,’ ‘eclipsing’; 1 Cor. ii. 7; 2 Tim. i. 10. The use of it 
here (vv. 7, 14) confirms the meaning ‘ blinded’ for érwpw@y. 


Expt ydp trs onpepov sipépas. This is to justify so strong an 
expression as érwpw6n. It can have been nothing less than rwpwots, 
for it has lasted so long. See Ohrysostom. 
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ent rq dvayvios THs 3.8. This takes us to the public reading in 
the synagogue (ri dydyrwow rod véuov, Acts xiii. 15); and the 
synagogue, as in Acts, is the centre of unbelief. 


ms Tadatas Siadrjcyns. ‘Nothing more strongly expresses the 
Apostle’s conviction of the extinction of the Jewish system than this 
expression of the ‘Old Covenant,’ applied to the Jewish Scriptures 
within thirty years after the Crucifixion” (Stanley). See Westcott on 
Heb. vili. 13. The direct opposite of xawés is dpxaios, as is shown 
v.17. But wadaibds, as meaning what has existed for a long time, 
may be opposed to either yéos (Mt. ix. 17; Mk ii, 22) or xawés 
(LE. v. 36). ‘The same veil’ is not understood literally. It is the 
symbolical meaning which is the same in both cases, viz. the inability 
to see the vanishing of the glory of the Law. 


py dvaxcAurrépevov. The construction and translation of these 
words is doubtful. They may refer to 7d xdAupya which precedes; 
or they may be taken absolutely and refer to what follows. Either, 
at the reading of the old covenant the same veil abideth without being 
lifted, because it is done away in Christ; or, at the reading of the old 
covenant the same veil abideth, the revelation not being made that it 
is done away in Christ (Chrysostom). In the first rendering it is the 
veil that is done away in Christ; and this has two difficulties; 
(1) that it does not fit the context, for the veil abides unlifted, not 
because it is done away in Christ, but because of the rdpwors of their 
hearts: (2) that throughout the passage (vv. 7, 11, 13, 14) it is the 
glory of the Law which xarapyeirar. When 8. Paul speaks of the 
veil being removed, he says weptatpetrat (v. 16). Therefore the second 
rendering is preferable, according to which it is the Law which é» 
Xpiorp xarapyetrat. This absolute use of a participle or adjective is 
found elsewhere: comp. xa@apltovy wdvra ra Bpwuara (Rec. of Mk 
vii. 19); els ovdéy xpyjotoy (2 Tim. ii. 14). The A.V. spoils the repe- 
tition of ‘done away’ (comp. 1 Cor. xiii. 8) by substituting ‘abolished’ 
in v.18. The R.V. does the like by substituting ‘ pass away’ in vv. 7, 
11; but it has ‘done away’ in the margin. There are many places in 
the N.T. in which it is doubtful whether dre is ‘that’ or ‘ because’ 
(i. 14; Lk. i. 45, vii. 16, 39, ix. 22, x. 21, xi. 38, xxii. 70; 1 Jn ii. 12 
—14, &.). 


15. GAD’ fos orjpepov sjyixa dv. See critical note. But unto this 
day, whensoever Moses és read, a veil (see on ii. 16) Hes upon their 
heart. The dd\\d marks the opposition to u7 dvaxadurrépevoy: but, 
so far from this revelation having been recognized by them, a veil is 
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over their heart. A revelation is the uncovering of a truth; they kept 
their powers of receiving truth covered. It is because xd\vypyao here 
has not the same meaning as before that he does not say rd xdAvpya, 
which would have signified the veil of Moses concealing the vanishing 
of the glory. By cdAuppa, ‘a veil,’ he means ‘their insensibility to the 
truth, much the same as the wwpwots. For éws with an adv. comp. 
Mt. xvii. 17, xviii. 21; @ws dpre is frequent; 1 Cor. iv. 13, viii. 7, 
xv. 6. Here only (vv. 15, 16) is qvixa found in the N.T., but in the 
LXX. it is frequent. 


16. vlxa St éay. But whensoever it shall turn to the Lord. The 
nominative is 7 Kapéla airdv, or possibly res: ‘ whensoever a man.’ 
The #vixa here balances jvixa in v.15: whenever they hear the Law 
read, they fail to understand: whenever they turn to the Lord (Christ) 
the true meaning is revealed to them. He probably has Exod. xxxiv. 
34 in his mind; but septypetro becomes wepiatpetrat, ‘he then and there 
removes.’ The verb is used of taking away what envelopes or surrounds 
a thing: 7a ludria, rov Saxridcov, way 7d oréap (Gen. xxxviii. 14, xli. 42; 
Lev. iv. 8), and hence ras dyaprlas, ra ddtxipara (Heb. x. 11; Zech. 
iii. 15). As in Exod., the verb is probably middle, not passive; ‘but 
whenever one turns, he ipso facto takes away the veil: his own act of 
conversion removes it.’ The subject of the verbs is left characteristi- 
cally indefinite; Israel, any typical Israelite. S. Paul saw the 
turning to the Lord of the éxAoy4 (Rom. xi. 7—10), and foresaw that 
of all Israel (xi. 25). Here he may have his own conversion in his 
mind. The veil was taken off by Moses, whenever he turned to the 
Lord; and the heart of Israel takes it off, whenever it turns to 
the Lord. For jwixa sé édy (NA) many authorities have jplxa 3’ dy 
(BDFGKLP): but this looks like a correction. In popular language 
édy for dy seems to have been common (1 Cor. vi. 18, xvi. 8; Gal. 
vi. 7; Mt. v. 19, 32, x. 42, xi. 27, &c.). Winer, p. 390; Blass, § 26. 4, 
65.7. This passage may have suggested the variant xexaduppévy of 
the 6-text in Luke xxiv. 32. 


17. 6&8 Kbpros rd wrvebpd lori. Now the Lord is the Spirit: see 
on ii. 16. The interpretations of this difficult passage are many, and 
we must be content to remain in doubt as to the Apostie’s meaning. 
But to whatever extent the verse throws light upon Trinitarian 
doctrine, there is no evidence that it was written for the purpose 
of doing so. ‘The Lord’ here, as in v. 16, means Christ. To turn 
to Christ is to turn from the letter that killeth to the spirit that giveth 
life (v. 6). Thus Christ, and the spirit as opposed to the letter, 
are treated as in some sense equivalents, As both substantives 
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have the article, we may translate, The Spirit ts the Lord; but 
the order of the words is against it, and the preceding xpos Kupioy 
is decisive. Yet Chrysostom and others take it so, and find in the 
words evidence for the Divinity of the Holy Spirit, a doctrine which 
may be gathered from xiii. 13, but which is not here in question. 
The Lord is the Spirit is probably the right translation; and the 
meaning, which is at once simple and fitting, is, that to turn to Christ 
and receive Him is to receive the Spirit of the Lord. We may compare, 
‘And the rock was Christ,’ or ‘And Christ was the rock,’ either of 
which may represent 4 wérpa 5¢ jv 6 Xpeords (1 Cor. x. 4). The 
spiritual rock was Christ in effect. The water of the spiritual rock 
was to the Israelites what the sustaining presence of Christ is to 
Christians. The effect in each case was the same, and therefore the 
cause was the same; the rock was Christ. As to the relation between 
the effect of Christ’s presence with that of the Spirit's presence, comp. 
Jn xiv. 16, 26, xvi. 7,14. For patristic interpretations of the passage 
see Lias, Appendix I., and Chase, Chrysostom, p. 98. But xépios in 
both verses must mean Christ, and not Jehovah. The Jews turned 
to Jehovah, but refused to turn to Christ. 


od 88 +d veda Kuplov, revepla. See critical note. Freedom 
from the trammels of the Jewish Law is perhaps specially meant, 
but not exclusively. Spiritual liberty of all kinds may be understood ; 
Gal. iv. 31, v. 1. By the indwelling of the Spirit bondservants are 
changed into sons. The freedom of the Gospel, its openness (v. 2), 
confidence (v. 4), and boldness (v. 12), especially in contrast to the 
formalism and reserve of the Law, is a note which sounds throughout 
this section. ‘The Spirit bloweth where it listeth’ (Jn. iii. 8); its 
very life is freedom and energy in opposition to the bondage of the 
letter. Comp. Seneca’s saying, ‘To obey God is liberty’ (De Vit. 
beat. 15). See Mayor on Jas i, 25. | 

Hort conjectures xvpiov for Kuplov (WH. a. App. p. 119). But is it 
possible that xvpios is the right reading? §. Paul simply draws a 
conclusion from his previous words, and naturally simply repeats the 
two words on which all turn. In the latter clause xépos is not 
strictly personal, but, on the other hand, is not a mere adjective, 
as with the reading xdéptov. ‘The Lord Jesus is the Source of the 
life-giving spirit, as opposed to the condemning, death-giving letter : 
indeed the Lord is the life-giving spirit. But such an identification 
reveals the sovereign power of that spirit: and where, as in the realm 
of the Gospel, the spirit (not the letter) is Sovereign, there there 
is freedom.’ Acts ii. 36 is some justification for the otherwise difficult 
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transition from 6 xépios, which to us is a proper name, to xdptos 
as descriptive. 


18. pets 88 wdvres. This refers, not (as in vv. 1—12) to the 
ministers of the Gospel, but to all Christians, to all who have been 
set free by the presence of the Spirit. In the new dispensation the 
privilege is universal, not, as in the old, confined to one mediator. 
The dé refers back to v. 16. The Jews are still in need of conversion 
to Christ that the veil may be removed from them: but all we 
Christians, with unveiled face. For the dative comp. dxaraxadNirry 
Ty xepadg (1 Cor. xi. 5). 


karomrpttopevor, In the active this means ‘to show in & mirror,’ 
in the middle (1) ‘to behold as in a mirror,’ or (2) ‘to reflect as in a 
mirror.’ Chrysostom adopts the latter meaning, and it makes excellent 
sense: with unveiled face reflecting as in a mirror the glory of the 
Lord. The idea is taken from Moses removing the veil when he talked 
with God, and thus catching a reflexion of the Divine glory. Augus- 
tine points out that we are not obliged to believe that ‘‘ we shall see 
God with the bodily face in which are the eyes of the body”; it is 
‘‘the face of the inner man’’ which is meant (De Civ. Det xxu. 29). 


THY avTHy elkdva perapophovpeda. Are being transfigured intu 
the same image; acc. of definition. As S. Paul, perhaps purposely, 
uses the same word as.is used of the Transfiguration (Mt. xvii. 2; 
Mk ix. 2), the same English word should be used here as there. The 
Vulgate changes from transfigurarit in Mt. and Mk to transformari 
here, and has influenced English Versions. Comp. Rom. xii. 2; 
Phil. iii. 21. Seneca again has something a little similar, ‘‘ Not only 
corrected but transfigured”’ (Ep. Mor. v1. 1); and “ A man is not yet 
wise, unless his mind is transfigured into those things which he has 
learned” (Ep. Mor. xctv. 48). By ray adriy elxdva is meant the 
same image as that which is reflected in the mirror, the image of the 
perfection that is manifest in Christ: Gal. iv. 19. It carries the 
mind back to the Creation (Gen. i. 26) and implies that this transfor- 
mation is a re-creation (Col. ili. 10). See on peracynpuariterdat xi. 13. 


Gro Soins els Sdgav. The words emphasize the contrast to Moses. 
Comp. éx alorews els xiorww (Rom. i. 17), éx duvdpews els Svvamew (Ps. 
Ixxxiii. 8). The probable meaning is that the process of transfigu- 
ration is a gradual one; ‘from one stage of glory to another” 
(Lias). Comp. Enoch li. 4, 5, lxii. 15, 16, cviii. 11—15; Apoc. of 
Baruch li. 1, 8, 5, 7—12. But the sense may be, as Bengel gives it, 
a gloria Domini ad gloriam in nobis. 

EK 2 
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xaOderep Gard xuplov wvevparos. See critical note. This again is 
difficult and of doubtful meaning, like 6 52 kiépios ro wveipud éeorw 
(v. 17), to which it looks back. There are seversl possible renderings, 
(1) Even as by the Spirit of the Lord (A.V.), which is that of the 
Vulgate, tanquam a Domini Spiritu. But the order of the Greek is 
against this, and, had 8. Paul meant this, he would perhaps have 
written xa@dwrep dio rod mvedparos rod xuplov. (2) Even as by the 
Lord of the Spirit, viz. Christ, through whose instrumentality the 
Spirit is given (Tit. iii. 5,6; Jn xvi. 7). This is perhaps the simplest 
grammatical meaning of the words, if «xvplov is a substantive. 
Tertullian seems to have read wvevudrwy, for he gives tanquam. a 
domino spirituum as 8. Paul’s words (Adv. Mare. v.11). (3) Even 
as from the Lord the Spirit (R.V.; comp. A.V. margin), which is 
found in some MSS. of the Vulgate, a domino spiritu. (4) Even as 
from the Spirit which is the Lord (R.V. margin). (5) Even as from 
a Spirit exercising lordship (Hort), or, bya paraphrase, a Spirit which 
is Lord. ‘This last takes xupfov as an adjective, and it has great 
advantages. As Hort suggests, is may be “the Scriptural source 
of the remarkable adjectival phrase 7d xdpioy in the (so called) 
Constantinopolitan Creed ”—ro wveipua ro aytov To Kiptoy To Sworotdy. 
Such a use of x’peos is not found elsewhere in Scripture, but its 
adoption in the Creed is evidence that it was thus understood by 
some. If this rendering stands, the conjectural reading xipiov for 
Kuplov in v.17 becomes not improbable. We may adopt any of the 
three last, (3), (4), or (5), and interpret that by the influence of the 
Spirit all Christians are step by step made similar to the glorified 
Christ. The Jew does not catch the reflexion of even the. glory of the 
Law; he sees nothing but the dull and deadening letter. Much less 
does he reflect the glory of the Gospel. The xa@dwep characterizes 
the transformation; our transformation is one which answers to its 
source, viz. a spirit which is Sovereign,—again in contrast to Moses, 
who had to deal with the ypéuya. Throughout the verse there is con- 
trast between the Old Covenant and the New; between one man and 
‘we all’; between the face often veiled and ‘with unveiled face’; 
between glory that is transient and ‘reflecting as in a mirror’ (present 
of continued state) ‘from glory to glory’; between glory that is 
external and glory that is a penetrating and assimilating influence; 
between the ministry of the ypdupa and the agency of the rveipa. See 
Briggs, The Messiah of the Apostles, pp. 127 ff. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


1. éyxaxotpey (NABDFG) rather than éxxaxoduev (CD°KLP). Lk. 
xviii. 1 évxaxety is right; elsewhere (2 Cor. iv. 1,16; Gal. vi. 9; Eph. 
iii, 13; 2 Thess, iii, 13) éyx. But in all six places éxxaxet appears in 
some texts, a word for which authority is wanting. See Gregory, 
Prolegomena, p. 78 and Suicer. 

2. ovyotrdvoyvres (ABP) rather than curnordyres (NOCDFG) or 
ounor@yres (D§KL). Comp. vi. 4. 

4. avydour (NBFGKLP) rather than xaravydoa: (CDH) or &av- 
ydoa: (A). The compounds are probably interpretations of the true 
reading. Omit atrots with NABCDFGH against D*D°KLP. With 
to8 cot a few authorities add roi dopdrov from Col. i, 15. 

&. It is difficult to decide between Xpicrdv *Inooiy (BHKL, Copt. 
Arm.) and ‘Incoiy Xpiordy (NACD, Latt. Goth.), and between 4 
‘Incoty (BDFG) and did "Iyood (NC), which 8:4 Xpwrod (N15) sup- 
ports. See oni. 1. 

6. Adpwe (NABD, Syrr. Aeth.) rather than Aduya ners 
Latt. Arm.). 

12. The tendency to insert uév, against overwhelming éfasiee. 3 in 
order to balance a subsequent 6¢, is here illustrated. KL and some 
late authorities here read Wore 6 wey Odvaros: comp. Acts v. 23, xix. 15. 
Even without é to suggest it, it is sometimes inserted, as Acts xix. 5; 
Heb. vi. 16. In such cases the Rec. commonly inserts, as here. 


14. Tov kvptov “Incoty (NCDFGKLP, Lat. Vet.) rather than rdy 
"Incodv (B, Vulg. Arm.); and ovy "Inood (SNBCDFGP, Latt. Copt. Arm. 
Aeth.) rather than da ’Inood (N*D°KL, Syrr. Goth.). 

16. éyxaxodpey (NBD) rather than évxaxoiuev (FG) or éxxaxod- 
pev (CD°KLP). See on v. 1. 

6 tow pov (NBCDFGP) rather than 6 fow6ev (D?D®KL). 

17. After trys OAtpews B, Chrys. and perhaps other authorities 


omit 7uav, and NCK with some versions omit es vrepBoArjv. The 
latter is certainly to be retained. 


iv.1—6. THe same SUBJECT CONTINUED. 


As between the first and second chapters, the division between the 
third and fourth is badly made. Chapter iii. should have continued 
to iv. 6. From iii. 7 to iv. 6 there is no very decided break in the 
subject. 
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1—6. He perseveres with his vindication of the Apostolio office, 
with special reference to the charges of insincerity and self-seeking. 


Aud rotro. For this cause (vii. 13, xiii. 10; 1 Cor. iv.17; &c.), to 
distinguish d:4 rofro from 6:6 (iv. 16) and od» (v. 20). This at once 
shows that the connexion with what precedes is close. ‘Seeing that 
the Christian dispensation is so immeasurably superior to the Jewish 
(iii. 17, 18), we (is Timothy or anyone else included?), as possessing 
the ministry just described (iii. 7 ff.), have no feeling of despair.’ 


Kalws nAe}Inpev. Even as we received mercy. It is well to dis- 
tinguish xa6ws from ws: and the aorist, which refers to the time when 
he was made an Apostle, should be retained in translation. It is a 
very humble way of speaking of his call (1 Cor. vii. 25, xv. 9, 10; 
1 Tim, i. 18, 16). 


otk tyxaxobpev. We faint not, do not lose courage, but woAAZ 
wappnola xpwipeda (iii. 12). Ellicott says that éyxaxeiy means “to lose 
heart in a course of action,” and éxxaxety “to retire through fear out 
of it’’: but see critical note; also Lightfoot on 2 Thes. iii. 13. In 
the LXX. neither word is found, but in the version of Symmachus 
éyx. occurs Gen, xxvii. 46; Num. xxi. 5; Prov. iii. 11; Is. vii. 16; 
and éxx. Jer. xviii. 12. Cowardice leads readily to ra xpuwra rijs 
alaxuvns. 


2. dAAd dwemdpeOa. But (on the contrary) we have renounced the 
hidden things of shame, comp. ra xputra& Tol oxérovs (1 Cor. iv. 5); also 
Eph. v. 12 and Rom. ii. 16. ‘Dishonesty’ (A.V.) in 1611 might 
mean ‘disgrace’ or ‘shame’: “It is a great reproche and dishonesty 
for the husband to come home without his wiffe, or the wyffe withoute 
her hushbande” (More, Utopia, p. 188 ed. Arber): but now it is mis- 
leading. In the N.T. alcxdévy is rare (Lk. xiv. 9; Phil. iii. 19; Heb. 
xii, 2, Jude 13; Rev. iii. 3, 18); in the LXX. it is very frequent. 
For the genitive comp. els wd0y driplas (Rom. i. 26). From dre- 
wdueOa, (here only) we are not to infer that he gave these shameful 
things up: he abjured them from the first. Comp. d67e roy pucOdy 
pov, 7 amwelracbe (Zech. xi. 12). Everything which shame naturally 
hides he kept himself free from. Plato is said to have defined alcxuvn 
as PbBos éxl mpocdoxig déotlas. With the form dmeurduefa comp. 
apoclrapev (1 Thes. iv. 6), and see WH. m1. Appendix, p. 164; Winer, 
p. 103. 


twavoupyla. This shows what he specially has in his mind, —un- 
scrupulous conduct, readiness for anything, especially underhand 
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practices, in order to gain one’s ends (xi. 3; 1 Cor. iii. 19; Eph. iv. 
14): from everything of this kind he kept aloof. ‘Craftiness,’ like 
astutia (Vulgate), emphasizes the cunning which zavovpyla often 
implies, He perhaps refers to the unscrupulous cunning with which 
the Judaizers beguiled the Corinthians, passing themselves off as 
ministers with superior authority. Assuming that x.—xiii. is part of 
the second lost letter, this may be a reference to xi. 3; or to xii, 16, 
which shows that 8. Paul was accused of ravoupyla. 


Sodotvres tov Adyow rod Yeo’. Unlike xamndevovres (ii. 17), this 
does not imply that the falsifying was done for gain: see i. 12. He 
does not intrigue, and he does not adulterate the Gospel with worth- 
less traditions and strained misinterpretations, 


ddAd ry havepsore tHs dAnOelas. In marked contrast to ra xpuwrrd 
Ths aloxuvns and wavoupyia: but (on the contrary) by the manifestation 
of the truth (placed first with emphasis), viz. the truth of the Gospel 
(Gal. ii. 5, 14). See on ii. 16. 


cuvoravoyres éavrots. See critical note. This commending our- 
selves looks back to iii. 1. The use of the reflexive pronoun of the 
3rd pers. with verbs of the Ist (Acts xxiii. 14; Rom. viii. 23, xv. 1; 
1 Cor. xi. 31) and 2nd (LK. xii. 1, 33, xvi. 9,15, xvii. 8, 14) is common 
where no ambiguity is involved; comp. v. 5, v. 12, 15, vi. 4. 


. wpos tacav ovvelSnoiw dvOputrwv=mpds Thy rdvrwy Trav dvOpwrwr 
oweldnow. Comp. raicav yuxnv dvOpwrov (Rom. ii. 9). S. Paul does 
not commend himself to men’s fancies, or passions, or prejudices, or 
even to their intellect ; but to that power which God has given to each 
to discern between right and wrong. Every kind of conscience will 
recognize his integrity. See oni. 12, and Ellicott on Eph. i. 8. 


évetrvov rod G09. The commendation is made with all solemnity, 
the judges to whom he appeals being reminded that he and they will 
be responsible for the verdict: comp. Gal. i. 20; 2 Tim. ii. 14, iv. 1. 
‘‘The strength of St Paul’s language is to be explained by the un- 
scrupulous calumnies cast upon him by his enemies” (Lightfoot on 
Gal. i. 20). Deus ipse testis est nos manifestare puram veritatem, cujus 
oculos nihil latet (Herveius Burgidolensis). Magnum esset, st hoc 
solummodo de hominibus diceret; sed, quia homines falli possunt, ideo 
suljunzit quod majus est incomparabiliter (Atto Vercellensis). 


8. eb 8 Kal torw Kexaruppévoy. But if (v. 16) our Gospel is 
veiled, it is veiled in them that are perishing (chiasmus). The perf. 
part. indicates that it has been and remains veiled, and +6 evayyéAvov 
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pov means our preaching of the good tidings. The reference to 
xdAuppa (iii, 12—18) must be preserved in translation. The forw 
is emphatic, not enclitic; ‘even if it ts veiled.’ The Judaizers might 
say, ‘Whether or no a veil hides the Law from us, a veil certainly 
hides your Gospel from us’: comp. 1 Cor. ii. 7. To this he replies, 
‘Yes, from you. What we preach is veiled from those who are in the 
paths of death: but its glories are manifest to all who are in the way 
of salvation’ (ii. 15, 16). As distinct from «ai el, representing an 
assumed possibility, ef caf represents the concession of what is a fact 
(v. 16, xii. 11), In xi. 15 the xal belongs to ol didxovor. 


4 6& Oeds Toh alovos rovrov. The god of this age (Eph, ii. 7; Col. 
i. 26). It is world regarded as time, seculum, and not world regarded 
as ordered space, xéouos, mundus, that is mentioned. Comp. 1 Cor. i. 
20, ii. 6; Lk. xvi. 8, xx. 34. For xéouos see i. 12, v. 19, vii. 10. 
Trench, Synonyms § lix; Lightfoot on 1 Cor. i. 20. But 6 eds rod 
al@vos rovrov occurs nowhere else. Comp. 6 dpxwr ro xéopou rovrou 
(Jn xii. 31, xiv. 30, xvi. 11), and 6 dpxwy rijs étovclas rod dépos 
(Eph, ii. 2). In all these places Satan is meant. Yet Irenaeus 
(Haer, rv. xxix. 1) interprets this passage of God; and some ancient 
commentators take roi aldévos rovrov after rév dicrwy: ‘in whom 
God hath blinded the minds of the unbelievers of this world.’ So 
Origen, Chrysostom, and Theodoret, Tertullian, Hilary, and Augus- 
tine. This improbable interpretation was adopted to avoid giving 
countenance to the Manichaean doctrine of two Gods, one good and 
the other evil; magis de illis propulsandis, quam de inquirenda Pauli 
mente solliciti fuerunt (Calvin). Atto of Vercelli says of the true 
interpretation sed quia iste sensus vicinus est errori, ipsum Deum 
intelligere debemus. On the whole expression see Chase, The Lord’s 
Prayer in the Early Church, pp. 88, 89. Comp. Origen on Mt. Bk iv. 14. 


Ta voypara tav dwlorwy. See on iii, 14 and comp. x. 5, xi. 3. 
Some would reject rév dwicrwy as a superfluous gloss. But there is 
no authority for its omission; and it may be understood as explaining 
how the evil one was able to do this and to put them on the road to 
perdition. It was through their refusal to believe what was offered to 
them for their salvation. They would not use their eyes, and so they 
lost the power of seeing. A veil of darkness hindered them from 
perceiving the truth which the Apostle brought them; and this was 
partly the cause and partly the effect of their being in the path to 
destruction. Winer, p. 779. By of dricro he means those who do 
not believe the Gospel, and he frequently uses it of the heathen (vi. 14; 
1 Cor. vi. 6, vii. 12 ff., x. 27, xiv. 22 ff.). 
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els rd pt} avydoatx.t.A. See critical note. Words are piled up to 
express the intense brilliancy of that which Satan prevented them 
from being able to see. That the illumination of the gospel of the 
glory of the Christ, who is the image of God, should not shed its bright- 
ness on them. The addition 8s éorw elxwy Tod Geod (see Lightfoot on 
Col. i. 15) not only augments the idea of glory, but explains the 
devil’s action. Of course he would oppose the Gospel of Him who is 
the image of God (Heb. i. 3); and this was evidence for the truth of 
the Gospel, for if it did not bring saving truth, he would not wish to 
blind men’s thoughts to it. Here only in the N.T. is atydfew used: 
in the LXX. it occurs only of the bright spot which was a sign of 
leprosy (Lev. xiii. 24—39, xiv. 56). And gwricuéds is found only here 
and v. 6; in the LXX. Job iii, 9; Ps. xxvi. 1, xliii, 3, lxxvii. 14, 
Ixxxix. 90, cxxxviii. 11. With 7d edayy. rijs dbéns rod xpicrod comp. 
To evayy. ris d6&ys TOD paxaplov Geod (1 Tim. i, 11), which means 
the Gospel that contains and makes known His glory. The Gospel is 
thus traced to the absolutely supreme Source. It is the revelation of 
the Messiah, and the revelation of the Messiah is the revelation of the 
Father (Jn xiv. 7 ff.). For 5éfa comp. Jn i, 14. 


5. ov ydp éavrots kypiocopev. It is very far-fetched to make 
yap refer back to iii. 1—5. It refers quite naturally to v. 2 or v. 4 or 
both. ‘I am quite justified in saying that we do not adulterate the 
word of God by mixing our own advantage with it, and that our 
Gospel is the Gospel of the glory of Christ, for it is not ourselves (first 
with emphasis) that we preach, but (on the contrary) Christ Jesus as 
Lord, and ourselves as your bondservants for Jesus’ sake.’ He is not 
insinuating that his opponents preach themselves: he is repelling 
a charge which they brought against him. Such passages as 1 Cor. 
iv. 16, vii. 7, xi. 1 might be used to support such a charge. We are 
not to understand xuplous from xipiov, ‘we preach not ourselves as 
lords.’ But dovdous must have its full meaning, ‘bondservants, slaves.’ 
And he does not say ‘Christ’s slaves’ but ‘your slaves’; yet, to show 
that this is said in no servile, fawning spirit, he adds ‘for Jesus’ sake,’ 
or possibly ‘through Jesus.’ See critical note, and on i. 1. 


6. Sti 6 Geos 6 elrav. Because God that said, Out of darkness 
light shall shine, is he who shone in our hearts jor the illumination 
(v. 4) of the knowledge of the glory of God. The Sr introduces the 
reason why he must preach, not himself, but Christ. The reference 
to ‘Let there be light,’ Tevn@4rw dds, at the Creation is obvious. 
There is also a reference to the scales falling from his own eyes and 
mind; and this has perhaps already been alluded to iii. 18 and iv. 4. 
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By dwtiopov THs yvooews is meant the illumination which the know- 
ledge of the glory of God brings. This gwricyss the Apostle had 
received, and it was his duty to pass his knowledge of it on to others, 
It is possible that, as in werapoppotpueda (iii. 18), the narrative of the 
Transfiguration is still somewhat in his mind. 


év mrpocdérp Xprorot. In the face of Christ, in facie Christi (Vul- 
gate, which has in persona Christi ii. 10). It isin the face of Christ, 
who is exwy rod Gcod, that the glory of God is manifested as a means 
of making it known to men. The translation, in the person of Christ, 
means that Christ Himself reveals the glory of God. But the implied 
contrast with the face of Moses (iii. 7), the glory of which was. 
evanescent, while this is abiding, decides for ‘ face’ against ‘ person.’ 
Cremer, Lez. p. 459. 


iv. 7—v. 10. Tue SurrerinGs aND THE SUPPORTS OF AN APOSTLE. 


This is a letter written in very varying moods: and here the mood 
of the writer changes in a very marked way. The subject is not 
changed, and the connexion with the preceding part of the subject is 
not broken; bnt the tone is greatly lowered. In his Apologia pro vita 
sud (i, 12—vii. 16), after defending himself with regard to the charge 
of levity, and also with regard to the case of the great offender (i. 12 
—ii. 17), he went on in a tone of great confidence and exultation, 
which had already begun at ii. 14, to speak of the greatness of the 
Apostolic office and of the glory and freedom of the Gospel which he 
preaches (ii. 18—iv. 6). Here he begins to point out that there is 
another side to all this. The Gospel has a superabundance of glory, 
which is reflected from a glorified Christ who is the image of God. 
But it does not follow from this that he who preaches the Gospel has 
abundance of glory. So far as externals go, the very reverse of this 
is the case. Not even the transitory glory of Moses has been allowed 
to him. He has a body, which is a fragile earthly vessel, often made 
still more frail by sickness and hardship. His spirit is broken down 
with anxiety and disappointment. He groans, being burdened; and 
he feels the sentence of death ever at work within him. But, side by 
side with this intense depression, there is a feeling of trust in the never- 
failing support of the God whom he serves. ‘Wherefore we faint not.’ 
He had said this before when he thought of the glorious character 
of the ministry committed to him (iv. 1); and he says it again now 
(v. 16). His opponents may say that his infirmities are evidence 
against his Apostolic authority. But the truth is that, in his weak- 
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ness, God is giving proof of the Divine power of the Gospel. The 
Apostle’s humiliation here tends to the glory of God; and he will 
have, in exchange for the weight of suffering here, ‘an eternal weight 
of glory’ hereafter (v. 17). Three times he counts up his sufferings, 
here, vi. 4—10, xi. 23—30. 

7. "Eyopev & tov Oyocavpdy ro§rov. The 8¢ introduces the 
contrast between the glory of the message and the weakness of the 
messenger. It matters little whether we interpret ro» @ycaupdér as 
the yrdors ris S6tys, or the dwriouss which this yrdos brings, or 
the ministry by which the yvders is conveyed to others. It means the 
powers committed to him as an Apostle. 

dy darpaxtvous oxeveoiv. Comp. Rom. ix. 22, 23; 1 Thes. iv. 4; 
2 Tim. ii. 21; 1 Pet. iii. 7; 2 Esdr. vi. 68. The human body in its frailty 
is meant. Vessels of clay have neither the beauty nor the strength of 
vessels made of bronze, silver, or gold. They are rough in appearance, 
and can be easily chipped, cracked, or broken. Herodotus (111. xcvi. 3) 
tells how Darius used to melt down the tribute-money and run it 
into earthen jars, which he afterwards stripped off, repsa:péec (comp. 
iii, 16), leaving the bullion for future use. The comparison of the 
body to an earthenware vessel is common in literature, especially 
among the Stoics. Thus Seneca says that man is ‘a cracked vessel, 
which will break at the least fall” (4d Marc. 11). Marcus Aurelius 
says that 7d wepixeluevov dyyeddes is by no means to be considered to 
be the man himself, but only the envelope out of which the soul 
glides gently in a peaceful death (x. 36, 38). But such metaphors 
have no necessary connexion with the Gnostic, Manichaean, and Neo- 
Platonic doctrine of the utter vileness of everything material, and 
therefore of man’s body. The reference to the creation of light in v. 6 
renders it possible that here there is a reference to man’s being made 
out of earth (Gen. ii. 7); a reference to Gideon’s earthen pitchers 
(Judg. vii. 16, 19) is also possible; but ncither is at all certain. Origen 
(Philocal. iv) makes the ‘earthen vessels’ to be the humble diction of 
Scripture. The general meaning is, that a magnificent trust has been 
committed to us, but the instrument by which we discharge it is very 
mean. 

tva 9) brepBoAr Tijs Suvapews Fj Tod Ceod Kal pr & pov. That the 
exceeding greatness (xii. 7) of the power may be God’s, and not from 
us; may be recognized as belonging in God, and not as coming from 
ourselves (iii. 5). Comp. Rom. iii. 26, where els rd eivat adrdv dixatoy 
means ‘that He might be seen to be righteous.’ What man has 
from himself is not vrepBod} but s\rAeyes. : 
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8-11. Five illustrations of the contrast between the treasure and 
the earthen vessel. 

8. dy wavtl OAiBopevor GAN’ Ov crevoxwpotpevor. In every way 
pressed, but not straitened. The participles agree with the subject of 
éxouev. Here, as in Mk iii. 9, the notion of pressure must be pre- 
served in translating @A(8w, although ‘pressed’ and ‘ pressure’ would 
not be suitable, i. 4—8: see on i. 4. By aorevoxwpovmevor (vi. 12) is 
meant ‘cramped, penned in a corner so as to be helpless.’ The vague 
éy waytl may be ‘in everything’ (vi. 4, vii. 11, viii. 7, xi. 6), or ‘on 
every side’ (vii. 5), or ‘in every condition of life’ (1 Thes. v. 18). 
The context seems to require ‘in everything.’ ‘Greatly hampered, 
but not hemmed in’ is the general meaning. Comp. OAs xal 
orevoxwpla (Rom. ii. 9, viii. 35). 

dwopovpevor GAN’ otk earropotpevor. Another play upon words: 
in difficulty, but not in despair. Comp. i. 8 and see on i. 13 and iii. 2. 
He had this feeling about the Galatians: dropoduat ev byity (Gal. iv. 20). 
Comp. OAlyis kal crevoxwpla xal oxdros Wore uy BAéwew, Kal obx dropy- 
Ohoerar 6 &y crevoxwplg wy (Is. viii. 22), which S. Paul may have had 
in his mind. Note the accumulation of participles. 

9. Stoxcpevor. Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 12; Gal. vi. 12; Mt. v. 10. 

otk éyxatadeurépevor. We might have expected ‘but not captured’ 
rather than ‘but not forsaken’; ‘left behind’ (R.V. margin) ‘ by his 
friends in the hands of his foes’ may be the meaning: éyxaradureiv... 
} wh BonOjoat xewdvvedovre (Plat. Symp. 179 4). ‘Forsaken of God’ is 
algo possible. Comp. Mt. xxvii. 46; Mk xv. 34; Acts ii. 27, 31; 2 Tim. 
iv. 10; and the promise to Joshua, ov« évxaradelyw ce (Josh. i. 5). 

xaraBadAspevor GAN ovx daodAvpevor. This refers to being struck 
down in battle rather than thrown in wrestling. Comp. xaraBade 
avrdv dv poudalg (2 Kings xix. 7), xar. avdrovs év paxalpg (Jer. xix. 7). 

10. The two illustrations in v. 8 refer to the difficulties of his 
position; the two in v. 9 to those brought upon him by his opponents. 
The fifth and last is different from both pairs. He shares in the 
dying, and also in the life, of Jesus Christ. 

advrore. First with emphasis, like & sapri (v. 8) and def (v. 11): 
at all times (ii. 14, v. 6, ix. 8), to distinguish from del (vi. 10). 

wiv véxpwow tot "Incod. This ‘making a corpse’ or ‘putting to 
death,’ as Oavdrwors (Thue. v. ix. 7), is given here as a process leading 
to death or deadness, rather than as a result. In Rom. iv. 19 it is 
used of the resulf, the deadness of Sarah’s womb; comp. Heb. xi. 12; 
Col. iii. 5. Here, as in i. 5, the sufferings of the Apostle are identified 
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with the sufferings of Christ, both being caused by the enmity of the 
world and endured for the furtherance of the will of God. As in the 
case of the Master, the Apostle’s body is in the end to be made a 
corpse. But, at the present, what he ceaselessly has with him is the 
suffering which leads to this result. As Christ’s Passion began long 
before Gethsemane, so the martyrdom of 8. Paul began long before 
his condemnation to death. It is possible that é&y rp ceépare wept- 
dfpovres keeps up the metaphor of the earthen vessels, but the 
expression is natural enough without that. For the verb comp. 
Mk vi. 55; Eph. iv. 14; for the meaning Gal. vi. 17; ‘go where 
he will (aep-), everywhere.’ The xuplov before ’Inood (KL), ‘The Lord 
Jesus’ (A.V.), is certainly to be omitted (NABODFGP); and note that 
throughout (vv. 10—14) Christ is designated by the name which He 
bore as man (1 Thes. iv. 14). 

tva xal 1 Lor 700 “Incod dv ro ocdpare ypav pavepeaby. The fragile 
body is charged with the sufferings which tend to deprive it of life, 
in order that the life of Jesus may be manifested in it, This perhaps 
means that §. Paul’s frequent deliverances from death were mani- 
festations of the life-giving power of the risen Christ. Like Christ’s 
Resurrection, they were a witness to the truth of the Gospel, for they 
showed that Jesus is still alive and able to save. But 4 {wh rod ‘Inooi 
probably includes more than deliverance from physical death; and é» 
T~ cwpare hudy does not limit us to what is physical. Even in the 
body the moral power of the living Christ may be manifested; as 
when Christians are enabled to endure prolonged suffering of the 
worst kind with cheerfulness, See Bigg on 1 Pet. iii. 18. 


11. del ydp rpets of Lovres els Oivarov wapadidépeda. For alway 
we the living are being delivered unto death. No sooner is one 
rescue effected than the Apostle is handed over to death once more. 
He always goes about with his life in his hand; but then it is also in 
God’s hand, who does not allow it to be lost. Note del, which gives 
the idea of continuousness and is not frequent in 8. Paul, taking the 
place of rayrore (v. 9). For wapadidéue0a comp, the many passages in 
which this verb is used of Jesus being handed over to His enemies 
(Mt. x. 4, xvii. 22, xx. 18, 19, xxvi. 20, &c.). The addition of of ¢avres 
heightens the paradox that life is a series of exposures to death: 
‘we who live are constantly dying ; we are ever a living prey to 
death.’ And as this is for Jesus’ sake, it is a bearing of the véxpwors 
ro0 Inood. See Briggs, The Messiah of the Apostles, p. 122. 

&y ry Ovnrg capkl ypov. Stronger than & rq cdpare hudr. Even 
in the very seat of pain and decay and death the life of Jesus is made 
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manifest. Just that part of man which most easily yields to persecu- 
tion and suffering is able to manifest the life-giving power of Christ. 
Comp. Rom. viii. 17; Phil. iii, 10; 2 Tim. ii, 11; also Ign, Magn. v. 


12. dore 6 Oavaros év pty évepyetrat, y 88 Lor dv tpiv. This is 
a startling conclusion to draw from what has just been said; so 
startling, that Chrysostom, Calvin, and others treat it as sarcastic: 
‘So you see that Apostles have a very hard existence, while you live in 
comfort.’ But there is probably no irony. The first half of the con- 
clusion is drawn from the first half of v.11; ‘Always we the living 
are being handed over unto death ; so that it is death that is at work 
in us.’ The second half of the conclusion is drawn from the second 
half of v. 11: ‘The power of the life of Jesus preserves us to work for 
your salvation ; so that it is life that is at work in you.’ Some of the 
Corinthians had taunted 8. Paul with his bodily infirmities; his 
appearance was against him; no one would suppose that such a 
miserably broken-down man was an Apostle. He tells them that they 
should have been the last people to utter such a scoff; for it is they 
who have profited by his endurance of sufferings which, but for 
Divine support, would have killed him. Those who get the treasure 
should not mock at the shabby appearance of the vessel which brought 
it to them. Comp. 1-Cor. iv. 10. Theodoret takes it in the same 
way: Tis yap tuerépas elvexa owrnplas brouévouey Tous Kuwduvous* pera 
xivdivev yap tyuiv rhy didacxadlay rpordépomer® judy 5é xwduvevévruw, 
ipeis dwrodavere THs (wis. The articles (4 Odvaros...1 fu) perhaps 
mean the death and the life which have just been mentioned in v. 11. 


13. é¢xowres 8 1d atro mveipa. But, because we have the same 
spirit of faith, according to that which is written, I believed, wherefore 
1 spoke, we also believe, wherefore also we speak. The same trust in 
God which sustained the Psalmist sustains the Apostle; and it is this 
faith which enables him, in spite of his infirmities, to preach, and to 
preach with effect. The quotation is from the LXX. of cxvi. 10 
{cxv. 1], which here differs from the Hebrew. The Hebrew gives, ‘I 
believe when I speak,’ or, ‘I do believe, for I must speak.’ The point 
here is that faith and trust in God enable those who are in trouble 
themselves to make known to others the love of God. The whole 
context seems to be in S, Paul’s mind. 


14. «lSéres. Because we know. Comp.i.7. This may be the xloris 
of v.13 in another form. To the man who has it, complete belief is equi- 
valent to knowledge. Many of the first Christians knew that God had 
raised Jesus from the dead, because they had seen Him alive after the 
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Crucifixion. Others had a belief in the fact which was equal to know- 
ledge. All had a belicf equal to knowledge that God would raise them 
also from the dead, supposing that they died before Christ’s Return. 
It is a mistake to say that ‘it is impossible that the reference can be 
to the resurrection of the body at the Parousia, for St Paul was 
persuaded, when he wrote the First Epistle, that he should live until 
the Lord’s coming, and there is no indication in the Second that his 
view had undergone any change.”? In 1 Cor. xv. 51, 52 he contem- 
plates the probability of his being alive at the Second Advent. In 
2 Cor. v. 1—8 he contemplates the possibility of his not being among 
those who will live to see Christ’s Return. During the period in 
which he wrote both letters he seems to have still thought that the 
majority of Christians then living would live on until the Second 
Coming (1 Thes. iv. 15, 17), and to have supposed that he would be 
in this majority. But on this last point he nowhere lays stress; and 
when he was in one of his desponding moods he may easily have 
expected the contrary. What he says here is that, if he dies, he 
knows that God will raise him as He raised Jesus, and will present 
him along with his Corinthian converts to the risen Christ. Polycarp 
(2) quotes this; comp. iii. 2, viii. 21. 

civ "Incotv. See critical note. The ody does not mean ‘at the 
same time with,’ but indicates the unity of all Christians with and in 
Christ. In rising again He is the darapyy (1 Cor. xv. 23), and His 
members, when they are raised from the dead, rise in union with 
Him, and by virtue of that union. Hence the correction of the 
original oéy to the usual dd. Comp. Rom. viii. 11. 

mwapaoryce ody tptv. Nothing is said about presenting them 
before the judgment-seat (Rom. xiv. 10), which would probably have 
been expressed (v. 10), had it been meant. From the use of wrapa- 
orfjoa in xi. 2; Col. i. 22; Eph. v. 6 we may infer that it is the 
presentation of the Church as Bride to the Christ as Spouse that is 
implied. Comp. Jude 24. 

15, td yap wdvra Sv tpas. Once more (see on iil. 2) we see the 
Apostle’s affection for his converts forcing its way to the front. The 
yap refers specially to civ tuiv, but may cover the whole of vv. 7—14. 
His ceaseless afflictions, perplexities, persecutions, overthrows, and 
approaches to death (8—10), with his equally ceaseless deliverances, 
and his consequent work for the Gospel, have all been for their sakes, 
that life may work in them (v. 12). 

tva. 1) xdpis treovdcaca Sid tov whadvwv. In order that the grace 
being made more by means of the more may cause the thanksgiving 
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to abound to the glory of God. Note the alliteration, which indicates 
that dia tay whecdywr belongs to rheovdcaca rather than to repiccety. 
The meaning is not clear, but the sequence of thought may be as 
follows: ‘We endure all for your sake, in order that the Divine help 
which enables me to bear al], granted to me in answer to your 
prayers, may call out your thanksgiving, and so may redound to 
the glory of God.’ Comp. i. 11. With wepiocedw transitive comp. 
ix. 8; Eph. i. 8; 1 Thes. iii. 12. It is commonly intransitive (i. 5, 
iii. 9, viii. 2, ix. 12), and may be taken so here: in order that grace, 
being made more, may abound to the glory of God, on account of the 
thanksgiving of the more. As in ii. 6 (see note), the A.V. here renders 
Tov TAELovoy ‘many,’ instead of ‘the majority.’ He does not say ‘all,’ 
because there were some Corinthians of whom this was not true. 


16—18. He has just said how his faith sustains him. Without 
using the word, he now expresses his steadfast hope. The balanced 
antitheses, verse by verse, give this passage something of the rhythm 
of a hymn. 

16. Av ov éyxaxovpey. Wherefore we faint not: see on v. 1, to 
which éyxaxofuew takes us back. The thought emerges again v. 6. 
Through all his trials he retains courage. The 66 refers to vv, 14, 15. 
Because all that comes upon him is for his readers’ benefit and the 
glory of God, therefore he can never lose heart. 

GAN’ el xal 5 tEw ripov dvOpwwros. But (on the contrary) although 
(see on v. 8) our outward man is being destroyed, as a garment is 
ruined by moths (LEK. xii. 83). Nowhere else do we find 6 &tw 
dvOpwros. It is the same as the earthen vessel (v. 7), which is 
battered and damaged and of less and less worth. See Ellicott on 
Eph. iii. 16. 

GAN 6 loco pov dvaxatvoura. Yet our inward man is being 
renewed (Col. iii. 10; comp. Heb. vi. 6; Ps. cii. 5, ciii. 30) day by 
day. In the LXX., as in classical Greek, dvaxawi{w is preferred to 
dvaxatyéw. The process of renewal in the spirit is as constant as the 
process of decay in the body. S. Paul does not say that the body, 
which is again and again rescued from perishing, is preserved from 
waste. & &ow AvOpwros occurs Rom. vii. 22; Eph. iii, 16. Comp. 
6 wadatds qudv dvOpwwros, 6 Katvds dvOpwros (Rom. vi. 6; Eph. ii. 15, 
iv. 22, 24; Col. iii. 9). These expressions are possibly of Platonic 
origin, and they should be noted as linking Epistles which are 
sometimes disputed, as Ephesians and Colossians, to Epistles whose 
genuineness is not open to doubt, as Romans and Oorinthians. The 
idea of ‘renewal’ is another link (dvaxawéw Col. iii. 10; dvaralywors 
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Rom. xii. 2; Tit. iii. 5). The expression quép¢g xal quépg is unique in 
Biblical Greek. It does not mean ‘ daily,’ which would be xa@’ qyuépav 
or 7O xad’ nuépay, but ‘day by day’; there is a progressive renewal 
advancing as the days pass. Winer, p. 581. Tertullian has de die et 
die. See Origen’s use of the passage (on Mt. Bk x, 15). : 


17. +d ydp trapaurika Aadpdw ris OAtbews. Literally, ‘For the 
momentary lightness of our affliction’; which is admirably turned as, 
For our light affliction, which is but for a moment (A.V.), or ‘for the 
moment’ (R.V.). For mapaurixa see Ps, lxix. 3; not elsewhere in the 
N.T. In what follows, as in vv. 4 and 6, words are piled up to 
express the intensity of the glory. 


Kad’ SarepBodrrv els UwepBoAry aldviov Bdpos Sdéfns Karepydterar 
ypiv. Worketh out for us more and more beyond measure (i. 8) an 
eternal weight of glory ; in which aldov is in contrast to rapaurixa, 
Bdpos to éAadpdv, and ddéys to rijs OAlyews. The etymological con- 
nexion in Hebrew between the word for ‘heavy’ and the word for 
‘glory’ may have caused the connexion of the ideas in 8S. Paul’s 
“mind: comp. 1 Thes. ii. 6. With the general sense comp. Rom. 
viii. 17; 2 Tim. ii. 11. In xarepydterar jyiv there is no idea of 
compensation for injury, or of payment for value received, as if 
suffering constituted a claim: it means ‘brings to completion,’ 
perficit. The verb is frequent with S. Paul, especially in Romans 
and this letter (v. 5, vii. 10, 11, xi. 11, xii. 12): elsewhere only 
Jas i. 3; 1 Pet. iv. 3; but not rare in the LXX. With xa@’ 
brepBodny els bw. comp. awd ddéns els Sdgay (ili, 18). 


18. px oKotovvTey tjhev. Since we look not, do not fix our eyes 
upon or pay attention to: Phil. ii. 4, iii, 17; Rom. xvi. 17. We 
might have had wih cxoroicr. Blass (§ 74. 5) compares ¢plkn poe 
mpoomGev, wdvou pov dvros. If 7udv means all Christians, we may, with 
Chrysostom, interpret, provided we look not; but ‘since’ is probably 
right. §. Paul sometimes passes rapidly from ‘we’= Apostles or 
ministers to ‘we’=all Christians: comp. Eph. i. 12, 13, 14; Col. 
i, 6, 7, 9, 13. 

va BAerépeva. To be understood in its full sense, including the 
afflictions as well as the pleasant things of this life. 

ta py BAeropeva. The things which we cannot see, not the things 
which cannot be seen, 7a ddpara (Rom. i. 20). Contrast mpdypara od 
Pdexdbueva (Heb. xi. 1) and comp. Heb. xi. 7. 


apéoxatpa, Temporary. It is their nature to last only for a 
season: elsewhere only Mt. xiii. 21=Mk iv. 17; Heb. xi. 25. Seneca 
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has words similar to these; that the things of this world “are unreal, 
and only for a time make a kind of show. Not one of them has 
stability or substance.... Let us direct our minds to the things which 
are eternal” (Ep. 59). This was a commonplace in Stoicism, which 
knew nothing of Christian hope, and therefore could inculcate nothing 
better than philosophic resignation, which may fortify, but does not 
console. See on iii. 17, 18, iv. 7. On atevi see Appendix E in the 
volume on the Gospel according to 8. John. Sic enim visibilia haec 
sunt ad invisibilia, quomodo figura ad veritatem. Figura deperit, 
veritas permanet (Herveius Burgidolensis). 


CHAPTER V. 


8. It is not easy to decide between ef ye (NCKLP) and etxep 
(BDFG). 

év8uodpevo. (NBCD°KLP, Vulg. Syrr. Copt. Arm. Aeth.) rather 
than éxévoduevon. (DFG, Lat. Vet., Tert.). a aca in different 
places adopts both readings. 


4 After cxjvec omit rov’rw with NBCKLP, Arm. against DFG gis 
most versions. 


5. 4 Sos (NBCDFGP) rather than 6 xal Sods (N°D?D*®KL). 


10. It is not easy to accept ¢aidd\ov (NC and some cursives) as more 
probable than xaxév (BDFGKLP). Fathers and editors are divided. 
In Rom. ix. 11 the balance of evidence is clearly for gaddov. 

12. ov wddww (NBCDFG, Latt. Syrr. Copt. Arm.) rather than ov 
yap wad (D°KL) ; and xal py (NB and some cursives, Theodoret) 


rather than xol of (CD®KLP) or xai odk (DFG); and & kap&lg 
(SBDFG) rather than xapdig (CD®KLP). 


14. on ds (SBO?7DFGKLP, Syrr. Aeth.) rather than éri ei els (N°C, 
Vulg. Copt. Arm.). 

16. e xal (NBD, Arm.) rather than xal ef (FG, Latt.) or ef dé xal 
(N°C?D?D°LP). 

17. Kxawd (NBCDFG, Lat. Vet. Copt.) rather than xawd 7a wdv7a 
(D*7D*KLP, Vulg.). Some cursives have ra wdyra xa. 

21. tév (NBCDFG, Latt. Copt.) rather than rdv ydp (S*D®KLP, 
Syrr. Arm. Aeth.). The ydp might be inserted to avoid abruptness. 


yevopeOa (NBCDEKLP) rather than yivwye0a (cursives). 
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Cuar. V. Tue Same SussEct CONTINUED. 


The division between the chapters is again not well made. Chapter 
iv. would have ended better at v. 10. 


1—10. He continues his impassioned statement of the sufferings 
and the consolations of an Apostle, as drawn from his own experience. 
The support derived from the realization of the unseen is further 
developed. Hope of eternal glory gives him strength to endeavour to 
be always such as Christ can approve. The balanced rhythm, which 
distinguishes iv. 16—18, still continues for a verse or two. 


1. otSapev ydp. The connexion with what precedes is shown by 
the ydép and by community of subject. He is sure that temporary 
affliction works out an eternal weight of glory; for we know that if 
our earthly house of the tabernacle were taken down. Whatever 
doubts may have been raised on the subject, Christian ministers (or 
all Christians ; comp. ol dvres in v. 4) know (iv. 14; comp. Rom. viii. 
28) that the dissolution of the body means, not annihilation, but 
translation to a higher state of existence: comp. 1 Jn iii. 2,14, This 
knowledge comes from revelation, Philosophy and science can do no 
more than guess. The Vulgate has domus nostra hujus habitationis, 
and in v. 4 in hoc tabernaculo, where hujus and hoc represent the 
article. In the Epistles (not Gospels) hic mundus frequently repre- 
sents 6 xédcpos (Rom. iii. 6; v.12; 1 Cor. iv. 8, v. 10, vi. 2, xiv. 10; &c.). 


olxla rod oxfhvovs. Tent-dwelling, or tabernacle-house; a home 
that is only a tent. Seeing that neither houses nor tents are ‘ dis- 
solved,’ while both are ‘taken down,’ the latter is a better rendering 
of karadt@y (Mt. xxiv. 2; Mk xv. 48), which is the exact opposite of 
‘build up’ (Gal. ii. 18; Mt. xxvi. 61, xxvii. 40), and generally implies 
total destruction. Our earthly tent-dwelling will be taken down at our 
death. Lightfoot (on 7d dvadioa in Phil. i. 23) remarks “that the 
camp-life of the Israelites in the wilderness, as commemorated by 
the annual feast of tabernacles, was a ready and appropriate symbol 
of man’s transitory life on earth.” The metaphor may have been sug- 
gested to 8. Paul by his work as a oxnvorocés (Acts xviii. 8), but it is 
common in literature, and he uses it nowhere else. Comp. Wisd. ix. 
15, which is rather close to this passage (see on x. 5), and 2 Pet. i. 18, 
14; Is. xxxviii, 12. Field thinks that ‘‘ the depreciatory term oxjvos 
for the human body is borrowed from the Pythagorean philosophy.” 
Clement of Alexandria says that Plato called man’s body an earthy 
(not earthly) tabernacle, yjwov oxjjvos (Strom. v. xiv. p. 703 ed. Potter). 
The idea of man’s body being a tent fits in well with that of his life 
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being s pilgrimage, and also with the idea that here we are only 
sojourners (1 Pet. ii. 11). 

olxoSopry éx Ccod Exouev. We have a building from God, given by 
Him. The body also is His gift (1 Cor. xii. 18, 24), but man has 
a share in the production of it. The spiritual edifice is in a peculiar 
sense God’s creation: and olxo8ou4 implies something more permanent 
than 8 oxfvos (Mt. xxiv. 1; Mk xiii. 1; Eph. ii. 21). The word is 
a later form of olkodéunua: see Lightfoot on 1 Cor. iii. 9. The present 
tense (&xouev) is used of what is absolutely certain: as soon as the 
tent-dwelling is taken down, a much better edifice is there. But we 
need not suppose that 8S. Paul thinks of the better edifice as already 
existing in heaven. It comes éx Geof and ¢& ovpavod directly it is 
required. Till then it is only a possibility. 


olklay dxeporolnrov. The contrast is with the tent- dwelling, 
rather than with the body which it represents; for the body is not 
made with hands. But dxetporolyros came to mean ‘immaterial, 
spiritual.’ Christ uses it of His own risen body (Mk xiv. 58), and 
8. Paul of the circumcision of the heart (Col. ii. 11, where see 
Lightfoot’s note). In the LXX. xeporoly7os is always used of objects 
connected with idolatry (Lev. xxvi. 1, 30; Is. ii. 18, x. 11, xvi. 12, 
xix. 1; Dan. v. 4, 28, vi. 26) ; and therefore dxetporolyros would come 
to mean ‘free from pollution, pure.’ Comp. Acts vii. 47, and see 
Lightfoot on Col. ii. 11. This spiritual home is among 7a py 
Brerdueva (iv. 18). Note the balanced contrast, as in iv. 17. The 
present body is (1) earthly, (2) a tent-dwelling. The future body is 
(1) from God, in the heavens, (2) not made with hands, eternal. The 
R.V. rightly places a comma between ‘eternal’ and ‘in the heavens,’ 
for év rots obpavois belongs to éxoper. 


2. Kal yap év tourw. We must choose between several transla- 
tions of both halves. For xa ydép for verily (R.V.), or for indeed, 
or for also, or jor moreover: it introduces an additional point or 
emphatic reason. Here ydp introduces the motive of 8. Paul’s 
words; ‘I speak of this sure hope because we are conscious of sorrow.’ 
For év rovry, in this tent-dwelling, or in this body? or hereby (1 Cor. 
iv. 4), or ‘by this, herein’ (Jn iv. 37, xv. 8, xvi. 30) are possible 
renderings. ‘For truly this is why we groan’ may be right; but 
‘For in this oxjvos we groan’ is more probable. In either case, ‘ the 
burden of infirmity we carry about with us prevents the full neansstion 
of our blessedness’’ (Lias). Comp. Rom. viii. 23. 


brev8tcacba. eriro8otvres. Because we long to be clothed upon. 
The participle gives the reason for orevdjouer: comp. eldéres (iv. 14). 
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Winer, p. 144. The double compound occurs nowhere else in Biblical 
Greek, but is full of meaning here; comp. érevdirns (Jn xxi. 7; Lev. 
viii. 7; 1 Sam. xviii. 4A). The metaphor makes the easy change from 
a small tent to a garment. Here we have the two combined, to be 
clothed with a habitation. For the accusative comp. Mt. vi. 25; 
Mk vi. 9; Lk. vii. 27; 1 Cor. xv. 53, 54. Even more than olxodou%, 
olxnrijptoyv gives the idea of a permanent home (Jude 6; 2 Mac, xi. 2); 
and the idea is that of a lasting edifice being placed over a frail one, 
like one garment over another, so that the fabric that is covered ceases 
to be of value. The érevdéirns was put on over the xirwy, and here 
the érevdirns=the Resurrection body, while the x:7réy=the natural 
body. Comp. Asc. of Isaiah iv. 16, ix. 9, xi. 40. Our earnest desire 
is to escape death and draw the Resurrection body over the natural 
body, so that the less may be absorbed in the greater. The Apostle 
perhaps means that the eager longing is evidence of the reality of 
what is longed for. It is improbable that our natural craving to 
have our perishable bodies superseded by something imperishable 
should be incapable of realization. In the N.T. éxcrodeciy is almost 
peculiar to S. Paul, who has it in all groups of his Epistles (ix. 14; 
Rom. i. ii.; Phil. i. 8, ii. 26; 1 Thes. iii. 6; 2 Tim.i. 4). Place only 
a comma at the end of v. 2. 


3. ye kal évSvodpevor ov yupvol eipeOnodpeda. See critical note. 
Here the metaphor of the garment is uppermost. Comp. the argu- 
ment in Plato, Phaedo 87. In the Gorgias 523, the dead, having been 
deprived of their bodies, are called -yuyyol: and here yuuvds seems to 
mean ‘without a body.’ Comp. Crat. 403 and Orig. c. Cels. ii. 48. 
A man without his éxevdérns was called yuyvds (Jn xxi. 7): still more 
would he be called yuurés if he had also thrown off his x:rw», But if 
the érevdirns was on him the absence of the xerdé»v would not be felt. 
The clause explains the latter half of v. 2. ‘I say clothed upon, of 
course on the supposition that, when we are clothed upon, we 
shall not be found without any covering at all.’ Only those who 
are still in the body at the Sccond Advent (to which crisis the 
aorists refer) can be said to be clothed upon. The dead, who have 
left their bodies, may be said to be clothed, when they receive a 
heavenly body, but not clothed upon. Cremer (Lez. p. 163) contends 
that here yuyyés means ‘stripped of righteousness, guilty.’ But the 
passage is one of which the meaning is uncertain. See notes in the 
Speaker’s Commentary, pp. 418, 424. The xa adds emphasis to the 
assumption ; ‘if indeed it so be,’ ‘if it really is the case.’ But this 
is perhaps too pronounced, and the force of the xai may be better 
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given in intonation. Lightfoot on Gal. iii. 4 remarks that ef ye 
‘leaves a loophole for doubt, and «xa? widens this, implying an 
unwillingness to believe on the part of the speaker.” Elsewhere 
S. Paul speaks of the body, when the life is gone, as yupuwds (1 Cor. 
xv. 37). Comp. Enoch Ixii. 15, 16; Secrets of Enoch xxii. 8. 


4. Kal ydp ol Svres tv tH ourjve. After the explanatory remark in 
v. 3 he returns to v. 2: For verily (as in v. 2), or For indeed (R.V.), 
we that are in the tabernacle (the one mentioned before) do groan, 
being (=because) burdened: comp. i. 8. This seems to refer to all 
Christians, not to the Apostles or ministers only; see on v. 1. 


ed 6 ov OAdopev exdicacbar. Because (Rom. v. 12) we do not 
wish to be unclothed; or, wherefore (Phil. iii. 12) we do not wish 
to be unclothed. As in Phil. iii. 12 (see Lightfoot’s note), either 
‘because’ or ‘wherefore’ makes sense; but here ‘ because’ makes the 
better sense. The thought that he may be ‘unclothed,’ t.e. lose his 
body, before the Lord returns, is painful to the Apostle, and makes 
him groan. He would much rather live to see the Second Advent, and 
have the resurrection body put on him without dying. Such a feeling 
was natural to one who believed the Second Advent to be near. The 
direct transition from life to a higher life seemed to be much happier 
than the transition from life through death and resurrection to the 
higher life. See the remarkable parallel 2 Esdr. xiii. 24; also Tertul. 
De Resur. Carn. 41 ff. The A.V. puts the ‘not’ in the wrong place: 
ob must go with @4\ouev. For the play on words comp. i..13. 

tva xaratroOy +d Ovnrev td THs fons. That what is mortal (in us) 
may be swallowed up (ii. 7; 1 Cor. xv. 54) by life; i.e. that our 
bodies, instead of being separated from us by death, may be trans 
figured and glorified by life, through the absorption of all that is 
perishable. Comp. Is. xxv. 8. In the Book of Enoch this feeling 
takes the form of a desire to be translated to the Kingdom of Heaven, 
without consideration of the body; but there is the same confidence 
as to the future life in glory: ‘‘Here I wished to dwell, and my soul 
longed for that dwelling-place : here already heretofore had been my 
portion, for so has it been established concerning me before the Lord 
of Spirits ” (xxxix. 8; comp. lxxi. 14, xe. 31). 

5. 6 8 Kxarepyacdpevos pas els aitd totro cbs. But he who 
wrought us out sor this very thing is God. ‘But’ implics ‘ This may 
seem strange.’ But dé may have reference to the wish in v. 4 and to 
its fulfilment: ‘Now he who &.’ The aorists point to the time when 
the fitness and the Spirit were given, and xarepyacduevos refers to 
redemption und regeneration rather than to creation: comp. iv. 17, 
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vii. 10, 11, ix. 11, xii. 2. By adrd rofro is meant what is mortal being 
absorbed in life. It was for precisely this (Rom. ix. 17) that God 
prepared us, who gave to us the earnest of the Spirit (see critical 
note). The Spirit is an earnest of the realization of the yearning for 
future glory. With the doctrine of the Spirit as a pledge, here and 
i. 22, comp. Eph. i. 14, iv. 30 and Rom. viii. 15—17, 23. 


6—10. These verses sum up results, and recall the strong convic- 
tion expressed inv. 1. The A.V. does not bring out the construction 
of vv. 6—8, which is broken by the parenthesis in ». 7. Confident 
therefore always, and knowing that, whilst we are at home in the body, 
we are absent from the Lord, for we walk by means of faith and not by 
means of visible form,—we are confident, I say, and are well pleased 
rather to get absent from the body and to get home unto the Lord. 
The repetition of @appety must be preserved; and the change from 
presents (€vdnpuoivres, éxdnuolper) to aorists (éxdnujoa, évinufoa) must 
be marked. For the thought comp. Phil. i. 23; 1 Thes. v. 10; also 
dguéis in Acts xx. 29, where (as invariably in Hdt., Dem., &c.) it means 
‘arrival’ = évdnujjoa wpds Tov xépiov, not ‘departing’ (A.V., R.V.), 
discessio (Vulg.). Comp. the German Heimgang for ‘death,’ and 
see Chase, Credibility of the Acts, pp. 263, 264. In the N.T. Oappety 
is rare (vii. 16, x. 1,2; Heb. xiii. 6), in the LXX. perhaps only 
Prov. i, 21: @apceiy is more common, especially in the imperative. 

7% Sd wlorews...Std e{Sovs. Perhaps 5:4 has not quite the same 
shade of meaning in both cases. In each place it may indicate either 
the means by which, or the element through which, the motion takes 
place. The latter meaning easily passes into the condition in which a 
thing takes place. In Rev. xxi. 24 dd roi gwros weprrarety May mean 
‘walk in the light’ (A.V.), or, ‘amidst the light’ (R.V.), or, ‘by the 
light’ (R.V. margin). Here &d e%Sovs cannot mean ‘by sight’ in the 
sense of ‘by our eyesight’: it means ‘by that which is seen’ (LK. iii. 
22, ix. 29); ‘we have no pillar of cloud or of fire to guide us.’ Comp. 
‘ordpa xara ordua Aadyjow abr, év dda Kal od &’ alviypdrwy (Num, 
xii. 8), which S. Paul has also in mind in 1 Cor. xiii. 12. We live 
here under a condition of believing in Christ, not under the con- 
dition of His visible presence. 

8. The Sé marks the resumption of Oappodyres in Oappotuer, and 
this is well rendered by ‘I say’ (A.V.). 

evSoxotpev. Are well pleased (xii. 10; Mt. iii. 17, xii. 18, xvii. 5; 
Lk, xii. 32; 1 Cor. i. 21; &c.): stronger than 6é\ouev. The Apostle 
is more than willing to migrate out of the body ; which shows that 
though there may be natural awe, there is no fear of death in v. 4. 
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As at a later period (Phil. i. 20—25), he is ‘in a strait betwixt the 
two.’ For some reasons he would like to remain alive; for others he 
would prefer to depart. But the reasons for wishing to remain have 
changed. Here it is for his own sake that he desires not to die: he 
believes that the Lord will come soon, and he longs to see Him 
without dying. There it is for the sake of the Philippians that he 
desires to remain alive: they can ill do without him. Probably, when 
he wrote to them, he was less confident that Christ would come soon, 
and therefore had ceased for this reason to wish to live longer. 
In both cases the reason for his desire to migrate from the body 
is that he may come home to the Lord. Comp. Cic. Tusc. 1. 41. 98. 


9. Sd Kal drroripotpefa. Wherefore also (i. 20) we are ambitious 
(R.V. margin), whether we are at home or absent from home, to be 
acceptable (Rom. xii. 1, 2, xiv. 18, Eph. v. 10) to him. If eddoxéw is 
‘am well pleased,’ we must have a different expression for evdpeorot, 
for which otherwise ‘well-pleasing’ (Phil. iv. 18; Col. iii. 20; Heb. 
xiii, 21) is accurate: in LXX. only Wisd. iv. 10, ix. 10. In 
late Greek, g:Aoriuéouar loses -its definiteness, and need mean no 
more than ‘strive earnestly’: so that ‘labour’ (A.V.) and ‘make 
it our aim’ (R.V.) represent it fairly well. Elsewhere only Rom. 
xv. 20; 1 Thes. iv. 11. Nevertheless the older meaning may 
be right here. This aim of the Apostle is his legitimate ambition: 
whatever his personal wishes might be, this is a point of honour 
with him. It is incredible that etre éevdnpotwres elre éxdnuodvres 
refers to his place of abode in this world. Both v. 8 and v. 10 show 
that the reference is to being in the body or out of the body. His 
ambition is, in either state to have Christ’s approval. See on i. 6. 

10. tods ydp wdvras tipds. First with great emphasis: For all 
(1 Cor. x. 17) of us must be made manifest (1 Cor. iv. 5) before the 
judgment seat of Christ. This is a reason for aiming at Christ’s 
approval; every Christian, whether Apostle or not, whether in the 
body or out of it at the time of His Advent, will, by Divine decree - 
(Set), have to come before Him for approbation or condemnation, 
there to be made manifest (iii. 3) by having his real character 
disclosed (Jn iii. 21; Eph. v. 13; Col. iii. 4; Rev. iii. 18, xv. 4). 
pavepwOjva: is stronger than ‘appear’ (A.V.), which is ¢alveo@at. 

Upwpoobey rob Byparos. Comp. Rom. xiv. 10. The word is used 
of earthly judgment-seats Mt. xxvii. 19; Jn xix. 13; and often in 
Acts. In the LXX. it is a ‘pulpit’ or ‘platform,’ rather than a ‘judg- 
ment seat’ (1 Esdr. ix. 42; Neh. viii. 4; 2 Mac. xiii. 26), or a ‘footstep, 
walk’ (Deut. ii. 5; Ecclus xix. 30, xlv. 9). 
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ro0 Brparos tod xpiorov. See also Polycarp 6. In Rom. xiv. 10 
we have r@ Bjyart rod Geos. ‘It is important to notice how easily 
St Paul passes from Xpiords to Geds. The Father and the Son were in 
-his mind so united in function that they may often be interchanged. 
God, or Christ, or God through Christ, will judge the world. Our life 
is in God, or in Christ, or with Christ in God” (Sanday and Headlam 
ad loc.). 


tva koplonra: exacros. That each one may receive. The treat- 
ment will be individual, soul by soul. From implying that what is 
received is one’s own or one’s due (Tob. vii. 12, 13; 2 Mac. vii. 11) 
koulfoua: easily acquires the sense of ‘am requited for’ (Col. iii. 25; 
Eph. vi. 8; Lev. xx. 17). It is used of receiving wages and reaping 
a reward (2 Pet. ii. 13; 2 Mac. viii. 33). 

va Sid rod odparos. The things (done) by means of the body as an 
instrument, and therefore while the agent évdypet év ry cdpart. In 
Plato we have such expressions as 7doval, or alcOjoeas, al dia Tob 
TWLATOS. 


wpos a trpagtey, elre dyaldy etre daddov. See critical note. It is of 
course more probable that xaxédv should have been substituted for the 
less common ¢afdoy, than that g@addov should have been substituted 
for xaxév. But gaddov is 8o common of moral evil (Aristotle passim), 
that a copyist might have thought it more appropriate here than the 
vaguer xaxéy (See on xiii.7). Therefore the alteration of xaxév into gaddov 
is not impossible. For this use of rpds comp. Lk. xii. 47; Gal. ii. 14: 
according to the things which he did while in the body, whether he 
did good or did bad. The neuter singular sums up the single acts (ra 
da 7. o.) 88 One result. There are gradations of recompense (ix. 6); 
but nothing is said here either for or against the doctrine of a proba- 
tion after death. There is silence as to the possibility of such proba- 
tion. The Apostle says that all Christians will have to answer, each 
by himself, for what has been done by them in this life. The natural, 
but not necessary, implication is, that there will be no other period 
in which either reward or punishment can be earned. Nor is 
there anything to show whether S. Paul thought of the judgment of 
each person as taking place when he left this world, or as being 
deferred till Christ’s Return to judge all who are still in the body. 


v. 11—vi. 10. Tre Lire or an APostie. 


It is not easy to find a suitable heading for this section, which, 
although consecutive, touches on a variety of topics connected with 
the office of an Apostle and with S. Paul’s own life and experiences. 
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But there is a marked transition from the Sufferings and Supports of © 
an Apostle (iv. 7—v. 10) to matters which do not fall under that head. 
He once more makes personal explanations as to his conduct, and in 
particular as to his work in the capacity of a preacher (vv. 11—19), of 
an ambassador (vv. 20, 21), and of a minister (vi. 1—10). All this 
has been of a character which ought to commend him to those among 
whom he has worked. 


11, tév pdBov tov xuplov. The fear of the Lord; the fear which 
we feel before Christ as our Judge (Eph. v. 21), not ‘the terror’ (A.V.) 
which He inspires. Comp. ot« ort PdBos Oeod drévayri Trav d6pOadpOv 
atrod (Ps. xxxv. 1). S. Paul is conscious that his actions are deter- 
mined by the conviction that he will have to answer for them before 
the judgment-seat of Christ. 

GvOpdrrous melBopev, ep St rrehavepdpeBa. The two clauses are in 
marked contrast, an effect which the A.V. spoils by bad punctuation. 
There should be only a comma after the first clause and more than 
a& comma after the second: men we persuade (Gal. i. 10), but to 
God we have b®en made manifest (1 Cor. iv. 5). Of what is it that 
the Apostle persuades men? Of his own integrity. This explana- 
tion brings out the contrast. ‘I have to persuade men that I am 
honest, but to God I have already been made manifest and remain 
so.’ The judgment passed by God on his conduct has been made 
with full knowledge. The prejudices of the Corinthians against him, 
being the result of misapprehension, can be removed by persuasion, 
and he hopes that they have been removed: I hope that in your 
consciences also we have been made manifest. After édrliw we 
commonly have the aor. infin. (1 Cor. xvi. 7; Phil. ii. 19, 23; &c.); 
but the perfect here answers the previous perfect, and both express 
what has been and remains manifested. The caf means ‘in your 
consciences as well as to God.’ He hopes that his self-vindication 
has been successful, and that he is seen by them as he knows that he 
is seen by God. 

There is another view with regard to wel@ouev, making it anticipate 
vv. 18—20; ‘Realizing the awfulness of the thought of Christ who 
is the Judge of all, we do our work as an Evangelist ; we persuade 
men to be reconciled to God and so be ready for that day.’ Then, 
partly perhaps because persuasion suggests the idea of artifice and 
recalls to his mind the charge of insincerity, he continues, ‘but to 
God we have been made manifest.’ 


12. od mwddw éavrous cuviordvopev iptv. See critical note. We 
are not again commending ourselves to you: see on iii. 1, What he 
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has just been saying would easily lend itself to a repetition of that 
charge. 


GA ddhoppry SBdvres tpiv Kavyrparos trép tipev. But (on the 
contrary we say this) as giving you an occasion of glorying on our 
behalf, that ye may have (it to use) against them who glory in appear- 
ance and not in heart. Once more (ii. 12) it is all for the Corinthians’ 
sake. What looks like self-praise is really done to supply them with 
material, when they have to stand up against those who boast about 
superficial advantages rather than solidity of character. His Jewish 
opponents boasted of their descent from Abraham, of being circum- 
cised, of having exclusive privileges, perhaps also of intimacy with 
James, the Lord’s brother, and of having seen Christ Himself. 8. Paul 
tells the Corinthians that he is giving them the means of answering 
these boasts with boasting of a different kind. If what he has been 
saying about himself is believed by them to be true, they can use it as 
an answer. ‘What are the external advantages of which you vaunt 
compared with a good conscience and work done in the fear of God? 
Our experience of Paul is that he devotes himself to God and to us. 
You do neither.’ With the exception of Lk. xi. 54, ddopu4 in the 
N.T. is peculiar to S. Paul (xi. 12; Rom. vii. 8, 11; Gal v. 13; 
1 Tim. v. 14). For the opposition between wpocwmov and xap8la see 
1 Thes. ii. 17; 1 Sam. xvi. 7; and here, as there, neither word has 
the article, classes, not individual cases, being under consideration. 
The subjective u# (see critical note) gives the class as thought of, not 
as existing in fact; but this distinction is dying out in late Greek 
and need not be insisted upon here. For xavy@puar see on ix. 2: in 
the N.T. it is followed by é, in the LXX. by é» and sometimes 
éwt or acc., in classical Greek by els, éwi, or acc. 


13. ere yap Elornpev, Veg: ere cwhpovodpev, iptv. For whether 
we went mad (it was) for God; or whether we are in our right mind, 


(it is) for you. The change from aorist to present must be marked : 
the datives are commodi, and must be translated alike. S. Paul had 
his speaking with tongues, his revelations, his ecstasies; and for 
all that side of his life his critics had said with Festus (Acts 
xxvi. 24), as His critics had said of Christ (Mk iii. 21), that he 
was mad. ‘Be it so,’ he replies; ‘let us allow that at such times 
I was beside myself; it was to God and in His service that I was so. 
But now and generally I am in my right mind; and it is to you and in 
your service that Iam so. Take whichever side of my life you like; 
assume that the whole of it is madness, or the whole of it sanity ; 
where does selfishness come in? There is no room for it either in 
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what is directed to God’s glory or in what is devoted to your edifica- 
tion.’ If ééornuey refers to one event, and not to the differené occa- 
sions on which he had exceptional spiritual experiences, it must be 
referred to the Rapture recorded in xii. 1—5 rather than to his conver- 
sion, for the latter, by turning him into an Apostle, was as much duly 
as deg. Assuming that xii. 1—5 was written before this, this may be 
a direct reference to it. It was one instance of his being ‘beside 
himself,’ of which he had ‘ gloried’ to the Corinthians, See Swete on 
Mk v.15. For etre...efre... see on i. 6, 

14.  ydp dydiry Tov xpiorod ovvéxe pas. This is not parallel 
to rév PbBov rod xuplov (v. 11): it means the love which Christ has 
towards us (Eph. iii. 19; Rom. v. 5, 8). See Cremer, Lex. p. 594. 
Because He loves us so much, we have to restrict our energies to the 
service of God and of our fellow-men, to the exclusion of self. By 
ovvéxec is meant ‘keeps within bounds,’ prevents from wandering to 
other objects than the service of God and of man. The word implies 
pressure (Lk. viii. 45, xix. 43), but the pressure which restrains 
(Lk. xii. 50), rather than that which pushes forward. See Lightfoot 
on ovvéxouac éx raév dvo (Phil. i, 23), the only other Pauline use of 
the verb; ‘I am hemmed in on both sides, I am prevented from 
inclining one way or the other.’ ‘Urges us on’ is not quite the 
meaning, although Chrysostom so paraphrases it; od« ddlnow judas 
padupjoa: ob5é UrvGoca, GAA Siavlornos mpos rous dwép spay wévous, 
kal WOe?. He twice quotes, 7 dydwn rod Oeob, a reading for which 
there seems to be no authority. But restrains us from commendiny 
ourselves may be right. The idea of motive, though not in the word, 
can perhaps be deduced from it; ‘possesses us, absorbs us’; comp. 
Acts xviii. 5, ‘he was wholly absorbed in preaching.’ 


xplvavras tovro. Because we formed this judgment (1 Cor. x. 15, 
xi, 18), came to this opinion. Some refer this to his conversion. 
But at the moment when Christ captured him and changed him from 
a persecutor into a convert he could hardly be said to have formed 
any such conviction. The time of reflexion after his conversion may 
be meant. In that case translate, because we have formed this judg- 
ment, or because we thus judge (A.V., R.V.). The rodro anticipates dri 
and dpa, especially the latter : it is of rdvres dwé0avoy that is the main 
element in the judgment. For this use of rofro comp. viii. 20, x. 7, 11. 

ore els trip travrev arébavev’ apa ot mavres amdBavov. See critical 
note. That one died for all, therefore they all died; the gr is 
practically the sign of quotation, giving the words of his judgment. 
In one sense, all died in Adam (1 Cor. xv. 22); in quite another, 
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all died in Christ (Gal. ii. 19; Col. iii, 3). This is the interpretation 
of of rdvres dwréOavov adopted by Athanasius, Cyril of Alexandria, 
and many moderns; and it is preferable to the explanation that the 
death of one for all showed that all men were previously dead in sin, 
which Chrysostom seems to mean. 

15. tva ol fovres pyxérs davrots {acw. That they which live should 
no longer (now that they have died in Christ as their representative) 
live to themselves. Christ died for all, that they should die to them- 
selyes, and live to Him. Comp. Rom. xiv. 7—9; Gal. ii. 20. 

TO vip avtay drolavévrs kal éyepSévre. The irdp a’rév goes on to 
éyep0évri, and this shows that in. vv. 14, 15 bwrép bpady must not be 
rendered ‘in your stead.’ Christ: was raised on our behaly, that we 
might be made alive in Him (ol {é»res) and ourselves be raised again ; 
but He was not raised instead of us, dvy7t zudy. Comp. ri divamew 
Tis dvacrdoews (Phil. iii. 10). 

16. Against all external evidence this verse has been suspected of 
being a subsequent insertion, made either by the Apostle or by a 
copyist, because (it is said) it breaks the argument. No doubt the 
passage would read quite smoothly if we omitted v. 16: but that does 
not prove that v. 16 is not original. Its connexion with what precedes 
and with what follows is very intelligible. Seeing that all men are 
intended to live, not to self, but to Christ and to others in Him, it 
follows that our knowledge of others must not be xa7d odpxa: it must 
not be based upon their bodily appearance or material circumstances, 
such as race, wealth, position, and the like. It is the inner man, the 
spirit, the new creation, which counts; and this is the same in Jew 
and Gentile, rich and poor, teacher and taught. Comp. xi. 18; Phil. 
iii. 4; Jn vili. 15. 

“Qorre Hpets dard tod viv. There is a strong emphasis on 7uels, and 
@ secondary emphasis on dd 700 viv, a phrase which, with this 
exception [and Jn viii. 11], is peculiar in the N.T. to 8. Luke (i. 48, 
v. 10, xii. 52, xxii. 18, 69; Acts xviii. 6). Wherefore we henceforth 
know no man after the flesh. He intimates that there are people, 
his Judaizing opponents, whose knowledge is limited to externals, and 
that there was a time when he himself did so. But when once a 
man has recognized that in Christ he and all died and rose again, 
he makes that mistake no longer. 

a& kal éyvéxapev. See critical note. Even though (iv. 3, 16) we 
have known Christ after the flesh. He admits as a fact that he once 
knew Christ only according to outward appearance, as a renegade 
Jew and revolutionary Rabbi, who had been rightly put to death. 
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GAAd. viv ovxére yiwdoKkopev. Yet now we come to know (Him in 
that way) no more. S. Paul had got rid not only of his original 
hostility to Christ, but also of his early narrowness of view respecting 
Him. In connexion with Him ‘‘all mere local, and family, and 
national distinctions” were out of place. The change from ofdapev to 
éyvéxayev is made, simply because ofSayer is present, and a perfect 
is wanted: when the present is again wanted, the change is naturally 
from éyydxapey to ywidoxw, instead of back to ofSauey. But the 
difference between oldauev and ywwwoxw is worth marking in trans- 
lation. 


17. dove d ris dy Xprore, xartvy xrloig’ ta dpxaia wapyAGev. The 
punctuation of the Vulgate may be safely rejected: si qua ergo in 
Christo nova creatura, vetera transierunt. ‘‘This seems to convert 
a striking truth into a barren truism” (Lias). Wherefore if any man 
is in Christ, (he is) a new creature; or (there is) a new creation (Gal. 
vi. 15): the old things passed away (Mt. v. 18, xxiv. 35). ‘‘ This 
phrase xawh xriots is & Common expression in Jewish writers for one 
brought to the knowledge of the true God. See the passages in 
Schéttgen 1. p. 704” (Lightfoot on Gal. vi. 15). The wore here 
is a step beyond the Were of v.16. That gives us the consequence 
of v. 15, this of vv. 15, 16 combined. ‘If Christ died for all, 
that all might live to Him, and if knowledge by mere externals is for 
Christians no longer possible, then, if any one is in Christ, he is 
& new creature.’ It is not likely that forw is to be understood: ‘let 
him be a new creature’ (A.V. margin). Comp. Tit. iii. 5. Marcus 
Aurelius says of the acquisition of a noble disposition, fey érepos, xat 
els Blov elcededoy Erepov (x. 8). What follows here is an explanation 
of katy xriots: the old things passed away; behold, they are become 
new. See critical note. Perhaps 7a dpyata here has the notion of 
‘antiquated, belonging to a past order’ (Mt. v. 21, 33; 2 Pet. ii. 5): 
see Trench, Synonyms § Ixvii. The aor. and perf. are in contrast; 
when the man came to be in Christ Jesus, then the old things 
passed away. The tSov and the perfect tense give the sentence a 
jubilant ring. Comp. léod éye row xawd & viv dvarede (Is. xliii. 19), 
and ldov xawa mow wdyra (Rev. xxi. 5); also Book of Jubilees v. 12. 


18. td 8% wdvra tk tod Oeod rod Karadddfavros pds éauTe Sid 
Xprorrod xal Sdvros pty t.5.7.«. This great change is not our own 
work: but all things are from God, who reconciled us to Himself 
through Christ, and gave to us the ministry of reconciliation. That 
jas means all mankind is clear from xédcpoyr in v. 19; and that tcp 
means the Apostles is clear from é juiv inv. 19. Had jy meant all 
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mankind, we should have had éy avrofs in v.19. Here, as elsewhere 
in Scripture, the change on man’s side is emphasized: Rom. v. 
10, 11, xi, 15. In Rom. vy. 11 the A.V. renders xaradday} by ‘atone- 
ment,’ which in 1611 was ‘at-one-ment’ and equivalent to ‘reconcilia- 
tion.’ ‘‘Since we cannot atone you” (Richard II., 1. i. 203). “1 
would do much to atone them” (Othello, tv. i. 244). The notion of 
making amends by paying something is a later meaning. See Trench, 
Synonyms § Ixxvii. Comp. diadrdAdyne re ddekpy cov (Mt. v. 24): 
cuvhrXNagcev avbrods els elphvnv (Acts vii. 26): and droxara\\doow (Eph. 
ii. 16; Col. i. 20, 21). §. Paul does not use the LXX. words doxo- 
pra, e&iAdoKowat, tAKacuss. He uses Aacripoy Rom. iii. 25. 


thy Staxovlay rs katadAayns. Comp. iii. 9. To the preachers of 
the Gospel is committed the work of persuading men to accept God’s 
offer of reconciliation with Himself. For d:axovla used of the Apostles 
comp. iv. 1, vi. 3; Rom. xi. 13; 1 Tim. i. 12; and often in Acts, 


19. os Srv Oeds Hv dv Xpior@ xcdopow karadAdcowv éavto. The 
ws indicates that this is S. Paul’s view rather than an absolute state- 
ment: comp. xi. 21; 2 Thes, ii. 2, There are three ways of taking 
this sentence: to wit, that there was God, in Christ reconciling the 
world to Himself (Theodoret); to wit, that God was in Christ, recon- 
ciling &c. (A.V.); to wit, that God in Christ was reconciling dc. 
The last is to be preferred, making jy xarad\doowy the periphrastic 
imperfect. Comp. Jn i. 9 and Lk. i. 10 for similarly doubtful cases; 
but there the jv should probably be taken separately. For the 
omission of the article before xéauos comp. Gal. vi. 14; 1 Cor. viii. 4, 
xiv. 10; Rom. iv. 13. The verse contains the Pauline doctrine that 
in redemption the Father is the Source, the Son the Mediator: Rom. 
iii. 24; Col. i. 20. See Origen, Philocal. xiv. 10. 


pi) Aoy:LSpevos avrots rd wapamrrdpara avrav, kal Oduevog x.7.X. 
Comp. Col. i. 19, 20; 1 Jn ii. 2. There were two things which 
showed that God was working to win over the whole human race 
to Himself, (1) His not reckoning against them sins for which Christ 
had atoned, (2) His having deposited with the Apostles His message 
of reconciliation. The change from present to aorist participle 
indicates that the not reckoning sins went on continually, while 
the commission was given once for all. As in Gal. i. 1, the 
Apostle claims to have received his commission direct’ from God. 
On the difference between the mwdpeois (Rom. iii. 25; comp. Acts 
xvii. 830; Wisd. xi. 23 [24]) and the Ageors of sins see Trench, 
Syn. § xxxiii. The former is putting aside, praetermission, for 
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{future treatment, of foregone sins; the latter is putting away, full 
and unreserved remission. 


20,21. He sets forth his work as an ambassador from God. See 
Lightfoot’s Ordination Addresses, pp. 47 ff. 


20. “Yap Xpierod. First with emphasis. On behalf of Christ, 
therefore, we are acting as ambassadors, as though God were intreat- 
ing by us (i. 19, ix. 11). Comp. for the construction of the last 
clause ws wh épxouévov pov (1 Cor. iv. 18); also Heb. xiii. 17 and 
Jas. ii. 14: and for the meaning of the whole umép o0 rpecBetw ev 
adtoe (Eph. vi. 20) and Lightfoot’s note on Philem. 9. 


Sedpeba trip Xprorod, karadrAdynre ro Yep. We beseech on behalf 
of Christ, Become reconciled to God. We have the change from wapa- 
Kado to ddouar again x. 1,2: comp. viii. 4. As in vv. 14, 15, dwép is 
‘on behalf of’: ‘in Christ’s stead’ (A.V.) is probably wrong in both 
places; and both must be translated alike. ‘Become reconciled’ is 
better than ‘be ye reconciled’ (R.V.), as (1) expressing the tense, 
(2) as avoiding the emphasis on ‘ ye,’ which is not in the Greek at all. 


21. rév py yvovra dpaptiay. The insertion of yap in some mss. 
and versions illustrates the tendency, especially in versions, to insert 
particles, which make the diction more smooth, but less forcible. 
Here the abruptness of the appeal is impressive. ‘Does any one ask, 
How should I be reconciled?’ Him who knew no sin, on our behalf 
he made (to be) sin (Gal. iii. 13): in order that we might become the 
righteousness of God in Him. Cremer, Lez. p. 640. Here, as probably 
in Heb. iii. 2, érolycev may mean ‘constituted.’ The proposal to 
make dpapriav in dy. éroijoev mean ‘sin-of/cring’ has found advocates. 
from Augustine to Ewald; but N.T. usage is against it. Ritschl, 
Rechtfertigung und Verséhnung (Ing. tr., Justification and Reconcilia- 
tion, Edinb. 2nd ed. 1902), is a storehouse of information as to theories 
respecting this difficult subject. See also Oxenham, The Catholic 
Doctrine of the Atonement, Lond. 1881; Lias, Hulsean Lectures, 
Camb. 1884; Westcott, The Victory of the Cross, Lond. 2nd ed. 1889. 


ta pets yevoneba. Stxatoovvny Geod év aira. This includes both the 
righteousness which is God’s attribute and also that which proceeds 
from Him as a grace to man: see Sanday and Headlam on Rom. i. 17. 
While God is made human in Christ, even to the extent of being 
a sacrifice for man’s sin, man is made divine in Christ, even to the 
extent of winning the reward for God’s righteousness. As Theodoret 
puts it, crndels Sep Fuev iets, exddecey nuas wep vripxev abr. Note 
that the two cases are looked at from opposite sides: érolycev states 
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God’s action towards Christ, yerdpeOa states man’s advantage through 
the same. See Briggs, The Messiah of the Apostles, pp. 122 ff. 


ivatro. By virtue of His atoning death and our union with Him. 
It balances uxép ipuy: but we do not ‘become righteousness’ udp 
Xpicrod, ‘on Christ’s behalf.? On the death of Christ as a propitia- 
tory sacrifice see Sanday and Headlam on Rom. iii. 26. 


CHAPTER VI. 


8. 1% Staxowla (NBCKLP, Copt.) rather than % d:axovla quay (DFG, 
Latt. Syrr.). 


4. cuvnordvovres (BP, some cursives) rather than cunordyres 
(NCDFG) or cunoravres (N°D°KL). The evidence in iv. 2 is helpful 
here. 


11. of KapSla ypav (CDFGKLP) rather than 7 xapdla tywr (NB). 
15. Xpirrod (NBCP, Latt. Copt.) rather than Xpor~ (DFGKL, 


Syrr.), and BeAtap (NBCLP) rather than BeNa»y (DK, some cursives 
and plurimi codices known to Jerome). 


16. speits...opév (NBDLP, Copt. Aecth.) rather than dpeis...éoré 
(S°CD®°FGK, Vulg. Arm. Syrr.). Comp. vii. 12, viii. 8, 19 for similar 
confusion between 7efs and tyes. 


Cuap. VI. THE sAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 


1—10. 8. Paul continues his personal explanations respecting his 
work. These personal explanations are specially prominent in vv. 3 
and 4, about which vv. 4—10 give details as to the way in which his 
ministry was exercised. He can give an account of it which might 
well put his adversaries to shame. His readers can use it as a material 
for defence. “The almost lyrical character which belongs to this 
burst of feeling may be fitly compared to Rom. viii. 31—39; 1 Cor. 
xiii. 1—18, which occupy in a similar manner the central place in 
these Epistles” (Stanley). 


1. Luvepyotvres St cal wapaxaXotpev. But working together (with 
him) we intreat also. The reference is to v. 20: ‘we besought you on 
Christ’s behalf to become reconciled to God; but we do more; we 
intreat also.’ Zuvepyoivres implies working with some one, and with 
God or with Christ is probably meant. With the other Apostles, or 
with other teachers at Corinth, or with you Corinthians is possible, but 
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does not fit the context so well as with Him. ‘Working together 
with our exhortations,’ joining example to precept, is forced. The 
xal refers to the previous appeal, and shows that the same class of 
readers is addressed as before. It takes up the idea of the ‘am- 
bassador.’ Comp. 1 Cor. iii. 9. 


pry els xevov 7. x. 7. 0. SéEacGar dyads. The suas is emphatic, ‘ye 
any more than we Apostles. Our converts must remember what the 
grace which they have received involves, and must live accordingly. 
That they have received it through divinely appointed Apostles should 
remind them of their obligations, and render Corinthian licentious- 
ness impossible.’ For els xevdv comp. Gal. ii. 2; Phil. ii. 16; 1 Thes. 
iii. 5; Is. lxv. 23; Jer. vi. 29. For the timeless aorist after rapa- 
kadely comp. ii. 8; Rom. xii. 1, xv. 30; Eph. iv. 1. It is still more 
common after xeever. 


2. <A parenthesis, showing why the Corinthians should at once 
follow his exhortations. The nom. to A€yet is 6 Oeds (v. 1) who gives 
the grace, and with whom the Apostle works. The quotation is from 
the LXX. of Is. xlix. 8. At an acceptable time I hearkened to thee, 
and in a day of salvation I succoured thee. In the original the words 
apply to Jehovah’s ideal Servant, and they are here transferred to the 
followers and members of Christ. The xacpds dexrés in the original is 
‘a season of favour’: comp. Adyor 77s xdptros (Lk. iv. 22): it is that in 
which % xdpcs rod Oeod specially abounds. Comp. évaurdy Kuplov 
dexréy (Lk. iv. 19). The aorists point to this blessed season as certain. 
In the LXX. elcaxotw is very frequent; in the N.T. here only. 


80d viv Kkatpos evmpéoSexros. This is the Apostle’s comment on 
the Scripture just quoted, and in his earnestness he intensifies the 
dexrés into a strong double compound: Behold now is the welcome and 
acceptable time: viii. 12; Rom. xv. 16, 31. 


8. pydeplay dy pydevl SiSovres tpocxomiv. Coordinate with cuvep- 
yotvres (v. 1). Comp. év pndevt Necwduevo: (Jas i. 4). Winer, p. 608. 
On the relation of mpdcxoupa to oxdvdadrovy see Ellicott on 1 Cor. 
viii. 9. In the N.T. xpécxoupa is more common (1 Cor. viii. 9; Rom. 
ix. 32, 33, &c.) than mpocxor}, which in the LXX. does not ocour. 
The Vulgate has offendiculum for rpécxoupa, except in lapis offensio- 
nis for NlOos rpockéuparos, and offensio for rpocxor}. 


tva pr popndy 7 Siaxowla. See critical note. The rare verb (viii, 
20; Prov. ix. 7; Wisd. x. 14) states that he strives not to be a disfiguring 
blemish (2 Pet. 1i. 13), a disgrace to his profession. In him the repu- 
tation, not merely of all ministers, but of the cause for which they 
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worked was at stake: tunc enim vituperaretur ministerium, si aliter 
quam praedicabant viverent (Atto Verc.). Vituperabitur enim, non st 
fecerimus mala solum quae improbamus, sed etiam si non fecerimus 
bona quae docemus (Herveius Burgidolensis). 


4. GAN & mavtl cuvirrdvovres éavrods ds 0.8. See critical note, 
But in everything (vii. 11, 16, ix. 8, xi. 9) commending ourselves, as 
God’s ministers (should do): Sidkovor, not diaxdvous, with emphasis on 
Gcod. Comp. iii. 1. Again (comp. iv. 8—12) he counts up his sufferings. 

dv tropovg woAAq «.7.A. The repetition of é eighteen times, dd 
thrice, ws seven times, is impressive. There is a rough grouping in 
the series. One of the main characteristics of his ministry is placed 
first, and then we have in three groups the ways in which the vwo- 
pov} is exhibited. In v. 6 he returns to the main characteristics, of 
which he mentions eight more. The changes to é:¢ and to ws mark 
two other groups. Distinguish drouovy from paxpodupla inv. 6. The 
former is endurance of what is adverse, without complaining or losing 
heart: it is a brave patience (i. 6, xii. 12). The latter is endurance 
of injuries, without being provoked to anger or retaliation. Trench, 
Synonyms § liii. See Mayor on Jas i. 3. 


dv OAtipeoiv, év dvdyxats, dv orevoxwplais. These are one of the 
fields in which vrouov} is shown. They are troubles which beset his 
work, For 0Alpes comp. i. 4, 8, ii. 4, iv. 17. Obviously dvdyxar are 
worse, as implying either that they cannot be avoided, or that, if 
they come, there is no escape (xii. 10; Job v. 19; xxx. 25; Ps. xxiv. 
17). But it is not clear that orevoywpia: are worse than dvdyxat. 
In iv. 8 he speaks of being OA:Bépuevos adX’ od crevoxwpovmevos. Here 
he speaks of being subject to both degrees of pressure, 


5. é wdnyats, dv duAakais, év dxaracractais. Another field in 
which the dwouov} is manifested. These are the troubles which are 
inflicted on him by men. The rAnyal refer to scourgings or beatings 
from Jews or Romans; xi, 28—25; Acts xvi. 23. We know of only 
one imprisonment of the Apostle previous to this letter, viz. the one 
at Philippi; but evidently there had been others (xi. 23). He was 
expelled from Antioch in Pisidia, and was stoned at Lystra; and he 
may have been put in prison previous to these indignities. What 
might be called dxaracraclas (xii. 20; Lk. xxi. 9; Prov. xxvi. 28) are 
frequent in Acts (xiii. 50, xiv. 5, 19, xvi. 19, 22, xvii. 5, xviii. 12, 
xix. 23). 

év xétrois, év dypumviais, év wnorelats. The third field in which 
brouovy is exhibited ;—the troubles which he laid upon himself as a 
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necessary part of his work. By xéwo. (xi. 23, 27; 1 Cor. xv. 28) is 
meant all that involves great toil and weariness; by dypumvla: (xi. 27; 
often in Ecclus.) all that interferes with sleep. The two cover all his 
energy, working with his hands, travelling, teaching, praying, ‘anxiety 
about all the Churches.’ Usage (Lk. ii. 37; Acts xiv. 23, xxvii. 9) 
almost requires us to understand vyoreia: of voluntary abstinence, 
rather than of inability to obtain food. In xi. 27 he distinguishes 
ynoretat from hunger and thirst (1 Cor. iv. 11). We pass on from the 
fields in which tropovy is manifested to characteristics which are 
coordinate with sxopxorf: but évy must still be rendered ‘in,’ not ‘by.’ 


6. éy dyvérnr. General purity of life and sincerity of purpose 
(xi. 8 and nowhere else in Biblical Greek) : in castitate (Vulgate) 1 is 
too narrow. See Westcott on 1 Jn iii. 38. 


év ywdou. Knowledge of the spirit of the Gospel; viii. 7, xi. 6; 
1 Cor. xii. 8, xiii. 2, 8, xiv. 6. 


év paxpoOupla, évxpnorérnts. These two (coupled Gal. v. 22) refer 
to his conduct towards others. The former is the opposite of éév@v- 
pla, which is not found in Biblical Greek (but d&J@upuos in Prov. xiv. 17). 
The latter is the special grace of the gentleman, placing others at 
their ease and shrinking from causing pain; invitans ad familiari- 
tatem sui, dulcis alloquio, moribus temperata (Jerome). Trench, 
Synonyms § xiii. 

dy tvevpan dyly. It is strange to find the Holy Spirit placed, 
apparently in a subordinate place, in a list of virtues. But perhaps 
this and éy duvdue: Geod are the closing members of the series, being 
placed at the end as the source of all these characteristics of the 
ministry; while immediately after the Holy Spirit are inserted two of 
the chief particulars in which His influence is exhibited, love (Gal. 
v. 22) and truthfulness. One may arrange the whole list thus; 
(1) twropovy}, exhibited dv ONlpeow, x.7.d., (2) dyvérns, (3) yrwors, 
(4) paxpoOuula, (5) xpnorérns, all of which spring from Ivedua “Aycor, 
exhibited év dyday x.7.d., and from dévamus Oeod. But this is only 
a possible arrangement, and must not be pressed as intentional. One 
is tempted, however, to abandon the common reference to the Holy 
Ghost (A.V., B.V., &c.) and translate, in a spirit that is holy, meaning 
the Apostle’s own spirit. 


éy dydiry dvvroxp(r@. Rom. xii. 9. Love free from affectation 
and formality, sincere and from the heart. In1 Tim. i. 5, and 2 Tim. 
i, 5 it is applied to xloris, Jas ili. 17 to 4 dywOev codla, 1 Pet. i. 22 to 
praded dla, Wisd. v. 18 to xplows, xviii. 16 to émtray}. See on x. 5. 
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Profane writers seem not to know the word. Marcus Aurelius says, 
elmé ws Otxasbraroy dalveral coe pdvov evueris Kal aldnudvws Kal 
avuroxplrus. 


7. év Adyw GAnOelas. In Eph. i. 13; Col. i. 6; 2 Tim. ii. 15 the 
Gospel is called 6 Adyos rijs dAnPelas. The omission of the article 
here does not prove that the Gospel is not meant, as Adyw dAndelas 
(Jas i. 18), wornrad Adyou (Jas iv. 11), Adyos gwis (Phil. ii. 16) show. 
But perhaps the sincerity of his utterances is all that is intended here. 
Through the influence of the Spirit neither his affection nor his speech 
was hypocritical. His enemies said that both were. 


év Suvdpe Geod. Not to be confined to either his preaching or his 
miracles (xii. 12): it covers the whole of his ministerial work, the 
success of which was not his but God’s; é dwodelte: xveduaros Kal 
duvdwews (1 Cor. ii. 4). For ddvaycs Oeod comp. xiii. 4; 1 Cor. i, 18, 
ii. 5; Rom. i. 16; &. 

Sud trav Srdov ris Stxatoodwns. By weapons of righteousness, i.e. 
which righteousness supplies, Neither ‘weapons,’ nor ‘armour’ is 
satisfactory, the one meaning almost exclusively offensive, and the 
other quite exclusively defensive arms; whereas ér\a includes both. 
‘Arms’ might be understood as brachia rather than arma. Comp. 
Eph. vi. 13—17. See Chase, Chrysostom, p. 183. 

Tav Seftav kal dpvorepov. For the right hand and the left. This 
does not mean for prosperity and adversity, but for completeness. 
The arms form a panoply; neither side is unarmed or unprotected. 


8. 8d Sdéns Kal driplas. By glory and dishonour. The 3déta 
comes from God and His true servants, as when the Galatians treated 
him as an dyyedos Geod (Gal. iv, 14): the driula (xi. 21; 1 Cor. xi. 14) 
comes from those who oppose both, as the Jews and heathen (Acts 
passim). Such dé¢a and such dripla are alike a recommendation of the 
Apostle and his work. For the opposition between déf and driula 
comp. 1 Cor. xv, 43; between tim and driula, Rom. ix. 21; 2 Tim. 
ii. 20. 

Sid Svod>yplas Kal evpynplas. While ddéa and drivla are bestowed 
on those who are present, duogyyla and edpnula are commonly used of 
the absent. Note the chiasmus: in the two pairs the good elements 
are in reverse order. Comp. ii. 6, iv. 8, xiii. 3. From these pairs 
S. Paul passes on to show the nature of the dishonour and evil 
report, and of the glory and good report. In the first two of the seven 
clauses, the order dvognula, edpyuta is followed, the evil report being 
placed first, and the good and true statement second. 
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ws wAdvo. Kal dAnOets. Here, with the change to ds, v. 9 should 
begin, as v. 8 with the change from éy to did. Christ had been called 
éxeivos 6 xAdvos (Mt. xxvii. 63), and ‘how much more shall they call 
them of his household’ (Mt. x, 25). This use of xal to introduce an 
antithesis is specially common in §8. John (i. 10, 11, iii. 11, 19, 32, 
v. 39, 40, vi. 36, 43, &c.). In the N.T. wAdvos is never ‘wandering,’ 
but ‘misleading, seducing’ (1 Tim. iv.1;2Jn7). Contrast Job xix. 4. 


9. as dyvootpevor kal dmcywwwoxdpevor. This does not mean that 
he was known to some and not known to others; but that his oppo- 
nents said that he was an insignificant teacher, about whose authority 
nothing was known, and yet, he was ‘becoming well known’ to very 
many. Many were coming round to his side (i. 14, iii, 2). The 
compound, érvyw., makes the antithesis more complete: comp. 1 Cor. 
xiii. 12. Cremer, Lez. p. 159. 


as daroOvijoKxovres kal (Sod fapev. In this and the four remaining 
clauses the contrast between é8vognpla and fact no longer holds. 
Rather, the contrast, so far as there is one, is between different sides 
of the same fact. His adversaries may have rejoiced over him as a 
dying man, of whom they would soon be rid; but more probably the 
thought is similar to that in iv. 10, 11; he is always in a dying state, 
and he is always being revived in the life of Christ. This seems to be 
the view of both A.V. and R.V., which here drop ‘and yet,’ and have 
simply ‘and’ for xaf. In his joyous recognition of the other side of 
the fact §. Paul changes the simple participle into ldo) {Guer. It 
would have been much less forcible to say xal ¢avres. 


ws madevopevor kal pr} Oavarotpevor. The present participles 
throughout vv. 9, 10 should be noted: as being chastened and not 
being killed. This is parallel to the preceding couplet, and it con- 
firms the view that both members express, from different points of 
view, what is the fact. Both couplets seem to be taken from Ps. 
CXVili,; o0x droPavoduar ddAd (hooua...radeduw éraldevoév pe Kipros, 
kal rp Oavdry od wapédwxév ue (17,18). Here, as in the psalm, the 
chastening is that of God. Persecution by man, though not 
excluded, is not specially meant, having been mentioned in v, 5. 


10. Here it is very improbable that Avrovpmevor, rrwxol, and yndev 
Exovres are charges made against him by his enemies, while del 
xalpovres, woods wAourifovres, and mdvra xaréxovres are facts. All 
are given as facts. He was constantly being pained by his failures, 
and by his converts going astray; but God always turned his sorrow 
into joy (Jn xv, 20). He was always poor in this world’s goods, but 
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God enabled him to enrich others in spiritual gifts (1 Cor.i. 5). Note 
the change from xal to dé in these two contrasts. Are the Beatitudes 
in his mind? Contrast the antitheses in 1 Cor. vii. 29. 


del 8 xalpovres. The overwhelming sense of God’s love and of the 
indwelling of the Spirit in himself and in the Church filled him with 
inextinguishable joy: comp. Rom. v. 3, xiv. 7; Phil. ii. 17, 18, iv. 4, 


moNXovs St arAour(Lovres. Not by alms; he was not well enough off 
to give much even to a few, and the collections for the saints which 
he organized did not make any one rich. Moreover, such an inter- 
pretation is unworthy of the lofty tone of this passage. The imparting 
of spiritual gifts is specially meant; comp. Eph. i. 7, ii. 7, iii, 8; 
Rev. ii. 9. On 8. Paul’s poverty see Ramsay, Paul the Traveller, 
pp. 34 ff. 


ws pdtv txovres. Not even himself: ovx« Eore éavrwe (1 Cor. vi. 19). 
He had given both soul and body to the service of Christ: dofAos 
Xpicro "Incod (Rom. i. 1; Tit. i. 1). The subjective negative does 
not imply that his adversaries mocked at his poverty, but only that 
from one point of view he possessed nothing. In the N.T. uy with 
participles is much more common than ov, the latter being used when 
something is denied of persons who are definitely before the mind 
(iv. 8, 9; contrast iv. 2). Winer, p. 609. The ws gives a subjective 
view. 


awavra karéxovres. A play on words (fxovres, xaréxovres) similar to 
those in i. 13, 1ii. 2, iv. 8. The compound implies holding fast as a 
sure possession (1 Cor. vii. 30, xi. 2; 1 Thes. v.21). For rdvra comp. 
1 Cor. iii, 22. In accordance with Christ’s promise (Mk x. 27—30) 
he had received a hundredfold for what he had given.up. He had 
everything that is of real value here, together with an eternal 
inheritance. As Augustine says, ‘‘The whole world is the wealth of 
the believer” (De Civ, Dei xx. 7). Comp. iv. 6, 18, v. 1; Phil. iv. 12. 


vi. 11—vil. 16. CoNcLUSION oF THE APPEAL FOR RECONCILIATION ; 
ExHORTATIONS TO CHRISTIAN HoLINESS; STATEMENT OF THE 
Happy Tipines BRoucHtr BY Titus FRomM CoRINTH. 


11—13. Transition from the impassioned statement in vv. 3—10 
to the exhortations in vv. 14 ff., which take up the exhortation in », 1. 


11. Te ordépa apeov dvéwyev. Not ‘is opened,’ but ‘is open, stands 
open.’ Comp. Jn i. 52. With his usual frankness, he tells the inmost 
workings of his heart. ‘Out of the abundance of the heart the 
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mouth speaketh.’ He is referring to what precedes, and perhaps also 
to what follows. 


Koplv@tor. This is the only place in which he addresses the 
Corinthians by name: comp. Gal. iii. 1; Phil. iv. 15; rara et prae- 
sentissima appellatio (Benge)). 


werddruvrat. ‘Has been enlarged and remains so, ready to take 
you in.’ Affection evpuxdpous epydfera: rds Trav Kextnpevwy Kapdlas 
(Theodoret). In spite of the way in which he had been treated, he 
had felt his love for them becoming intensified by the preparation of 
this letter. Note the telling asyndeton, and comp. é6ddv évroA\Gv cov 
ESpapov, Srav éxAdruvas ryv xapdlay pov (Ps. cxviii. 32). In Deut. 
xi. 16 the meaning is different. 


12. orevoxepetobe St ty trois owdayxvos pov. See oniv.8 If 
there is not reAela dydwn between them and him, the reason is, not 
that he has little room in his heart for them, but that they have no 
room in their affections for him, They were too full of prejudice and 
suspicion and unfounded resentment to admit the love which ov 
wapottverat, ob Aoylferat rd Kandy, wdvra édwlfer (1 Cor. xiii. 5, 6). 
There seems to be no special point in the change from his xapdla to 
their orddyxva beyond the avoidance of repetition. In both cases the 
seat of the affections is meant. The owddyxva include the heart, 
lungs, and liver, rather than the bowels. See Lightfoot on Phil. i. 8, 
ii, 1; Philem. 12, Comp. kdreloy ra ordrdyxva abrod ax’ abrod 
(1 Jn iii. 17). 


18. ty 8 abryy dvriicOlay. These words have no regular con- 
struction. Apparently the adverbial 7d adré and dvriuocdla have 
coalesced by attraction. But as the same requital (Rom. i. 27), 
i.e. #8 & requital in kind, a return of love for love: an adverbial accu- 
sative. The word is not found in the LXX. 


ws téxvows Aéyo. More affectionate than viois: must not children 
love their parents? Comp. the outburst of affection, 1 Cor. iv. 14. 


wraruvOnre kal ipets. Comp. xaradddynre re Oe (v. 20). This is 
the point to which the letter, after the eloquent outburst in vi. 3—10, 
now returns. He had said, ‘ Be reconciled to God,’ and ‘receive not 
the grace of God in vain’ (vi. 1). He has just added, ‘Be reconciled 
to me’ (v. 18). He is now ready to tell them how they may prove 
their reconciliation to God and himself and make good use of the 
grace which God has given them. Corinthian immorality must be 
banished from among them. 
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14—vii. 1. Warning against heathen modes of thought and life. 
The Oorinthians are to keep themselves apart from such influence. 
There is here no unintelligible change of topic; and it is exaggeration 
to speak of ‘‘a remarkable dislocation of the argument” and “ discon- 
nexion with the context.” Itis true that vii. 2 would fit on very well 
to vi. 18: it is indeed a return to the topic of vi. 11—13. But that is 
no sufficient reason for maintaining, against all textual evidence, that 
this is an interpolation from the lost letter of 1 Cor. v. 9, or some 
other lost letter. That the end of one of these lost letters might get 
attached to another letter is intelligible. One might be imperfect 
at the end as the other was at the beginning. But could a fragment 
of one roll get inserted into the middle of another roll? That this 
passage is wholly spurious, an interpolation composed by an early 
scribe, is very improbable. BeNlap, perox}, cunpdvyols, cvyxdbeots, and 
podvopds are found aowhere else in the N.T.; but drat Neyéueva abound 
in 8. Paul’s letters. There are about 38 such words in Colossians, about 
41 in Philippians, about 42 in Ephesians. And it should be noticed 
that three out of the five in this passage are the result of trying to 
vary the word for union and fellowship. The tone of these verses is 
thoroughly Pauline; and after the hint given in vi. 1 this exhor- 
tation to purity of faith and conduct comes in here naturally enough. 
The return to the affectionate appeal of vv. 11—138, as soon as the 
exhortation is concluded, is also quite natural. So long a letter as 
2 Corinthians was of course not all written at one sitting, There may 
have been many sittings, and some of the rapid changes in the letter 
may be due to this cause. But, apart from this possibility, 8. Paul 
is given to rapid changes, especially in this letter. ‘Probably there 
is no literary work in which the cross-currents of feeling are so violent 
and so frequent’? (Chase in the Classical Review, April 1890, p. 151: 
see also July, p. 317, and October, p. 359). 


14. My ylverOe érepofvyotvres amlorois (iv. 4). Become not incon- 
gruously yoked to unbelievers. ‘Do not become heterogeneous yoke- 
fellows with heathen: they belong to one species, you to quite another. 
They will not work in your way; you must not work in theirs.’ The 
ywéoGe gently puts the error as only possible, not as having actually oc- 
curred. No doubt there is allusion to Levit. xix. 19 and Deut. xxii. 10. 
But Dr Chase points out that Deut. xi. 16 may bein the Apostle’s mind, 
giving a turn to his thoughts: gayuy xal éurrnobels wpdcexe ceauTy 
pH wraruv0g 4 Kapsla cov, cal wapaBire xal Rarpevonre Bevis 
érépots. The Apostle may have thought it well to warn the 
Corinthians, that, by enlargement of heart, he does not mean such 
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as would embrace heathen ideas and acts. Some Corinthians had 
claimed liberty in such things: ‘to be scrupulous about them savoured 
of narrowness; one must take a broad view of life and of the Gospel.’ 
This is not the ‘enlargement’ for which he pleads; for it is precisely 
this which results in receiving the grace of God in vain. Note the 
careful limitation of his own w\arvopuds in 1 Cor. ix. 21. The pro- 
hibition is enforced by five rapid argumentative questions (xii. 17, 18), 
which show how incongruous such yoking would be. The first four 
questions are in pairs. Chrysostom comments on the rhetorio of this 
passage. 

tls ydp perox?|...4f rls xotvovia; There is not much difference of 
meaning here; but the two words are not synonymous, Here only in the 
N.T. does peroxy occur. It implies that something is shared between 
péroxot (Heb. i. 9; Lk. v. 7), a8 profits, or supplies; whereas xowwvla 
rather implies that what is xowdy to all is enjoyed by each in its 
totality, e.g. a beautiful day or view. See T. 8S. Evans on 1 Cor. 
x. 16. Here 8. Paul is evidently seeking a change of word for each 
question; and his command of Greek is thus illustrated. In Ps, Sol. 
xiv. 4 we find ueroyy duaprias: Hos. iv. 17 uéroxos elSddwv. As in 
v. 8, the A.V. here makes an antithesis which is not in the Greek, for 
Sixavocbyy kal dvoulq does not mean ‘righteousness and unrighteous- 
ness,’ but righteousness and iniquity (Mt. vii. 23, xiii, 41; Rom. iv. 7, 
vi. 19) or lawlessness (2 Thes. ii. 7; 1 Jn iii. 4), which is the cha- 
racteristic of heathen life (Rom. vi. 19). 

gett wpds oxoros. S. Paul not only varies the terms; he also 
varies the construction in four out of the five questions. For gés 
and oxéros in this moral sense comp. Rom, xiii. 12; Eph. v. 8; 
1 Pet. ii. 9; 1 Jn ii. 9. For the construction comp. ri xowwrhoe 
xurpa wpds AEBynta; (Ecclus xiii. 3): rls ov xowwvla wpds ’Ardd\X\wva, 
Tw wndev olxetov émcrerndevxdri; (Philo, Leg. ad Gai. xiv. 1007). 


15. tle 8 cuphdvynois Xpiorod mpds BeAlap; And what concord 
is there of Christ with Belial? There can be no harmony between the 
perfection of holiness and the spirit of heathen impurity. ‘Belial’ in 
the O.T. is frequent and has various meanings. Its original meaning 
may be either ‘worthlessness’ or ‘hopeless ruin’; its secondary mean- 
ing, either ‘destruction’ or ‘extreme wickedness.’ Between the O.T. and 
the N.T. ‘Belial’ or ‘Beliar’ came to be a proper name= Satan, and 
perhaps we have the transition to this use in ‘the wicked one’ of 
Nah. i. 15. We find it thus employed in the Book of Jubilees, and 
often in the Testaments of the XII. Patriarchs, where it is connected 
with the spirit of impurity (Reub. 4, 6; Sim. 5), deceit (Levi 3; 
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Judah 25; Benj. 6), darkness (Levi 18), anger (Dan 1). There, as in 
the best mss. here, the form BeAlap is used. Another variation is 
BepladA. In the Sibylline Oracles the name indicates Nero. The 
Fathers commonly interpret it by droordarns and use it of Satan. See 
Chase, The Lord’s Prayer in the Early Church, p. 87. 


tls pepls mor perd dwrlorov; Here there is a verbal antithesis, 
and the A.V. destroys it by turning ‘unbeliever’ (v. 14) into ‘infidel.’ 
What portion (Lk. x. 42; Acts viii. 21) is there for a believer (1 Tim. 
v. 16; Acts xvi. 1) with an unbeliever (Jn. xx. 27). Comp. pera 
porxGy rhv pepida cov érifers (Ps. xlix. 18). * For the true Christian 
pepts see Col, i. 12. 


16. rls & cuvkardberis va Geod perd elSddav; The same con- 
struction as in the preceding question: What agreement is there for a 
sanctuary of God with idols? Zuvxard@ects occurs nowhere else in 
Biblical Greek; but we have the verb Lk. xxiii. 51; Exod. xxiii. 1, 32. 
It perhaps refers to depositing a vote with the votes of others and thus 
giving assent, in which sense it occurs in Polybius. 


apets ydp vads Ocov opty favros. See critical note. For we are a 
sanctuary of the living God. It is the community rather than the 
individual that is a sanctuary of God; but the same is true of the 
individual also (1 Oor. vi. 19). The emphasis is on pels, ‘we 
Christians’; and {&»ros, emphatic by position, is in marked contrast 
to dead idols (1 Thes. i. 9; Acts xiv. 15). Just as the presence 
of idols pollutes the sanctuary, so the Christian community is 
polluted by beliefs and acts which savour of idolatry. Vos estis 
in quorum cordibus habitat et praesidet Deus, qui in se vivens est, 
et vitam suis dat aeternam; sicut e contrario idola sunt mortua suis 
cultoribus, qui eis sunt causa mortis aeternae (Herveius Burgidol.), 
As a metaphor for the Divine indwelling, the vaés, which contained the 
Holy of Holies, is more suitable than lepoy, which included the whole 
sacred enclosure: 1 Cor. iii. 16, 17, vi. 19; Eph. ii, 21. Converts 
from heathenism would understand the metaphor, for vads to them 
would suggest the cella or shrine in which the image of the god was 
placed. The quotation is from the LXX. of Lev. xxvi. 12, with 
perhaps some recollection of Ezek, xxxvii. 27: but évouxnow éy abrois 
is in neither passage, nor in any part of the O.T., although fora 4 
xarackhvwois pou év atrots (I.c.) seems to be nearly equivalent. But 
there is wide difference between ‘walk among them,’ or ‘tabernacle 
among them,’ and ‘dwell in them.’ It is the difference between the 
Old Covenant and the New. 
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17. 8d °Ef€&Oare. The Apostle draws the conclusion to which he 
pointed in v. 14. God's people must be separated from the life of the 
heathen, at once and decisively (aor. imperat.), The quotation is 
made freely from memory, and is a mosaic of several passages; Is. lii. 
11, 12; Ezek. xx. 84; comp. Ezek. xi. 17; Zeph. iii. 20; Zech. x. 8. 
Exite de medio eorum, non corpore, sed mente, non vagatione loci, sed 
devotione (Atto Verc.). 


kdyo eloSéfopar tpas. And I will welcome you. The compound 
occurs nowhere else in the N.T., but is fairly common in the LXX., 
esp. of the Divine promiges (Hos, viii. 10; Mic. iv. 6; Zech. x. 10; 
Jer. xxiii. 3; &c.), as here. Cremer, Lex. p. 687. In Lk. and Acts 
drodéyouas is common. Both mean ‘receive with favour.’ 


18. This again seems to be a mosaic of several passages; 2 Sam. 
vii. 14; Is. xliii. 6; 2 Sam. vii. 8: And I will be to you a Father, and 
ye shall be to Me sons and daughters. For écoua els=-yernoopas comp. 
Eph. v. 31; Heb. viii. 10: but the els may=‘to serve as, for.’ This 
is probably a Hebraism: comp. Acts vii. 21, xiii. 22, 47. Simcox, 
Language of the N.T., pp. 80, 143. The recognition of daughters of 
God as well as sons of God is found in Is. xliii. 6: but it was the 
Gospel which first raised woman to her true position in God’s family. 
At Corinth, where the degradation of women in the name of religion 
was so conspicuous, it might be specially necessary to point out that 
women are God’s daughters. Comp. Acts ii. 17, 18 from Joel ii. 28. 


Ady. Kupros Ilavroxpdrap. This represents the O.T. formula, 
‘saith the Lord of Hosts’ (2 Sam. vii. 8, 1 Chron. xvii. 7; Hag. i. 2, 
5, 6, 7, 9, 14, &c.). In the O.T. wavroxpdrwp is frequent; but in 
the N.T. it is found only here and in Revelation (i. 8, iv. 8, xi. 17, 
&ec.). Westcott (The Historic Faith, pp. 36, 37) points out that 
wavroxpdrwp is ‘ All-sovereign’ rather than ‘ Almighty’; the title is 
descriptive of exercised dominion rather than of abstract power. 
Scripture speaks of powers of evil as ‘ world-sovereign’ (Eph. vi. 12), 
but it proclaims God as ‘ All-sovereign.’ The All-sovereign One can, 
the Lord will, fulfil his promises, whatever men may do. S% vos 
ejecerint, si vos parentes abdicaverint infideles, Me patrem habebitis 
sempiternum (Primasius). See Charles on the Book of Jubilees i. 24. 


CHAPTER VIL 


3. mwpds Kardxptoty ov (NBCP) rather than od xpds x. (DFGKL). 
5. &oryxnKev (NCDLP) rather than foyer (BFCK). 
8. Pdérw (BD, de) rather than Sr\érw ydp (NCD°FGKLUP, Syrr. 
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Copt. Arm.), the ydp being inserted to ease the construction. Comp. 
vy. 21, Probably videns (Vulg.) preserves the true reading, BAdrwy, w 
having been read as w (WH. App. p. 120). 


10. épydferat (NBCDP) rather that xarepydgerac (NSFGKL). 
11. AvanOjvas (NBCFG) rather than \urnOjvar buds (N7DKLP). 


12. The ddd’ before o¥dé (BN*) is doubtful. tpav riv imp pov 
(BCD°KLP, d Syrr. Copt. Aeth.) rather than tudy r. bx. tudy (NDF) 
or nucy 7. vr. tuay (some cursives, f Vulg. Goth.). Comp. vi. 16, 
viii, 8, 19 for similar confusion between jets and bpels. 


18. Here again some texts (KL, Copt.) have judy for pov. The 
omission of dé after éwi and insertion after mepiccorépws (Rec.) has 
little authority (37, Pesh. Aeth.). 


14, After jyov XB 115 omit 4, which NSCDFGKLP insert. 


16. xalpw (NBCDFGKLP) rather than xalpw ody (some cursives, 
Arm.). 


Cuap. VII. ConcLusion oF THE EXxHoRTATION TO HoLINESsS AND 
RESUMPTION OF THE APPEAL FOR RECONCILIATION. 


1. rtattas ovy txovres tds érayyeAlas. These, then, being the 
promises which we have. The emphasis is on ravras, promises 
so glorious and gracious as those which have just been mentioned. 


dyarnrol. For the first time in this letter he uses this affectionate 
address. It occurs once more xii. 19: comp. 1 Cor. x. 14, xv. 58. 


xalaplowpey gavrov’s. The Apostle makes the exhortation more 
gentle by including himself. He refers to that rods wédas vipacbas 
which even 6 AeAousévos requires (Jn xiii. 10). Even good Christians 
are constantly incurring taints which need to be as constantly re- 
moved, For xadapl{ev dé comp. 1 Jn i. 7; Heb. ix. 14; Ps. li. 2; 
Keclus xxiii. 10. It is found in inscriptions; Deissmann, Bible 
Studies, p. 216. 


dao tmavros podvepod. From every kind of defilement, inquina- 
mentum, The substantive occurs here only in the N.T. and thrice in 
the LXX. (1 Esdr. viii. 80 (84); Jer. xxiii. 15; 2 Mac. v. 27); but 
the verb is frequent in both LXX. and N.T. (1 Cor. viii.7; &c.). 
Cremer, Lez. p. 785; Trench, Syn. § xxxi. 


wapKes Kal wvevparos. The genitives mark the recipients of the 
defilement, not the sources of it. The cause of the pollution is sin, 
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which attacks the spirit through the flesh. But no hard and fast line 
can be drawn between defilement of flesh and defilement of spirit, for 
each communicates its condition, whether evil or good, to the other. 
The general meaning here is sensuality of all kinds. 

There is no sufficient reason for believing that S. Paul had added 
to Jewish conceptions of the frailty of the flesh the Gnostic idea that 
the flesh is originally and in its own nature evil. It is perhaps true 
that 8. Paul gave to cdpt a more moral signification than it had 
previously carried. But in the opposition to which he points (e.g. in 
Rom. vii.) between odpt and wxveiua, he does not mean that flesh is in 
itself sinful and the source of sin. His theory of human nature is 
not dualistic. See Gifford on Romans, Speaker’s Comm. m1. pp. 48—52, 
and Sanday and Headlam on Rom. vii. 14. 


émredovvtes dytwoivnv. This is the positive side, as ‘cleansing 
from every kind of defilement’ is the negative side, of the progress 
towards that perfection to which the Christian is called (Mt. v. 48). 
The process of bringing dywwotvn (Rom. i. 4; 1 Thes. iii. 18) to com- 
pleteness (viii. 6, 11; Phil. i. 6) is continually going on. 


év bdéBy Geod. A lower atmosphere than the love of God, but one 
above which man cannot at all times rise. It is the level of the O.T. 
rather than of the N.T.; but it is necessary for Christians, especially 
for beginners, such as the Corinthians were. In this world at any 
rate, fear and love are complementary sides of the filial mind. Comp. 
Acts ix. 31; Rom. ii. 18; 1 Pet. iii, 15. We have év @é8y Xpicrod 
Eph. v. 21. Qui sine timore Domini vult bonum aliquod facere 
superbus est (Herveius Burgidol.). 


2—4. Return to the appeal for reconciliation, which in turn brings 
him back to the subject of the news brought by Titus, of which he 
began to tell in ii, 12, but from which he almost at once digressed, 
ii. 17. 

2. Xwprycare nas. Open your hearts to us (R.V.); make room 
for us in your hearts as in Mt. xix. 11, 12.. Neither there nor here 
does it mean ‘understand rightly’: comp. Mk ii. 2; Jn ii. 6, viii. 37, 
xxi, 25. It refers back to rAardv@nre kai byuets (vi. 13). Now follow, 
with emotional abruptness, reasons why the Corinthians ought not to 
close their hearts against him. 


ovdéva, nouxrjoapev «.t.A. The three aorists indicate that in no 
single instance had he done any one of them an injury. Comp. the 
similar disclaimer, Acts xx. 23, and that of Samuel, rlva xareduvacrevea 


vuav 7 rlva éerleca; (1 Sam. xii. 8). It is not probable thnt this 
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refers to his letters. It refers to charges made against him respecting 
his conduct; some supposed abuse of his apostolic authority in matters 
of discipline, raising money for the poor, &c. Comp. 1 Thes. ii. 3, 4. 


otSéva ébOelpapev. We ruined no one. Some interpret this of cor- 
rupting their morals, or of teaching false doctrine (xi. 3), or of handing 
over to Satan. But the context points rather to ruining financially. 
We know too little about the facts to make sure conjectures. Comp. the 
list of things which he says that they do suffer at the hands of others 
(xi. 20): and perhaps here there is a side reference to the Judaizers’ 
treatment of the Corinthians: corripuerunt eos falsa docendo, circum- 
vencrunt eos substantiam eorum exhauriendo (Atto Vercel.), 


ovdéva erdeovextycapev. We took advantage of no one. It is not 
certain that any of the three verbs refers to money matters; and there- 
fore English words which imply fraud had better be avoided. Comp. 
xii, 17,18: we had the passive of this verb ii. 11. Assuming that 
x.—xiii. was written before i.—ix., this passage may refer to xii. 
17,18. Excepting 1 Thes. iv, 6, the verb is peculiar to 2 Corinthians 
in the N.T.; it occurs only thrice in the LXX. 


8. wpdos KaTdkptoty ot Aéyw. Iam not saying this to condemn you. 
Comp. mpos évrporhy tuiv Aéyw (1 Cor. vi. 5). ‘It is not for condemn- 
ation that I am saying this. In defending myself I am not blaming 
any one. That cannot be my object.’ 

mpoc(pnxa yap. Comp. i. 6, iii. 2, iv. 12, vi. 11,12. The expres- 
sion is rare in Biblical Greek (iii. Mac. vi. 35), but common in 
classical. 


évy rais kapSlais ypav tore els ro cuvarobavety kal cuviny. Ye are in 
our hearts to share death and to share life. In strict grammar this 
should mean, that, ‘whether we die or live, you will be in our hearts.’ 
But it may also mean, ‘you are so much in our hearts that we are 
willing to share either death or life with you. Tecum vivere amem, 
tecum obeam libens (Hor. Odes mt. ix. 24), said in all earnestness, is 
probably what is here expressed: egregius xapaxrnp boni pastoris 
Jn x. 12 (Grotius). The plur., rats xapdlats qywv, includes others; 
Lightfoot on 1 Thes. ii. 4. See on iii. 2. 


4, woNAr por trappyola pds pds, roAAr por Kavxyots trip thoy. 
If wappyola means ‘boldness of speech’ (iii. 2), what is here ex- 
pressed is, ‘I am very frank in dealing with you; I am full of boasting 
when I talk to others about you.’ If it means ‘confidence’ (1 Tim. 
iii. 18; Heb. x. 19), the thought is, ‘I am full of confidence in respect 
of you; full of boasting on your behalf’ (v. 12, viii. 24); te. the 
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internal feeling of confidence produces the external act of glorying. 
This is better. If the two clauses expressed a contrast, wpds tpuas 
and jrép duuv would probably have stood first. For wappyola in the 
secondary sense of ‘confidence’ comp. Wisd. v.1; 1 Mac. iv. 18. In 
this verse we have three of the key-words of this letter, xadxyots, 
wapdakAnows, and OAlyis. 


aewArjpopar. ‘I have been filled and remain so.’ This is sur- 
passed by dweptreptocevopat, as Ty wapaxdjoe by ry xape: the 
second clause is a balanced advance on the first. I am filled with 
comfort, I am overflowing with joy. In Rom. v. 20 we have izep- 
ereplacevoey % xdpis: the verb is not found elsewhere in Biblical 
Greek. With the alliteration (x) comp. viii. 22, ix. 8, x. 6. 


én wdoy ty OAtpe. This belongs to both clauses, as is shown by 
vv. 6,7. The él indicates the occasions on which the comfort and 
joy were felt (Phil. i. 3). The thought of comfort and joy sends him 
back to the recent cause of these emotions. 


5—16. Statement of the happy tidings brought from Corinth by 
Titus. Comp. the similar mission of Timothy to Thessalonica 
(1 Thes. iii, 1—8), For the silence about Timothy here see on xii. 18. 


5. Kal ydp éAddvrev yoy els M. For indeed when we were come 
into Macedonia; probably at Philippi. Getting away from Troas and 
reaching Macedonia did not suffice to ease his mind. Comp. Acts xx. 1. 


ovSenlay toynkey adver. Literally, as in ii. 13, has no relief, 
the perf. vividly recalling the feeling of the moment. See critical 
note; the change to éoxev was made because of the apparent difficulty 
of the perf. Comp. viii. 18; 2 Thes.i. 7. Here 4 odp§ tjpov is not 
the seat of sinfulness, but of human suffering and excitement. 


év wravrl OAtBopevor (iv. 8). Nullum genus tribulationis non sumus 
experti (Primasius). The participle has no construction; but such 
irregularities are natural and intelligible; comp. xi. 6; Jude 16; 
and for & marti, iv. 8, vi. 4, viii. 7, ix. 8, 11, xi. 9. Winer, p. 442. 


UEwbev pdxar, torwlev PdPor. This refers to what was all round 
the Apostle and within his own mind, not to what was outside and 
inside the Church. The pdxa: point to opposition in Macedonia, but 
whether from Christians or others there is nothing to show: concursus 
Jidelium et infidelium (Atto Vercel.). The fears were caused, partly by 
this hostility, but chiefly by the condition of Corinth and his own 
personal depression. These conflicts without and anxieties within 
explain ‘afflicted on every side.’ That there is nothing reprehensible 
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in the emotions which 8, Paul here and elsewhere reveals is pointed 
out by Augustine in his noble defence of the Apostle De Civ. Det 
xiv. 9. Even Christ Himself exhibited similar emotion. 


6. GAN’ 6 wapakaroy rovs tareavots. But He that comforteth the 
depressed, even God: from Is. xlix.13. Comp. deds rdons rapaxdjoews 
(i. 3). Itis perhaps true to say that rawewds in Scripture never means 
‘low, mean, servile,’ as often in classical Greek. It may be used of 
a low tree (Ezek. xvii. 24); or of those of low estate (Jas i. 9); or 
of low spirits, which seems to be the meaning here. In Ecclus. 
xxv. 23 a bad woman is said to produce a xapdla rarewvy kal rpdowrov 
oxv@pwrdy in him who has to deal with her. Comp. cxv@pwmods xal 
ramrewous wepudvras (Xen. Hell. vi. iv. 16). It is the low-spirited 
rather than the lowly that need to be ‘comforted.’ 


éy ry twapovola Tlrov. By the coming and presence of Titus. 
Both words are needed to bring out the meaning of rapovala, the word 
so frequently used of the Second Advent (Mt. xxiv. 3; 1 Thes. iii. 13, 
iv. 15, v. 23; 2 Thes. ii. 1, 8; 1 Cor. xv. 23; Jas v. 7; 2 Pet. iii. 4). 


7. The repetition of the word ‘comfort’ must be maintained. For 
if’ uptv, which indicates that the Corinthians were the basis of the 
comfort, comp. 1 Thes. iii. 7; 1 Cor. xiii. 6, xvi. 17; Rom. xvi. 9. 


dvayyAAov hptv. While he told us (R.V.); Titus found comfort in 
the telling of what he had witnessed at Corinth. But this need not 
be pressed. By a natural anacoluthon 8S. Paul writes dvayyé\\wy, 
attracted to wapexA70n, instead of dvayyé\Xovros agreeing with avbrod. 


éruré@notv. Longing. Except in v. 11 and in Aquila, Ezek. 
xxiii. 11, the word occurs nowhere else in Biblical Greek: and neither 
2600s, oO}, nor ré0nors occurs in the N.T. or the LXX. But ériroGety 
is found in all groups of the Pauline Epistles. For o8vpyés comp. 
Mt. ii. 18; Jer. xxxviii. (xxxi.) 15; 2 Mac. xi. 6; and for {yAos, v. 11, 
ix. 2; Rom. x. 2; Phil. iii. 6; Col. iv. 3. But ¢#\os may be used of 
evil ardour, envious rivalry, jealousy (xii. 20; 1 Cor. iii. 8; Gal. v. 20). 
Trench, Syn. § xxvi. For tpev see last note on xii, 19. 

Gore pe paAAov xaphvat. So that I rejoiced still more (than at the 
meeting with Titus): or, so that I rejoiced rather (than was troubled). 
But the former is better (v. 13). 8. Paul’s sympathy and craving for 
sympathy are very conspicuous here. 


8. Sr d kal Adwynca mas dy ty brwtody, od perapéropar. 
Because, though I made you sorry (ii. 2) in my letter, I do not regret it. 


2 Cor. H 
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Merapédouar (Mt. xxi. 30, 32; Heb. vii. 21) has less serious associa- 
tions than perayoéw (xii. 21 and often in Lk. and Rev.). Trench, 
Syn. § lxix. A colon or full stop should be placed at perauédomas, 


el kal perenedcpnv. The dé after ef, admitted by Weiss on the au- 
thority of B, may be ignored. Though I did regret it......I now rejoice. 
This is strong evidence that the painful letter alluded to here is not 
1 Corinthians. It is difficult to believe that anything in 1 Corinthians 
ever made the Apostle regret, even for a time, that he had written it. 
He does not say that it had pained him to pain them, but that for a 
time he regretted having sent the letter that pained them, though he 
does not regret it now. We are therefore again (i. 17, ii. 3, 9) 
pointed to the hypothesis of a second lost letter, viz. one between 1 and 
2 Corinthians, the other being that of 1 Cor. v. 9, before 1 Corinthians. 
If 2 Cor. x.—xiii. is part of this letter, there are passages there which 
he might at times regret having sent, and in the remainder of the 
letter there may have been things which he would be still more likely 
to regret. 


Brérw Sre...eddanoev tpas. If Brérw be the right reading (see 
critical note), it is best to take this clause as a parenthesis: Though I 
did regret it (I see that that letter, though but for a season, made 
you sorry), I now rejoice. The R.V. does not give this arrangement a 
place even in the margin; but the American Revisers prefer it. In 
the A.V. the change from ‘letter’ to ‘Epistle’ is unwarrantable, and 
to translate é\urnoew ‘hath made sorry’ spoils the sense, by implying 
that the sorrow still continues. 


9. vuv xalpw. The viv is in emphatic contrast to pereueddunr. 
Yet his joy is not the result of their pain, but of the good effect of 
their pain, viz. their repentance. 


kard @e6v. ‘According to God’ means ‘according to the will of 
God’ (Rom. viii. 27); as God would have you sorry, ‘in God’s way.’ 


tva dv pndevl LnprwOyre ef ypav. That in nothing ye might suffer 
loss (1 Cor. iii. 15; Lk. ix. 25) at our hands (Jn vi. 65); nostra negli- 
gentia. Htst peniteret, eo quod vos nimium increpassem, tamen vester 
me facit non penitere profectus (Primasius). This was God’s will, 
that they should be helped towards salvation by the Apostle’s severity, 
not towards eternal loss by his silence. 


10. perdvocav els curnplav dperapéAnrov. Repentance which 
bringeth no regret. The A.V. again creates a verbal antithesis which 
is not in the Greek; ‘repentance not to be repented of.’ To connect 
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duerapédnroy with owrnplay produces an empty truism. Who could 
suppose that cwrnpia would ever bring regret? But a ‘change of 
mind’ might be regretted. With stabilem (Vulg.) as the rendering of 
duerapédyrov, it is easy for Latin commentators to take the epithet 
with salutem and interpret non transitoriam, sed aeternam (Herveius 
Burgidol.). 

9 88 rot Kécopov Aviry Odvarov karepydferar. But the sorrow of the 
world worketh out death. The world feels the painful consequences of 
sin, without any thought of returning to God. Comp. the case of 
Judas; merapedndels...dreOuv dwryytaro (Mt. xxvii. 3, 5). Just as 
owrnpla is spiritual soundness tending to eternal life, so @dvaros 
means spiritual deadness tending to eternal death. Comp. 7 duapria 
xarepyafouévn Odvarov (Rom. vii. 13). The difference between épyd- 
gerac and xarepydatera: (iv. 7, v. 5) is that between promoting and 
producing. The Vulgate has operatur for both. For the play on 
words comp. i. 13, iii. 2, iv. 8, v. 4, vi. 10, x. 5, 6, 12. 

The contrast between different kinds of sorrow and shame is 
found both in heathen and in Jewish literature; aldws yr’ dvdpas 
péya olverat, 75° dvivnoe (Hes. Opp. et D. i. 316), which may be an 
interpolation from Hom. Il. xxiv. 44, or both may come from an older 
source; comp. elo 5° #doval woddal Blov, waxpal re Adoxa Kal oxoXr, 
reprvov kaxdy, als Te. ditocal 3’ elo’ 4 pev ob Kaxh, h & AxOos olkwy 
(Eur. Hippol. 383): éorw yap alsxivyn éwdyouoca duapriay, cal torw 
aloxtvn Séfa xal xdpis (Ecclus iv. 21), which in the LXX. is found 
also in Prov. xxvi. 11. 


11. The Corinthians themselves are shown to be a joyous illustra- 
tion of 4 xara Oedv A¥wy and its results. The delight with which the 
Apostle rehearses the particulars of the tidings brought by Titus is 
very characteristic. 


80d ydp avrs rovro k.t.A. For behold, what earnestness this very 
being made sorry as God would have you sorry worked out in you; 
or, For, behold, this very thing, your being sorry in God’s way,—what 
earnestness it worked out in you. The otovdj (v. 12, viii. 7, 8, 16) 
is the opposite of their previous indifference and neglect. But 8, Paul 
feels that there was a great deal more than ozovd}, and he goes on, 
with great animation, to add six other items. 


@\Ad drrodoylav. Nay, what clearing of yourselves; i.e. defence, 
exculpation,—in the first instance to Titus, but through him to the 
Apostle, with whom the judgment lay. They had never contended 
that the offender had done no wrong. The d\\d means ‘ but over and 


H2 
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above this,’ or ‘not only this but.’ The repetition of d\\¢ in 1 Cor. 
vi. 11 is not quite parallel. 


dyavdkrnow. Indignation at the scandal. Originally used of 
physical discomfort (Plato Phaedr. 251); then of mental vexation 
(Thue. a. xli. 3). The word occurs nowhere else in Biblical Greek. 


@éBov. Fear of the Apostle’s punishment of the rebellious. 


ériro@noiv. Longing for the Apostle’s return. But fear of God’s 
judgments, and longing for His forgiveness may be meant. 


&Slknow. Avenging: a late word, but frequent in the sense of 
avenging or punishing (2 Thes. i. 8; Rom. xii. 19; Heb. x.30; 1 Pet. 
ii. 14; &c.). This comes last, because the punishment of the offender 
(ii. 6) had been one of the chief difficulties, There may be truth in 
Bengel’s suggestion that the six topics are in three pairs directed to 
(1) the shame of the Church, (2) the feeling towards the Apostle, 
(3) the attitude towards the offender. But {dos suits (2) better than 
(3). Ideo patet quod tristitia quae secundum Deum est operatur peniten- 
tiam in salutem, quia generat omnes has virtutes, quae ducunt ad 
aeternam vitam (Herveius Burgidol.). 

dy wavtl cuverryoare éavrovs. In everything ye approved your- 
selves, For ev wavri see on v. 5: here it sums up the points just 
mentioned. 

dyvods elvat tH mpdypatt. To be pure in the matter, i.e. to be 
purged from contamination (Phil. iv. 8; 1 Tim. v. 22; 1 Pet. iii, 2; 
Jas ili. 16; 1 Jn iii. 3, where see Westcott’s note). The use of dyvds 
is no evidence that the offender in question (ii. 5) is the incestuous 
person of 1 Cor. v.1. The vague 7d wrpéypa indicates a distasteful 
topic: comp. 1 Thes. iv. 6. 


12. dpa ed Kal typaa tpiv. So then, although I did write to you, 
and did not let ‘the matter’ pass without notice, This is again a 
reference to the painful letter between our 1 and 2 Corinthians: see 
on i. 17 and ii. 3. 


Tov 'ddukijoavros. Not the incestuous person of 1 Cor. v. 1; for in 
that case 6 ddixnGels would be the man’s father, and would have been 
alive wlien the son contracted the incestuous union. Theodoret tries 
to evade this difficulty by suggesting xal reOvews yap Hdlknro, Tijs evvis 
UBpicbelons. But the Apostle would not have written thus of a dead 
person. It is hardly credible that a member of the Corinthian Church 
had had his father’s wife while his father was still alive, and that 
the Corinthian Christians, so far from being distressed and feeling 
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humiliated, were red@uvowwpévo: (1 Cor. v. 2), t.e. retained their usual 
self-complacency and spiritual pride. Moreover, the Apostle would 
hardly treat such a sin as being an injury inflicted on an indi- 
vidual. It was a scandal to the whole Church. Perhaps 6 dérxnGels 
is Timothy, who may have been grossly insulted by a leader of 
rebellion against 8. Paul; or (more probably) it may be the Apostle 
himself. Then the meaning would be, ‘Still less (od5¢) was my letter 
prompted by personal resentment’; nor yet for his sake that suffered 
the wrong. If the ddd’ before of5é is genuine, this makes the second 
alternative still more improbable when compared with the first: ‘not 
on account of the injurer, but (I need hardly say) still less on account 
of the injured.’ See p. 44; also Findlay on ‘Paul the Apostle,’ and 
Lock on ‘ Timothy,’ in Hastings’ DB. iii. p. 711, iv. p. 768. 

GAN’ ivexev Tod havepwOqvat try orovdi|y Upov Try dartp rp pds 
upds. See critical note. But for the sake of your earnestness on our 
behalf being made manifest (iii. 3, iv. 10,11, v.10, 11) unto you. The 
repetition of évexey is worth preserving in translation, and ‘for the 
sake of’ suits all three clauses. The apparent difficulty of the Apostle’s 
wishing the Corinthians’ zeal for him to be made manifest to them- 
selves probably caused the change of reading. But Calvin gives the 
right sense; vos ipst nondum intelligebatis, quo essetis in me studio, 
donec in hac causa experti estis. This crisis revealed to themselves 
their own fundamental loyalty to him. Moreover, wpds tuas might 
mean ‘among you’ or ‘with you’ (1 Thes. iii. 4). 

évomov tod Ocob. The letter was written, not only with a high 
aim, but with a ‘full sense of responsibility. The R.V. rightly keeps 
the clause at the end of the sentence, when it comes with solemn 
emphasis, a8 in iv. 2 and Rom. xiv. 22. The clause must be taken 
with &ypaya, not with gdavepwh7va. 


13. 8d rotro mapakexAnpeOa. For this cause (because you behaved 
so well and our purpose was conscientious) we have been comforted, 
and remain so. These words, with a full stop after them, should be 
the conclusion of v.12. They sum up vv. 11, 12. 


*Ert 8% rq wrapakAroe tpov «.t.A. See critical note. But besides 
our comfort, we joyed the more exceedingly for the joy of Titus. 
The comfort was one joy; on the top of which came joy at the joy of 
Titus mepurcorépws (i. 12, ii. 4) paddoyv (iii. 9). 

Ott dvaréravrat To rveipa atrod drd mavrey ipav. Because his 
spirit hath been refreshed by you all. Comp. Philem. 7, 20. The 
wdavrwy here and v. 15 confirms the explanation given of tré rév 
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w\eover (ii. 6). That majority, which inflicted punishment on the 
offender, is contrasted with a minority; and the minority was not 
a rebellious minority, contending that no punishment ought to be 
inflicted (in which case rdyrwr tuor, here and v. 15, would not be 
true), but an ultra-loyal minority, contending that the punishment 
was inadequate as a vindication of the Apostle’s authority. But 
most were in favour of some penalty, and the rest in favour of 
& more severe one, s0 that the rdévrwr juév in both verses is quite true. 
‘Hath been refreshed and remains so’: Titus returned to 8. Paul 
in this frame of mind. For dré= ‘at the hands of’ comp. LK. vii. 35; 
Jas i. 13. 


14. &u...Keaxabynpat, ov KargoxivOny. For if in anything Ihave 
gloried (see on ix. 2) to him on your behalf (v. 4, ix. 2) I was not put 
to shame (ix. 4; Rom. ix. 33). ‘I am not ashamed’ (A.V.) is not what 
S. Paul says. He ‘tas not put to shame’ (R.V.) by his praise of them 
turning out to be undeserved. He had praised them to Titus, and 
Titus had found that the praise was true. 


ws wdvra éy dAnbelg...otras kal Kavxnots. As we spake all things 
to you in truth, so our glorying also was found to be truth, Both in 
what he said to them, and in what he has said about them, he was 
proved to be sincere. - 


éxl Tlrov. Before Titus, in his presence: comp. éxl rwy dédlkwy 
kal obyl éwi raw dylwy, and éxl drlorwy (1 Cor. vi. 1, 6). 


15. ‘And this happy result has had a marked effect upon Titus, so 
that hts inward affection is more abundantly towards you. Your 
receiving him with fear and trembling proved your obedience, the 
remembrance of which keeps his heart very warm towards you.’ They 
had received him ws dyyedov Oeod (Gal. iv. 14); comp. 1 Sam. xvi. 4. 


16. Xalpeo St. dv wavri Sappw év vty. The ody is a weak inter- 
polation. I rejoice that in everything (v. 11) I am of good courage 
concerning you. In v. 6, 8 ‘be confident’ is the better rendering of 
Gappo: but here and x. 1, 2 ‘be of good courage’ is more suitable. 
And it is important that the rendering here and in x. 1, 2 should be 

e, for, if x.—xiiil. be part of the second lost letter, this passage 
may be connected with x. 1,2. In the painful letter he had to think 
of being of good courage in withstanding them. Here he is of good 
courage about their loyalty. See oni. 23, ii. 3, 9, iv. 2, v. 18, vii. 2 
for other cases in which passages in i.—ix. seem to refer to passages 
in x.—xiii. But, whether there be any connexion between this verse 
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and x. 1, 2 or not, how could the Apostle write this, and then in the 
same letter write xii. 20, 21? 

This ends the first main portion of the Epistle (i. 12—vii. 16). 
The next two chapters form the second main portion. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


2. +d wXotros (NBCP) rather than rév rdodroy (N®>DFGKL). 

4. After els rods dylovs the Rec. and A.V. follow some cursives 
and inferior authorities in adding défacba: quas to fill up the sense. 

7. Perhaps é€ spew év iptv (B 80, 31, Arm.) rather than é duo 
éy jyiv (SCDFGKLP, Latt. Aeth.). 

9. After ’Incod B omits Xpioroi. 

13. After Ey CL, Copt. Syr.-Pesh. add ris to smooth the 
construction. 

18. The dé after iuiy (N7DFGKLP, Vulg. Arm.) is probably an 
insertion for smoothness: NBC, 17, 83, de Aeth. omit. 

19. dv ty xdpire (BCP, f Vulg. Copt. Arm. Aeth.) rather than ov 
7. x. (SDFGKL, d Syrr.); and wpo0. ypov (SBCDG dc.) rather than 
wpod. buay (F). Comp. vii. 12. 

21. mpovoodpev yap (NBDFGP, Latt. Arm.) rather than spovoov- 
pevoe (CKL), which is adopted in the Rec. and A.V. 

24. dvielfaoGe (NCD*D®KLP, f Vulg. Syrr. Copt. Arm. Aeth. ) 
rather than évdexviuevor (BDFG, de g): but the reading is doubtful. 


Cuars. VIII. IX. Tux Contxction ror tye Poor Sarnts at 
JERUSALEM; THE PaLEsTINE Revier Founp. 


This subject is treated in ‘the ablest and most convincing section 
in Paley’s Horae Paulinae” (chap. ii. 1). On the raising of this relief 
fund 8. Paul bestowed immense trouble; not merely because the need 
was great, but because he regarded it as a proof of the corporate 
union existing between all Christians, Jew and Gentile, and as a tie 
likely to strengthen that union. The Gentiles had shared the 
spiritual blessings of the Jews, and it was only fair that they should 
share the temporal necessities of the Jews by giving them a share of 
their temporal blessings. He was resolved that he must himself carry 
the proceeds of the collection to Jerusalem, even if to go there cost 
him his life (Chase, Hulsean Lectures, 1900—1901, pp. 257—260). 
Besides these two chapters, he speaks of the collection in 1 Cor. xvi. 
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1—8 and Rom. xv. 26, 27; and 8. Luke records some important 
words of the Apostle on the subject Acts xxiv. 17. Paley shows how 
these four passages mutually explain one another, and especially how 
Rom. xv. 26, 27 dovetails into the other three, thus giving strong 
evidence of the genuineness of Rom. xv., which is sometimes disputed, 
and of the Epistle as a whole. 

8. Paul uses eight words in connexion with the relief fund, and 
six of them occur in these two chapters: 1. xowwvla (viii. 4, ix. 13; 
Rom. xy. 26): 2. dvaxovla (viii. 4, ix. 1, 12, 13): 3. xdpes (viii. 4; 
1 Cor. xvi. 3): 4. addpérys (viii. 20): 5. evAoyla (ix. 5): 6. Necroupyla 
(ix. 12): 7. Aoyla (1 Cor. xvi. 1): 8. éXenuoodvac (Acts xxiv. 17, in the 
report of the speech before Felix). 

No doubt there was poverty at Jerusalem before the first converts 
made their limited and temporary attempt to have daavra xowd (Acts 
ii. 44). Among the Jewish Christians poverty had been produced or 
aggravated by famine (Acts xi. 28), by the paucity of wealthy converts 
and the persecution of poor converts by the wealthy Jews, and by 
converts’ own unwillingness to work, in consequence of the belief 
that Christ’s Return was at hand, a fault. which 8. Paul had to rebuke 
in other Churches (2 Thes. iii. 10; comp. Didache xii.). All these 
may have contributed to produce poverty. In the conditicn of society 
denounced by 8. James in his Epistle there must have been many 
indigent persons who were not relieved by their richer neighbours; 
and to whatever extent there was community of goods, this would in 
the long run aggravate the evil, for community of goods without 
organization of labour must fail. See Rendall, Expositor, Nov. 1893, 
p. 322. 

The contributions of the Galatian Churches (1 Cor. xvi. 1) had 
possibly already been sent to Jerusalem. What is said here perhaps 
refers exclusively to the bounty of Corinth and Macedonia. This 
relief fund, so anxiously worked for by 8. Paul, was not the first 
thing of the kind in the Christian Church. Some years before 
(c. a.D. 47), the Church in Antioch had spontaneously sent relief to 
their poorer brethren in Judaea ‘ by the hands of Barnabas and Saul’ 
(Acts xi. 30); and this act may have been suggested by the fact that 
the Jews of the Dispersion were in the habit of sending money to 
their countrymen at home: cum aurum Judaeorum nomine quotannis 
ex Italia et ex omnibus provinciis Hierosolyma exportari soleret (Cic. 
Pro Flacco xxviii.). Comp. Joseph. Ant, xvi. vi. 2—7; B. J. vi. vi. 2. 
It has been conjectured that Jewish Christians at Jerusalem con- 
tinued to have a share of these offerings from the Dispersion, and 
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that it was Gentile Christians for whom §. Paul’s fund was required. 
But there cannot have been many Gentile Christians in Jerusalem, or 
even in Judaea, to need relief. And would the Jewish authorities at 
Jerusalem have given anything to Jewish Christians? Moreover the 
Apostle nowhere makes the appeal that Gentiles must help Gentiles, 
In Rom, xv. 26, 27 the argument rather is that Gentiles must help 
Jews; and 8S. Paul tells Felix that he came to Jerusalem ‘to bring 
alms to my nation’ (Acts xxiv. 17). 

Here a marked change of tone shows the anxiety of the Apostle in 
- urging the claims of this relief fund upon the Corinthians. The 
overflowing enthusiasm of the previous section is checked, and the 
style becomes laboured. He feels his way, as if not quite confident of 
success; and he presses his appeal with carefully chosen and carefully 
worded arguments. There is more at stake than the relief of distress. 
His influence over the Corinthians, and his reputation with unfriendly 
critics at Jerusalem, are at stake also. That Christians helped 
Christians promoted goodwill. That Gentile Christians helped 
Jewish Christians promoted unity. That Christians of Corinth, 
where his authority had been challenged by Judaizers, should be 
induced to help Christians of Jerusalem, would be evidence both of 
his authority to work among the Gentiles, and also of his loyalty to 
the Mother Church in so working. 


vill, 1—7. Toe Exampie or LIBERALITY SET BY THE 
CHURCHES OF MACEDONIA. 


‘Macedonia’ at this time meant the Roman province of Macedonia, 
including Thessaly and Epirus, as well as Macedonia proper. But 
the Apostle perhaps means Macedonia proper, for the Churches which 
he had founded in Macedonia,—Philippi, Thessalonica, and Beroea,— 
were situated in the ancient kingdom, His “ first visit to Macedonia 
was the dawn of a new era in the development of the Christian 
Church.” This ‘and the visit to Rome are the two most important 
stages in the Apostle’s missionary life, as they are also the two most 
emphatic passages in the historian’s narrative—the one the opening 
campaign of the Gospel in the West, the other its crowning triumph” 
(Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, p. 237). 

S. Paul calls attention to two facts about these Macedonian 
congregations; (1) their deep poverty, and (2) their rich liberality. 
The Romans had seized the mines and imposed heavy taxation; 
which explains the poverty. Macedonian liberality was shown by their 
contributions to the relief fund (vv. 3, 4), by their sending support to 
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the Apostle himself at Corinth (xi. 9), in his travels (Phil. iv. 15), and 
at Rome (Phil. ii. 25, iv. 18). See J. A. Beet on “The Gift from 
Philippi” in the Expositor, 3rd Series, rx. p. 68. Several gave them- 
selves as fellow-workers, as Sopater, Aristarchus, Secundus, and 
Epaphroditus. 


1. Dvopfopev S& iptv, aderhol, tiv xdpiw trod Geod. Now we 
make known (to you, brethren, the grace of God which hath been given 
in the Churches of Macedonia, The 6 and the ddeAgol mark a tran- 
sition to another topic, as in 1 Cor. xv. 1: but 6é perhaps intimates 
that the Corinthians have to see to it that the Apostle’s Oapp& é» dpiy 
is made good. Tvwpitw ipivy commonly introduces something which 
8. Paul regards as important (1 Cor. xii. 8, xv. 1; Gal. i. 11), like our 
‘I assure you.’ Comp. 0éAw buds elSévac (1 Cor. xi. 3; Col. ii. 1), and 
ob 0éAomey or ob Oédw pas dyvoety (i. 8; 1 Cor. x. 1, xii. 1; Rom. i. 13, 
xi. 25; 1 Thes. iv. 13), which is always accompanied by the address 
adergol. 


tiv SeSopévny ey 7. exxAnolas r. M. The xdps is not said to be 
‘bestowed on the Churches of M.’ (A.V.), but ‘ given in’ them (R.V.), - 
i.e. displayed amongst these congregations. 8, Paul does not praise 
the Macedonians at the expense of the Corinthians. He points out 
that what, through God’s grace, has been done in other Churches, 
may, through the same, be done at Corinth also,—dverlp0ovoy ror 
Abyor epyafouevos (Chrys.). See on xii. 13. 


2. Srv dy wodAZ Soxipy OAlews. That in much proof of affliction. 
The Sr: depends upon yrwplfouer. For doxcug see on ii, 9: but it 
is not clear whether it here means ‘ proof’ (R.V.), or ‘ trial’ (A. V.), or 
‘approvedness’ (Chrysostom and some moderns). Comp. Jas i. 8. 
The sense of the whole is “that tribulation has brought out the 
genuine Christian qualities of the Macedonian Churches” (Lias). 
Neither éorf nor 7 is to be supplied ; that in much proof of tribulation 
is (was) their abundance of joy, and their deep poverty abounded éc. 
This spoils the balance between 4 repicela ris xapis abréy, and 7 
xara Bddous rrwxela aérév, which are the subject of érepiccevoen (A.V., 
R.V.), and to which rd wAodros ris dwAérnros avréy is parallel, as is 
shown by the threefold aivéy. The adréy qualifies the main subject 
in each case, as a parallel arrangement shows. 

Their abundance of joy and 

their down-to-depth poverty 
abounded unto 

their riches of simplicity. 
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4 Kkard BdOovs wrwxela. A rare and rhetorical expression. It 
means that their indigence has reached the bottom of their fortunes: 
they cannot well be poorer. And there is nothing unsuitable, either 
in the apparent tautology of 4 mepocela éxeplooevoev, or in the 
apparent contradiction of 4 rrwxela éweplocevoey. With the latter 
comp. the poor widow giving é« roi vorephyaros abrijs (Lk. xxi. 4). 
S. Paul means that ‘their wealth of singlemindedness’ had two 
sources from which it flowed abundantly,—‘ their abundance of joy 
and their down-to-depth poverty.’ Comp. Heb. x. 34. 


TO trObTOS Tis drAdTHTOS avTov. Their riches of singleminded- 
ness, or simplicity (xi. 3), or singleness (Eph. vi. 5; Col. iii. 22) of 
purpose, Here, and ix. 11, 13, and Rom. xii. 8, dwdérys denotes the 
singleness of aim which looks only at the needs of others with a view 
to their relief, and hence comes almost to mean ‘liberality.’ See 
Sanday and Headlam on Rom. xii. 8. Josephus (Ant. vii. xiii. 4) 
uses it of Araunah’s offer to David (2 Sam. xxiv. 22, 23). In the 
LXX. it commonly means ‘innocency’ (2 Sam. xv. 11; 1 Chron. 
xxix. 17; Wisd. i. 1; 1 Mac. ii. 37, 60). In the N.T. it is peculiar to 
8. Paul. The form rd wdofros (see critical note) is found in the best 
texts of Eph. i. 7, ii. 7, iii. 8, 16; Phil. iv. 19; Col. i. 27, ii. 2). 
S. Paul uses wdoiros fifteen times, and, excepting 1 Tim. vi. 17, 
always of moral and spiritual wealth. 

The two verses may be paraphrased thus; ‘Now I must tell you of 
God’s goodness manifested in the Churches of Macedonia, how that, 
proved as they were again and again by affliction, their overflowing 
joy and their deep poverty produced a rich overflow of generosity.’ 
And there should be a colon or full stop at the end of v. 2. The & 
of v. 8 is not coordinate with the gr of v. 2, but= ‘because, for,’ 
introducing the explanation of v. 2, 


3—5. The main clause in this long sentence is éavrods tSwxay rp 
kupig: totam periochae structuram sustinet (Bengel). Of this self- 
sacrifice four things are stated: (1) it was to the extent of their power 
and beyond it; (2) it was of their own free will; (3) it was accom- 
panied by much entreaty that they might be allowed to share in the 
ministering to the saints; (4) it was beyond the Apostle’s experience, 
Both the A.V. and the R.V. break up the long sentence by inserting 
words which are not in the Greek. In the A.V., not only ‘they were’ 
and ‘they did’ should be in italics, but also ‘take upon us’ and ‘this’ 
before ‘they did’: all these are insertions. Moreover ‘that we would 
receive’ is no part of the true text. See critical note. The whole 
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sentence runs thus; For according to their power, I bear witness, and 
beyond their power, of their own accord, with much entreaty (or, 
exhortation, a8 v.17) beseeching of us the grace and the fellowship of 
the ministering to the saints, and not just as we expected, but first 
they gave their own selves to the Lord. Comp. Lk, xxi. 2—4. 


8. paprupo. Comp. Gal. iv. 15; Rom. x. 2; Col. iv. 13. 


mapa Sivapy. Stronger than brép divayw (i. 8). Not to be taken 
with av@alpero, as if the meaning were fecerunt quod potuerunt, et 
magis quam facultas sineret tribuere voluerunt (Atto Vercell.). 


avOalperot. In the N.T. only here and v. 17; not in the LXX. 
In classical Greek it is more often used of things that are chosen 
than of persons that choose. Here it means that the Apostle had no 
need to beg them to help; they begged to be allowed todoso. Tam 
simpliciter et devote obtulerunt quod ultra vires eorum erat, ut cum 
lacrymis deprecantes offerrent, ut vel sic cogerent accipi a se quod 
accipiendum non videbatur, quia plus erat quam poterat eorum sub- 
stantia (Herveius Burgidol.). 


4 The A.V. is here misleading. What is meant is not what the 
Macedonians gave to S. Paul, but what they besought him to give to 
them, viz. the grace of sharing in the good work. 


Sedpevor jpov my xapww Kal tiv Kowovlav. The construction 
Tovro tuay Séouae occurs in classical Greek, but not elsewhere in 
Biblical Greek, excepting 1 Esdr. viii. 53, é3ej@nuer rod xuplou joy 
wdyra Tabra, where A has xara raira. In +. xdpw xal 7. xowwvrlay the 
xal is probably epexegetic; ‘the grace, viz. the fellowship.’ There are 
many graces; one of them is the taking part in helping others. 


els rods dylovs. Comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 1. This prepositional con- 
struction seems to be an Alexandrian idiom. Deissmann, Bible 
Studies, p. 117. 


5. ov Kabds yAmloapev. Not just as we expected (xiii. 6), but far 
exceeding our expectations. 


GAN éavtots Wwxav mpwrov tr. x. Perhaps éavrods should keep its 
emphatic position ; but themselves they gave first to the Lord and to 
us. They gave more money than they could afford; but, first and 
foremost, they surrendered their own persons. Both their lives and 
their possessions were at the disposal of Christ and His Apostle. 
There should be no comma at ‘Lord,’ as if dia OeAfparos Geof belonged 
only to xa juz. The whole of their surrender was 8a OeX. Geo’, for 
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it is 4 xdps 7. Geod (v. 1) when any one has the will and the power to 
do what is right. 

This passage about the Macedonian converts helps to bridge the 
ten years between the Epistles to the Thessalonians and that to the 
Philippians, which are so similar in tone. The fidelity to the Gospel 
and loyalty to the Apostle, on the part of those addressed, are 
conspicuous in all three letters, This passage also is written in 
a similar tone of affectionate and thankful praise. 


6. es rd wapakadiom pas Tlrov. This depends upon fdwxay, 
and there should be at most a semicolon at the end of v. 5: They gave 
their own selves...so that we exhorted (or, entreated) Titus, that, just 
as he made a beginning before, so he would also complete towards 
you this grace also. Here els r5 means ‘so that,’ rather than ‘in 
order that’: Blass, Gr. N.T. § 71.5. It is frequent in the Pauline 
Epistles. 


mpoevyiptaro. A rare compound. In Gal. iii. 3 and Phil. i. 6 we 
have évdpxyoua:, which B reads here. This ‘making a beginning 
before’ points to an early mission of Titus to Corinth, previous 
both to the one mentioned here and to that alluded to in vii. 6, 13. 
See on xii. 18. Titus had given them a start in other things; it was 
fitting that he should bring to completion among them this good 
thing also. There is no reason for bringing in here the notion of 
beginning and completing sacrificial rites, although évdpxyeo@at is 
sometimes used of the one and émiredety of the other. 


7 GN dowep & wavTl weptocedere. Nay, as ye abound in 
everything. There is no parenthesis, The d\\d indicates that there 
is something further to be said, ‘All this is true, but, what is more, 
as ye abound in everything.’ Comp. vii. 11, and sce notes. 


o7ovd7. Earnestness. Comp. 1 Cor. i. 5, where much the same 
gifts are mentioned, and Eph. i. 8, v. 9. See Ellicott on Eph. i. 8, 


tH & tpov dv tptv. The reading is doubtful: see critical note. 
Our choice lies between ‘the love which was inspired by us and finds 
«& home in you,’ and ‘the love which proceeds from you and finds 
a home in us.’ ‘The love which unites your hearts with ours’ is 
meant. For the é« comp. vii. 9. 


Wa kal dv ratty Ty Xdpits weprooebynre. The construction of tva 
is ambiguous, It may be coordinate with ta in v.6. The Apostle 
exhorted Titus for two ends; (1) that as Titus had begun, so he 
should complete; (2) that as you abound in everything, so you may 
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abound in Christian charity, Or we may suppose the ellipse of some 
such verb as B\éwere, or Oéd\w, OF wapaxadG. Comp. Eph. v. 33. 
Winer, p. 396. There is emphasis on ratry: ‘in this grace also.’ 
Comp. 2 Pet. i. 5—7. Were the Corinthians stingy? Comp. xi, 8, 9, 
xii, 13; 1 Cor. ix. 11, 12. 


8—15. ExHORTATIONS AND INDUCEMENTS TO GIVE ACCORDING 
TO THEIR MEANS. 


He is a sensitive man dealing with sensitive people; and he points 
out that he is not giving orders, which are not needed and would mar 
the beauty of their liberality: he is giving his judgment as to what is 
fitting and just. 


8. Ov Kar’ émirayjv Afyw. Not by way of command am I 
speaking (comp. 1 Cor. vii. 6: the phrase is used somewhat differ- 
ently Rom. xvi. 26; 1 Tim. i. 1; Tit. i. 8). In a similar spirit the 
Apostle makes clear to Philemon that he gives no commands; he 
wishes to leave Philemon quite free (8, 9, 14); and 8. Peter warns 
presbyters against lording it over the estates, the congregations 
committed to them (1 Pet. v. 3). 


GAAd Sid...Soxysdlwv. But as proving by means of the earnest- 
ness of others the sincerity of your love also. ‘I am not laying a 
command on you, but I am using the zeal of the Macedonians as 
a test of your reality’: Soxiudtwy (see on xiii. 5) balances xaz7’ ém- 
rayhy, and Aéyw belongs to both; ‘I speak, not as commanding, but 
as proving.’ 

vo THs tperépas Gydayns yvijovov. Whatever is genuine in your 
love. Comp. 7d doxluov duev ris mlorews, ‘whatever is genuino in 
your faith’ (Jas i. 8; 1 Pet.i. 7). Tvijoros is ‘legitimate in birth, not 
supposititious, genuine’ (1 Tim. i. 2; Tit. i. 4): Soxlusos is ‘ proved, 
not spurious, genuine,’ In an inscription of Sestos we have xpd 
wrelorov Oéuevos Td wpos Thy warplia yviovov. Deissmann, Bible 
Studies, pp. 250, 259. The substantival adjective followed by a 
genitive is very common in 8. Paul; 70 xpyordy roi Geot, rd pwpdr 
To) Ged, 7d bwepéxov rijs yuwoews. Comp. 70 wrapaurixa éXadpdr rijs 
ONpews hydy (iv. 17). Blass, Gr. N.T. § 47. 1. Is ingenium (Vulg.) 
a corruption of ingenuum ? 

9. The reason why he does not command. There is no need; 
they know why they ought to give. There is a higher example than 
that of the Macedonians. 


yivdoxkere. Almost certainly indic., although Chrysostom and 
Theodoret take it as imperat. 
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Tod Kuplov tpdv "Incod [Xpiorot]. See critical note, The full 
title has point and solemnity. Such an example makes a strong 
appeal. ; 

Sv’ tuds. Another point, and a further inducement. 


érréyxevoey. The aorist refers to the crisis of the Incarnation. 
Previous to that He was rich in the glory of the Godhead. Afterit He 
was poor in the humiliation of His Manhood. At the moment of the 
Incarnation He ‘became poor’; egenus factus est, cum esset dives 
(Vulg.). Paupertatem enim assumpsit, et divitias non amisit. Intus 
dives, foris pauper. Latens Deus in divitiis, apparens homo in pauper- 
tate (Herveius Burgidol.). See Ambrose on Lk. ii, 41; also Briggs, 
The Messiah of the Apostles, p. 121. 


wAovrnoynre. light become rich. Comp. Eph. i. 7, 8. 


10. Kal youn by rovrp SSopr. And it is an opinion that I am 
giving in this; yrduy in contrast to érray?) (v. 8). See the same 
contrast 1 Cor. vii. 25; and for the value of his yviwépy 1 Cor. vii. 40. 


Totro yap tpiv ouppépea. ‘To offer one’s judgment, and not give 
commands, is the right course in dealing with people like you, who 
(ofriwes) made a beginning a year before the Macedonians, not only in 
doing, but also in willing.’ The Corinthians were willing to collect, 
and began to collect, a year before the Macedonians did either (see on 
ix, 2). It remains for them to complete the work, and about that the 
Apostle’s judgment will suffice. It is people who as yet have done 
nothing, and are not even willing to do anything, who need 
commands. Note the change from aor. infin. to pres. infin. 


Gro wépvor. Lit. ‘from last year,’ i.e. a year ago. These combi- 
nations of prepositions with adverbs of time and place are late Greek. 
This one, for which wpordépvoc and éxwépyvos were used, occurs in 
papyri of c. 200 a.p. Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 221. This seems 
to imply that 1 Cor. xvi. 2 was written more than a year before this. 
In that case, can 1 Corinthians have been written in the spring, and 
2 Corinthians in the autumn, of the same year, as is often supposed? 
Granted that 8. Paul, following the reckoning by Olympiads, began his 
years at midsummer, would he in the autumn speak of the previous 
spring as dxo wépuvor? A decisive example is a desideratum. The 
Macedonian year, like the Jewish civil year (Tisri), seems to have 
begun in the autumn; and 8. Paul might reckon by either of these. 


11. vwuvl St cal rd roijoa emredécare. But now complete the 
doing also, that as there was the readiness to will, so there may be the 
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completion also according to your means. Nuvi is more precise than 
vov, and here is in emphatic contrast to dwd wépuor: in the N.T. twice 
in Acts, twice in Hebrews, and 18 times in the Pauline Epistles. 
That & rot Exev does not mean ‘out of that which ye have,’ but in 
proportion to what ye have,’ is shown by v. 12. Comp. od ydp é 
pérpov dldwor (Jn iii. 34). He does not say, Give rapa Siva (v. 3). 


12. dd ydp 1 mpobupla mpdxarar. Four if the readiness is there, 
it is acceptable according to what it may have, not according to what 
it hath not. The strong compound evmpdoSexros means ‘very wel- 
come.’ §. Paul uses it four times; here and vi. 2; Rom. xv. 16, 31; 
in Rom. xv. 16 of this very collection by Gentiles for the Palestinian 
Jews considered as an oblation (xpoogopd): elsewhere only 1 Pet. ii. 5, 
where see Hort’s note; not in the LXX. The rs inserted in some 
texts (see critical note), and adopted in the A.Y., is not genuine, 
and need not be inserted, as in the R.V. The subject of &y may 
be 4 wpo@vpla personified. On the change from the indefinite dav 
&xn to the definite odx Exe see Winer, p. 385. ‘If there be first’ 
(A.V.) misinterprets ef wpdxecra:, which means ‘if it lies before us, — 
if it is there’ (R.V.). 


13, 14. The construction of the first ta and of é& lsérnros is 
uncertain. Probably tva depends upon something to be understood, as 
‘You must complete the wofjoac’ (v. 11), or ‘I mean’ (A.V.), or 
‘I say this’ (R.V.), or, as ta itself suggests, ‘The object is’ (Waite). 
And d\X’ é lodrnros looks both ways, but is more closely connected 
with what follows. For the object is not, that others may have 
relief, you distress (see critical note); but according to equality, at 
the present season your abundance to meet their want, that their 
abundance also may meet your want, that there may be equality. 
With é& loérnros comp. éx rod Exew (v. 11). It is not necessary 
to supply a verb for 10 tydv mweploceupa els 7d exelywy vorépnua. 
These words explain é& lodryros: on a principle of equality—your 
abundance to meet their want. With yévyra: els= ‘may be extended 
to’ comp. Gal. iii. 14. The Apostle reminds the Corinthians that 
a day may come when they may need help and the Palestinian 
Christians may be able to supply it, Srws yévnrat lodrns, that there 
may be brought about equality. The help from Palestine to Corinth 
is a contingency in the future, and can hardly refer to the spiritual 
benefits which the heathen had received and were receiving from the 
Jews. For tpoyv see last note on xii. 19. 


15. In the LXX. the words run; ov« éwdcdvacey 6 7d word, and 6 
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76 EXatroy ovx jAarrévnoev (Exod. xvi. 18). This seems to mean that 
those who had tried to get more than their due measure of manna, 
and those who had not tried to get their full measure, found that 
each had neither more nor less than was right. Christian charity, 
S. Paul says, should aim at equality of this kind, superfluities being 
given to supply needs. What was in the wilderness a miracle of 
justice,—he who gathered his much had not the more, and he who 
gathered his little had not the less,—is in the Church a miracle 
of love. 


vili. 16—ix. 5. DrrecTIONS FoR THE MANAGEMENT OF 
THE COLLECTION. 


In this section, viii. 16—24 treats of the officials, ix. 1—5 of the 
assistance to be rendered to them. The officials are Titus and two 
other delegates, whom the Apostle has commissioned to complete the 
collection. He commends them to the goodwill of the Corinthians, 
See an article on ‘‘St Paul as a Man of Business” by E. H, Plumptre 
in the Expositor, 1st Series 1. p. 264. 


16. Xdpis & tro ep tH SiSdvT.. But thanks be to God, who 
giveth the same earnest care in the heart of Titus. Pres. part. of 
what is continually going on. By God’s gift Titus is ever inspired 
with the same zeal as that which the Apostle himself has. The éy r7 
xapélg after r@ didévrt is probably parallel to & 1. éxxAyolas after 
dedouévny in v.1; the earnestness is manifested in his heart. But the 
meaning may be that it is put into the heart and remains there. 


17. 8r. The proof of his earnestness: For indeed he accepts 
our exhortation, but being all along very much in earnest, of his own 
accord (v. 3) he is going forth to you. The verbs are epistolary 
aorists, from the point of view of the recipients of the letter: see on 
ii. 3 and comp. ix. 3; Col. iv. 8; Eph. vi. 22. 


18. ouveréppapey 5. And we are sending together with him 
the brother whose praise in the Gospel is through all the Churches, 
Certainly rév &SeApdv means the fellow-Christian, not the actual 
brother of Titus. He was someone known to the Corinthians, but 
quite unknown to us. Barnabas, Silas, Mark, Trophimus, Sopater, 
Aristarchus, Secundus, and Luke are conjectures, of which Luke is 
perhaps the best. See on ix. 4. Origen (Homilies on 8. Luke) treats 
Luke as certainly meant. But év ro edayyeAly does not mean ‘in his 
Gospel,’ the one which he wrote; rather, in spreading the Gospel, 
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in mission work. Nowhere in the N.T. is there mention of a written 
Gospel. 


.19. This verse is rather parenthetical, so that in construction 
v. 20 fits on to v. 18; and there should be at most a semicolon at the 
end of v. 18 and of v. 19. 


ov pévov 8. See critical note. And not only so (i.e. his praise. 
was in all the Churches), but who was also appointed by the Churches 
to travel with us in this work of grace which is being ministered by 
us, to show the glory of the Lord and our readiness. 


XetporovnGels. The verb has a long history: (1) ‘to elect by show 
of hands’; (2) ‘to. elect’ in any way; (3) ‘to appoint,’ whether by 
election or not: elsewhere dn the N.T. Acts xiv. 23 only. See Smith's 
D. of Chr. Ant. m. p. 1501, 


cuvéxSnpos. ‘As our fellow-traveller’ (Acts xix. 29): @idous re xal 
auvexdiuous éronoduny (Joseph. Vita 14). Comp. éxdnueiv (v. 6B—8). 


20. oreAAcpevot rotro. This fits on to cuveréupapey (v. 18): 
taking care of this, that no man blame (vi. 3) us in the matter of this 
bounty which is being ministered by us. The Apostle desires to avoid 
all possibility of an accusation of having ‘ kept back’ (Acts v. 2) part 
of the money collected. In the Iliad (xvi. 857, xxii. 363, xxiv. 6) 
ddpor}s is ‘solidity, strength’ especially of body, and here refers to 
the ‘ plentifulness’ of the collection. It is perhaps an indirect sug- 
gestion that the Corinthians are sure to give plentifully. 


21. mpovoodpev ydp kaAd. For we take forethought for things 
honourable. See critical note. For the remainder of the verse comp. 
Rom. xii. 17, where the same quotation from Prov, iii. 4 is found. 


GAAG Kal évomrov dvOp. But also in the sight of men. He must 
not only be honest, but be seen to be honest. This is quoted by 
Polycarp (6) ; comp. iii. 2, iv. 14. 


22. Commendation of the third delegate, who is to accompany Titus 
and ‘the brother’ of v.18. And we are sending (see on v. 17) together 
with them our brother whom we have proved to be in earnest many times 
in many things. The characteristic alliteration here and ix. 8 is worth 
preserving in translation. Comp. da yap Td wodAdKis Kal woddods 
vevixnxévat Oappotow (Arist. Eth. Nic. mt. vili. 18). The suggestion 
that rov G5eAgov apcv means the Apostle’s own brother, is extra- 
ordinary exegesis. Even if he had one to employ, to appoint him to 
such work would have aroused just those suspicions which 8, Paul 
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was so anxious to allay. This ‘ brother’ was no doubt some one in 
whom the Corinthians had confidence ; some conjecture Tychicus. 


WoAD orrovSaidrepov werrolrjore. ody Ty els Upds. Much more in 
earnest by reason of much confidence to you-ward. To change the 
second ‘much’ into ‘great’ (A.V., R.V.) spoils the repetition, which 
may be intentional. Neither ‘I have’ (A.Y.) nor ‘he hath’ (R.V.) 
need be inserted, but ‘he hath’ is what is meant. ‘This brother 
had no doubt been at Corinth, and was quite certain that the 
Corinthians, in spite of all shortcomings, would in the end come up 
to St Paul’s highest anticipations” (Lias). It is possible that here 
and in i. 15 the Apostle purposely uses in a sense that is favourable 
to the Corinthians the term werol@yois, which in x. 2 he uses in an 
unfavourable sense. He wishes to remove the threatening tone of 
x. 2. If so, this is another item in favour of the view that x.—xiii. is 
part of the second lost letter. With the alliteration comp. vii. 4, ix. 8, 
10. 


238, 24. Summary, briefly commending all three of the delegates. 


23. etre umtp Tlrov,...clre GSeAdhol ypov. Broken construction, 
the ellipse in each half being different: ‘whether (anyone asks) 
about Titus...or our brethren (be asked about).? Comp. Rom. xii. 7. 
As to Titus, he is my partner and fellow-worker to you-ward (v. 22); 
or as to our brethren, they are apostles of Churches, a glory to 
Christ. It is more accurate to retain the usual translation of 
daécrodos, and leave the context to show that here, as in Phil. ii. 25, 
dréorodos is not used in the same sense as when it is applied to the 
Twelve and to 8. Paul. He and the Twelve were messengers or 
delegates of Christ, whereas these brethren were only messengers or 
delegates of Churches, as Epaphroditus was the messenger of the 
Philippian Church. See Lightfoot, Philippians p. 194, Galatians 
p- 95. dre is common in the Pauline Epp., esp. in 1 and 2 Cor. 
See on i. 6. Elsewhere in the N.T. in 1 Pet. ii. 13, 14 only. 


24. trv ody tvSekw...dvbelEaoGe. Ostensionem...ostendite (Vulgate). 
See critical note. Manifest therefore to them the manifestation 
of your love and of our glorying on your behalf to the face of the 
Churches. ‘These brethren are delegates of Churches. Respect 
shown to them is respect shown to the Churches and will be reported | 
to the Churches.’ In Aesch. in Ctes. 220 &vdekis is ‘a display of 
goodwill.’ The word is not found in the LXX. and in the N.T. is 
peculiar to 8. Paul (Rom. iii. 25, 26; Phil, i. 28). 


12 
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CHAPTER IX. 


2. 6 before dud» (XB, 17) rather than 5 (CDFGKLP); and tpov 
(NBCP, f Vulg. Copt. Arm.) rather than df tnd» (DFGKL, d e). 

4 Afyopey (NBC*LP, f Vulg. Syrr. Copt.) rather than Aé¢yw 
CDFG,de). After troordce tavry N*D°KLP, Syrr. Arm., followed 
by the Rec. and A.V., add rijs xavxjoews, which is doubtless a gloss 
from xi. 17. NBCDFG, Latt. omit. 

7. mpoypyrat (NBCP) rather than xpoatpeirac (DKL). 

8. Svvaret (NBCDG) rather than duvarés (C7D*D*KLP). 

10. owéppa (NCD*D°KLP) rather than oxépory (BDFG), which 
obviously comes from what follows; and xopnyrfoe, rAnOuvet, attiioa 
(SBDP, Latt. Copt. Arm.) rather than xopyyjoat, rrnOiva, avéjoat 
(S*D?KL). 

11. For tp Oeg (NCFGKLP) D has 6eg and B @eod. The latter 
might possibly be original; comp. Wisd. xvi. 28. 

15. After xdpus N°C?D°KLP, Syrr. Copt. Arm. add 8&4 NBCDG, 
Latt. omit. The dé spoils the abrupt transition, which is effective. 


ix. 1—8. DIRECTIONS CONTINUED. 


1—5. The assistance to be rendered to the three delegates. What 
the Corinthians have to give should be collected soon, so as to be 
ready when 8, Paul arrives. 


1. sept piv ydp ras Staxovlas. The ywé» looks forward to the 
second point, which comes in v. 8 (dé): the ydp looks back to the end 
of viii.—the reception of the three delegates. But, as péy and dé 
cover vv. 1—4, this shows that the explanation implied in ydp is to 
be looked for in vv. 1—4, not in v. 1 only. Thus understood, the 
connexion between viii. and ix. is natural enough. To say that ix. 1 
does not explain viii. 24 is to state the case incorrectly. See the note 
at the end of this chapter. For the use of els in rijs els rovs dylous 
see on viii. 4 and comp. ix. 18. For dcaxovla see on v. 12. 


weproocy pol tor td ypddev. It is superfluous for me to write, 
because he is sending men who are competent, and because the Corin- 
thians do not need to be told their duty. Nevertheless, in his intense 
anxiety, he does write about it. He must take every means to secure 
a good result. wepirrhy éxddXece Ty» wept ris piroriulas rapalveriv> od 
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weptrhy Svrws drokauBdvwy, GX 7TH Toatry Tor Adyww peOd8y wpds 
wrelw dieyelpwr dtdoriulay (Theodoret). 


2. ol8a ydp +. mpobuplav. For I know your readiness, of which 
I am gilorying on your behalf to the Macedonians. He is still in 
Macedonia. Excepting Acts xvii. 11, rpoéuula is peculiar to 2 Cor, 
(viii. 11, 12, 19); and xavyduar is specially frequent (v. 12, x. 13, 15, 
16, 17, xi. 12, 16, &c.); with an acc. of the thing gloried in (vii. 14, 
x. 8, xi. 30). The present tense covers his action since Titus brought 
the good news. See Mayor on Jas i. 9. 


*Axala mwapeckeiacrat dad mépvor. Achaia has been prepared 
since last year, or ‘for a ‘Year past’ (R.V.). When 1 Cor. xvi. 1—3 
was written, Achaia was by no means ready. The troubles in Corinth 
would put an end to the collection for a time; but now that they are 
over, the Apostle is glorying of their earlier readiness. For dd 
awépvot see On viii. 10. For tua» between art. and noun see on xii. 19. 


3. trea 86 This is the second point, the dé of the pép in v. 1, 
But I am sending (epistolary aorist, as in viii, 17, 18, 22) the brethren, 
that our glorying on your behalf may not be made void in this 
particular (iii. 10), in the matter of the relief fund. 


4. édv DOwow ody gol MaxeSéves. Jf any Macedonians come 
with me. This seems to imply that neither of the brethren who were 
to accompany Titus was a Macedonian. If Luke was one of these, 
this verse is against his being of Philippi. 


dmrapacKevdorovs. Here only in Biblical Greek and rare in classi- 
cal, where mss. sometimes vary between it and the more common form 
dwapdoxevos. 


katato x vvOapev tuts. We should be put to shame (vii. 14; Rom. 
x. 11) in this confidence. See critical note. The word trécracis 
has a long and important history, only one or two points of which 
can be noted here. In classical Greek it is ‘ground’ or ‘foundation’ ; 
then ‘ground of hope’ or ‘ground of confidence’; and finally ‘hope’ 
or ‘confidence.’ In the LXX. it occurs 20 times and represents 15 
different Hebrew words; but in some cases the Hebrew text is un- 
certain. Comp. 4 ixécracls wov rapa cot éorw, ‘my ground of hope 
is from Thee’ (Ps. xxxviii. 8); also Ruth i. 12; Ezek. xix. 5, where 
Theodotion has éAwis. See Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek, p. 88, 
and Westcott on Heb. iii. 14. The ‘confidence’ in this case is that of 
the Apostle in the Corinthian Christians. Comp. xi, 17. | 
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5. The threefold wpo- is doubtless intentional: he insists that all 
must be ready before he arrives, Comp. xiii. 2 and the repetition 
of ra&s in v, 8. 


mpoernyyeApévyny. Afore-promised (R.V.); ‘announced beforehand 
by the Apostle to the Macedonians,’ or perhaps simply ‘promised 
long ago.’ 


evAoylay. This also is a word which has gone through various 
phases. It is used, 1. of praise to God (Rev. vii. 12), and to men, 
whether bestowed by God (Gal. iii. 14; Rom. xv. 29) or by men 
(Heb. xii. 17): 2. of the invocation of blessings (Heb. xii. 17; Jas. iii. 
10): 8. of a concrete blessing or benefit (Heh vi. 7; 1 Pet. iii. 9): 4. of 
& benefit or gift bestowed by men; which is the meaning here. Comp. 
Gen. xxxiii. 11; Josh. xv. 19; Judg. i. 15; 1 Sam. xxv. 27; Ezek. 
xxxiv. 26. See Westcott on Heb. vii.1. Gifts are a blessing both to 
those who give (Acts xx. 35) and to those who receive. It is the 
lattcr aspect which is indicated here: Corinthian bounty will be a 
blessing to Palestinian need. 


as evAoylav kal pr ds wdeoveflav. ‘Give in a generous spirit, and 
not in a covetous one, keeping back all you can.’ The R.V. substitutes 
‘matter of extortion’ for ‘matter of covetousness’ (A.V.), and thus 
makes ed\oyla refer to the Corinthians, and w)covetia to himself and 
his colleagues, as if they were putting pressure on the Corinthians, 
But both dedouévws and éw’ eddAoylas in v. 6 refer to the Corinthians, 
and gedouérws is evidently synonymous with ws wdeovetiav.. To give 
less than one ought to the needy is to disregard the claims of others 
and have too much oneself; and this is exactly wieovetla. Comp. 
1 Thes. ii. 5; Eph. iv. 19, v. 8; and see Lightfoot on Col. iii. 5 and 
Rom. i. 9. Avaritia enim vocatur datio, quae fit tenact et parco ac 
tristi animo; benedictio autem, quae fit largo et alacri animo (Herveius 
Burgido)). 


6—15. Exnorration To Give LIBERALLY AND CHEERFULLY. 


Having gloried in the former readiness of the Corinthians, in order | 
to encourage the Macedonians, and having told the Corinthians of 
the spontaneous generosity of the Macedonians, in order to encourage 
the Corinthians, and having begged the latter not to prove his 
glorying on their behalf void by showing unwillingness now, he 
presses home his appeal by other arguments. 1. Giving is not loss, 
but a sowing which will bring a harvest, if only it is done in a right 
spirit (vv. 6, 7). 2. God can and will bestow, not only the right 
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spirit, but the means of exercising it (8—11). 8.. Their bounty 
will relieve the necessities of those who receive it, and will also 
increase their thankfulness to God and their love to the givers 
(11—14). 


6. Totro 84 Neither ¢ypul (1 Cor. vii. 29) nor Aéyw (Gal. iii. 17) 
nor tore (Eph. v. 5) need be supplied, although any one of them may. 
‘But as to this,’ or ‘But it is just this,’ is quite intelligible. Comp. év dé 
(Phil. iii. 14) and the classical dvot Odrepov. The Apostle is dictating 
and uses brevity. The rofro emphasises what follows, in which the 
chiasmus should be preserved in translation: He that soweth 
sparingly, sparingly shall also reap, and he that soweth on the prin- 
ciple of blessings, on the principle of blessings shall also reap. Comp. 
Gal. vi. 7. The fitness of the metaphor of sowing and reaping is 
insisted on by Chrysostom. Comp. elolp of rd téta omelpovres mwdelova 
mwotodow* eloly xal of cuvdyorres éXarrovolyrat (Prov. xi. 24): also Non 
esse cupidum, pecunia est, non esse emacem, vectigal est (Cic. Parad. 
vi. iii, 51). For this use of ér{ comp. Rom. v. 14 and see Westcott 
on Heb. viii. 6. The rare word ¢e:douévws occurs here only in Biblical 
Greek: once in Plutarch (Alez. xxv.), For the chiasmus comp. ii. 16, 
iv. 8, vi. 8, x. 11, xiii. 3. 


7. kcacros kalds mpoypyras. Here again the verbless sentence is 
as intelligible in English as in Greek (comp. Rom. v. 18): Each man 
just as he has determined in his heart; not out of grief, or out of 
necessity. Comp. od AuRNOhoy T Kapdle cov Siddvros cov avr@ (Deut. 
xv. 10). For rpoa:petc@as comp. Prov. xxi. 25; Is. vii. 15, 

Lrapdv yap Sérny dyawa 6 Ocds. It is a joyful giver that God 
loveth: thapéy is emphatic by position, and it means something more 
than ‘cheerful.’ The word is late Greek, not rare in the LXX, 
(Job xxxiii. 26; Prov. xix. 12; Ecclus xiii. 26, xxvi. 4; &.), but 
nowhere else in the N.T. In Rom. xii. 8 we have 6 ddedp ey lrapd- 
Tyre: comp. Prov. xviii. 22; Ps. Sol. iv. 6, xvi. 12. The words here 
are an echo of the addition in the LXX. to Prov. xxii. 8, dvdpa 
thapdv kal Sérnv evroyet 6 Oeds. The substitution of dyarg for edAoyet 
is the more remarkable, because evdoyet would harmonize with éz’ 
evAoylas in v. 6. The Rabbis said that he who gave nothing, but 
received his friend with a cheerful countenance, was better than he 
who gave all with a gloomy countenance, Si panem dederis tristis, et 
panem et meritum perdidisti (Augustine). 


8. Suvaret 826 Oeds. Comp. dwvare? yap 6 xdpios (Rom. xiv. 4). In 
both places later authorities substitute Suvarés, because duvare? is an 
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unusual word. The thought is, ‘Do not set this aside as an impossible 
standard; God can, and will (v. 10), help.’ 


wacav xdpiv mwepiooecioas els tpads. A very comprehensive state- 
ment: xdépw includes, and here specially means, earthly blessings as 
opportunities of benevolence; comp. viii. 6. Where there is the 
spirit of benevolence, the power to exercise benevolence is sure to be 
given. Chrysostom paraphrases; éuxdjjoa buds tocotrwr ws divacOae 
mepirrevew év TH Ptdorilg ravry. For wepicoevew transitive see on 
iv. 15. 


é&y waytl mdvrore dcay «.t.A. In order to preserve the charac- 
teristic alliteration and repetition we may turn singulars into plurals 
without change of meaning; always having all sufficiency in all 
things, may abound to all good works. Comp. vii. 4, viii. 22; Phil. 
i. 8,4; Acts xxi. 28, xxiv. 3; also dua wavros wicay rdyrws wpcOuplav 
weipacbe Exew (Plat. Menex. 347 a). 


abrdpxeav. ‘Self-sufficiency, being independent of help from 
others,’—a word which has played a prominent part in Greek philo- 
sophy, especially in the tenets of the Cynics and Stoics. Aristotle is 
at pains to distinguish the true adrdpxea from that which the Cynics 
advocated (Eth. Nic. 1. vii. 6; comp. x. vi. 2; Pol. 1. ii. 14). The 
occurrence of this term in such close proximity to mpoaipeio@ac 
(another word which is frequent in the Nicomachean Ethics, but 
occurs nowhere else in the N.T.) has led to the surmise that 8. Paul 
was acquainted with the Aristotelian philosophy. See last note on 
v.10. In 1 Tim. vi. 6 atrdpxea is rendered ‘contentment,’ the sub- 
jective feeling of self-sufficiency and independence. For av’rdpxns 
comp. Phil. iv. 11, where see Lightfoot’s note. Here the point is 
that the less a man wants, the greater his self-sufficiency and his 
power of helping other people. 


9. Kalds yéyparrat. Even as tt is written: what has just been 
stated is exactly what is said of the benevolent man in Scripture; 
He scattered, he gave to the needy (Ps. oxii. 9). The difference 
between wrwyés, the common word for ‘poor’ in the N.T. (vi. 10; 
Rom. xv. 26; Gal. ii. 10, iv. 9; &c.), and wévns, which occurs here 
only, should be marked in translation. Both words are classical, and 
both occur together in Ps. xl. 17, xli. 1, lxx. 5, Ixxii, 18, Ixxiv, 21, 
Ixxxvi. 1, cix. 22; Ezek. xvi. 49, xviii. 12, xxii. 29. In this passage 
no English Version makes any distinction, although ‘poor and 
needy’ is so familiar from the Psalms. Nor does the Vulgate, which 
in the O.T. is very capricious in passages where both words occur, 
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Commonly it has egenus et pauper, but sometimes pauper et inops, 
and once mendicus et pauper. In the Beatitudes Tertullian preferred 
beati mendici to beati pauperes, as being closer to the Greek (adv. 
Marc. iv. 14). Of the two words wrwyés (rréocw, ‘I crouch’) is the 
stronger, implying abject poverty. See Trench, Syn. § xxxvi; Hatch, 
Biblical Greek, p. 73. In ’Eoxdpmiocey we have the opposite of 
orelpuv pecdopévus (v. 6): werd daycdelas Edwxe (Obrys.): verbum gene- 
rosum, spargere, plena manu, sine anzia cogitatione quorsum singula 
grana cadant (Bengel). Both in LXX., where it is frequent, and in 
N.T. (Mt. xii. 30=LK. xi, 23; Jn. x. 12, xvi. 32) it is commonly used 
of ‘scattering to the winds,’ ‘putting to flight,’ or ‘dispersing.’ 


4 Stxatootvy atros. The righteousness which includes and mani- 
fests itself in ¢iAavOpwrla. It is not clear what is meant by the 
righteousness of the benevolent man enduring for ever. In Ps. cxi. 
[cxii.] it is twice said (vv. 3, 9) of the good man # dcxatocdvn abrof 
péver els rov aldva rod aldvos, which is variously interpreted; (1) that 
the wealth which is the means and the reward of his benevolence 
will never cease; (2) that he will practise righteousness as long as he 
lives; (3) that his good deeds will never be forgotten among men; 
(4) that God will give an everlasting reward; (5) that virtue is 
imperishable; a good deed remains a good deed for ever. In the 
previous Psalm (vv. 8, 4) the same expression is used of God; ‘ His 
righteousness standeth fast for ever. He hath made a memorial for 
His wonderful works.’ This perhaps means that the wonderful 
things which He has done, especially for Israel, will for ever be 
remembered to His glory. What is true of the good God is in a 
degree true also of the good man; but God’s remembrance of good 
deeds is perhaps chiefly in 8. Paul’s mind. That he omits roi alévos 
after els roy aidva in order to limit the meaning to this life, is not 
likely: els roy aldéva may include the life to come (Jn viii. 51, xi. 26, 
xii. 34; &c.). §. Paul himself commonly writes els rots alévas, with 
(Gal. v. 4; Phil. iv. 20; 1 Tim. i. 17; &c.) or without (Rom. i. 25, ix. 
5, xi. 36; &c.) rdv aldvwy. 


10. 6 8% éryopnyev. Assurance that He who can do this (v. 8), 
will do it. The A.V. here follows the wrong reading (see critical 
note) and distributes the optatives wrongly. The sentence is amphi- 
bolous, but the verbs are fut. indic.; and Is. lv. 10 shows that dproy 
els Bpaow goes with 6 émxixopyydv, not with xopnyhjoe. Now he 
that bountifully supplieth (Gal. iii. 5; Col. ii. 19; 2 Pet. i. 5, 11) 
seed to the sower and bread for eating, will supply and multiply your 
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sowing. The change from ovréppa to oxdporv should be marked in 
translation, all the more so because the first is literal, whereas ray 
exbpor tuov is figurative of the gifts which the Corinthians are to 
‘scatter,’ and which will bring a rich harvest. It is also worth while 
marking the difference between ém:xopryety and xopryetv: the com- 
pound augments the idea of liberality, which is conspicuous in the 
simple verb. But in late Greek compounds often take the place of 
simple words without much access of meaning (see Bigg on 2 Pet. i. 
6), and there is perhaps not much difference here. In the LXX. 
éxtxopyyety occurs in Ecclus xxv. 22 of a wife who entirely supports 
her husband, and as a variant 2 Mac, iv. 9. Comp. éxcxopnyla (Eph. 
iv. 16; Phil. i. 19). In the LXX. xopnyet is common; in the N.T., 
here and 1 Pet. iv. 11 only, Originally it meant ‘to lead the chorus’ 
and then ‘to supply the chorus’ for the exhibition of a drama, an 
act of public munificence involving great expense. Hence it came to 
mean ‘to supply necessaries with liberality,’ ‘to equip bountifully.’ 
Aristotle uses the metaphor several times; Eth. Nic. 1. viii. 15, x. 15; 
x. vii. 4 (in the last passage in connexion with atrdpxea: see on v. 8) ; 
Pol. 1v. i. 1; vo. i. 18; &e. 

In this late Greek the difference between Spdcis and Bpdua, as 
between xatvxnors and xa’xnya, is not sharply maintained (Jn iv. 32, 
vi. 27, 55). But 8. Paul seems to distinguish both Bpdcs and 
wbots (Rom. xiv. 17; 1 Cor, viii. 4; Col. ii. 16) from Bpdua and 
awéua (Rom. xiv, 15; 1 Cor. iii. 2, vi. 13, x. 3, 4); and therefore 
BpGors here should be rendered ‘eating’ rather than ‘food.’ Nowhere 
else does he use zA700vew, which is fairly common in Acts (vi. 1, 7, 
vii. 17, ix. 31, xii. 24), and very common in the LXX. 


To Yyevypara tis Stxatorivns tpov. From the LXX. of Hoa, 
x. 12: God will make the fruits of your righteousness to grow. 
Not only the goods with which to do acts of benevolence, but also 
the good will to do them, will be increased by Him. For avf{dvew 
transitive comp. 1 Cor. iii. 6, 7: it is 6 avédvwy Beds, ‘God who in all 
things giveth the growth,’ that is spoken of here. In the LXX. 
avédvew is always transitive; avéay® abrov cal rAnOuv (Gen. xvii. 20; 
comp. i, 22, 28, viii. 17; ix. 1, 7; &c.). The intransitive use begins 
with Aristotle; avédves 82 4 cedhvn (Anal. Post. 1. xiii. 4), and is usual 
in the N.T. Comp. 7d cGpa...értxopryotmevov...adger tiv adénow rob 
Geod (Col. ii. 19), which is somewhat close to Aristotle’s cwuart xdd- 
Mora wedukére Kal xexopyynuévy (Pol. tv. i. 1). 


11. d& waytl wdourifopevor. If vv. 9, 10 are a parenthesis 
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(Bengel, WH.), the participle is to be connected with wepiscedyre in 
v. 8. But it seems better to have no parenthesis (for v. 10 is a new 
start), and to regard wAourif{éuevor as an easy anacoluthon from the 
judy in v. 10. Comp. oredddpuevoe in viii. 20 (which, however, can 
with less difficulty be taken back to v. 18), and dofdsovres below (v. 13). 
Winer, p. 716. This verse is added to show the way in which God 
will bestow this xdpes (v. 8) upon them; ye being enriched in every 
thing unto all liberality or singlemindedness (as in viii. 2), which is 
such as to work out (iv. 17, v. 5, vii. 10, 11) through us thanksgiving 
to God; or, to preserve the repetition in év rayri...els macay, in every 
thing unto every (kind of) liberality. The qs may retain its 
classical force. ‘‘Your singleness of heart, your absence of all 
secondary and selfish motives, provides us with the means of allevia- 
ting the distresses of others, and thus elicits from them thanks to 
God out of the fulness of a grateful heart” (Lias). Take rg deg (see 
critical note) with edxaporiay rather than with xarepydjerat: sub- 
stantives derived from verbs which govern a dative are often followed 
by a dative rather than the usual genitive; e.g. evx7, pocevx}, xdprs. 
Put only a semicolon at the end of v. 11. 


12. Sty Staxovla tis Acroupylas tavrys «.7.A. This explains 
how the relief fund has this religious ride: because the ministra- 
tion of this public service is not only filling up the measure of the 
wants of the saints, but also is abounding through many thanks- 
givings to God. The use of diaxovia in this connexion (comp. v. 1, 
viii. 4) should be compared with Acts xi. 29, xii. 25, where it is used 
of Barnabas and Saul carrying help from Antioch to those suffering 
from famine in Judea; also with Rom. xv. 31, where the variant 
Swpogpopla (BDG, d e) is correct as a gloss. On diaxovia and didxovos 
see Hort, The Christian Ecclesia, pp. 202 ff. The use of Aeroupyla 
here is close to the original use, viz. of the ‘aids’ which wealthy 
Athenians had to render to the State, e.g. supplying choruses for 
plays, equipping men-of-war, &c. This was a ‘service to the public,’ 
or a ‘public service.’ Among the Jews Aerovpyia meant priestly 
ministrations (Lk. i. 23; Heb. viii. 6, ix. 21; Numbers and 
Chronicles passim). Among Christians it was used specially of the 
eucharist, but also of public worship generally; and ‘liturgy’ is 
derived directly from it. See D. of Chr. Ant. vol. m. pp. 1018 ff., and 
Lightfoot’s notes on Phil. ii. 17, 30. Comp. the use of derroupyety in 
Rom. xv. 27. Here the genitive is of apposition, and the daxoria 
which is \e:rovpyla refers, not to the ministration of the Apostle and 
his fellows, but to that of the Corinthians, as appears from v. 13. 
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§. Paul is anxious to stir them up to a bountiful contribution rather 
than to call attention to his own share in the work. 


TporavatAynpotea. Filling up in addition to what had been done 
before, supplementing other kinds of assistance. The Corinthian 
contribution would be an additional supply; comp. xi. 9; in Plat. 
Meno 84 p the compound is used of filling up in addition the vacant 
part of a geometrical figure. For torépnua comp. viii, 13, 14; Lk, xxi. 
4: r@ Oeg with repioocvovea rather than eyaporidy. 


13. Explains why the recipients of the bounty give thanks; and 
the participle is again, like wdourcféueran (v. 11), without regular 
construction; seeing that through the proof (ii. 9, viii. 2) of this 
ministration of yours they glorify God for the subjection of your 
confession unto the Gospel of the Christ, and for the liberality (v. 11, 
viii. 2) of your contribution unto them and unto all. Three things 
are expressed here; (1) the occasion of the recipients’ thankfulness, 
viz. the tested genuineness of the help given; (2) and (3) two reasons 
for their thankfulness, viz. (2) Corinthian loyalty as regards the 
Gospel, and (3) Corinthian generosity in giving so liberally. As 
regards (2) the Palestinian Christians had had misgivings: it had 
looked as if Gentile converts were advocates for extreme license. 
Now Palestine would see the loyalty manifested in Corinth’s adhesion 
to the Gospel. The construction of els 7d edayyéAtov is uncertain. It 
probably is parallel to els adrods xat els wdvras, and this excludes the 
connexion with dofégorvres, which would be very awkward in the case 
of els avrovs. There remains the doubt whether els 7d edayyé\tov 
depends on ry vmorayy or on ris duodoylas. The A.V. takes the 
former; ‘your professed subjection unto the Gospel of Christ’: comp. 
obedientia consensus vestri in evangelium=consentiens obedientia in 
evangelio (Calvin), and vos tanto consensu obedire monitis evangelicis 
(Erasmus). But it is better with the R.V. to adopt a translation 
which at least makes the connexion of eis 7. evaryy. with 7. duodoylas 
possible; ‘the obedience of your confession unto the gospel of 
Christ.’ Comp. ris els Xpiordv wlorews budvy (Col. ii. 5); and ris els 
rov rav Sdwv Gedy evoeBelas (Hus. Hist. Eccles, u. xxv. 1); and the 
exactly parallel r7v els roy Xpiorov rod Oeod dporoylay (Just. M. Tryph. 
xlvii. 266 p). The meaning is, ‘the obedience which consists in your 
loyalty to the Gospel.’ Similarly, it is better to take els avrov’s xal 
els wdvras after r7s xowwrlas rather than after dxAéryrc: 80 both A.V. 
and R.V. For xowwvia comp. viii. 4 and Rom. xv. 26: the whole 
passage, Rom. xv. 26—31, throws much light on the one before us 
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(see J. A. Robinson on ‘Communion’ in Hastings’ DB. i. p. 461). 
We have no word in English which combines the ideas of ‘fellowship,’ 
and ‘contributing’; with els aérots the notion of contributing is 
uppermost, with els wdyras that of fellowship. Nevertheless, in a 
real sense, what was a boon to the Palestinian Christians was a boon 
to the whole Church. The addition of els rdyras is another incite- 
ment to liberality. 


14, Kal atrov Seajce trip tpov bruroSodvrey tpas. The con- 
struction is uncertain: but it is clumsy to take dejce back to 
Sotdforres, ‘glorifying God by their prayer’; and still more so to take 
it back to wreprocevouca, ‘abounding in their prayer.’ More probably 
abrév érirofovvrwy is @ gen. absol. (comp. iv. 18) adding the thought 
that (while the Corinthians exhibit their goodwill by their bounty) 
the recipients of the bounty exhibit their goodwill by intercession for 
the donors; while they themselves also, with supplication on your 
behalf, long after you, on account of the exceeding grace of God upon 
you. To make dejoe depend on éxi (v. 13) is grammatically possible, 
but yields no good sense, Would the Judean Christians glorify God for 
their own prayer? The word déyors implies personal need (LK. i. 13; 
Jas v. 16; 1 Pet, iii. 12), and is often used of intercession, whether 
to God or to man (Rom. x. 1; Phil. i. 4; 2 Tim. i. 3). See Lightfoot 
on Phil. iv. 6, and Trench, Syn. § li. 

THv vmepBddAAovTay xdpww rov Gcod éf iptv. This is explained 
by wacavy xdpw mweptocedcae in v. 8. The play of words between 
xdpw rod Gcod and xdpis TP Oep (v. 15) should be noted. 


15. Xapis rH Oep. The thought of this mutual goodwill between 
Jewish and Gentile converts, as an earnest of the love which unites 
all Christians (xowwria els wdvras), fills the Apostle’s heart with 
thankfulness, to which he gives immediate and abrupt (see critical 
note) expression. One who had had so much experience of the 
bitter antagonism between Jews and Gentiles in the Church, might 
well overflow with gratitude, and speak of this blessed result as an 
‘indescribable boon.’ The Jews in Palestine will be thankful for the 
Corinthians’ bounty, and he is thankful for God’s bounty in bringing 
all this to pass: Paulus in gratiarum actione se illis in Judaca 
fratribus adjungit, et quasi Amen illis accinit (Grotius). 

dvexSunyit~. The word occurs nowhere else in Biblical Greek, 
Clement of Rome uses it of the ineffable mysteries of nature (1 Cor. 
xx. 5). It is found also in Arrian; rhp dvexdtiyynrov ré\pyav (Exp. Al. 
p. 310). To say that so strong an epithet would not be used by the 
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Apostle of any less boon than man’s redemption is unsound reasoning. 
A thanksgiving for redemption would here have very little point. 
Calvin gives the right connexion; tandem, quasi voti compos, ad 
laudem Deo canendam evehitur: quo suam fiduciam quasi re jam con- 
fecta testari voluit. 

This thanksgiving concludes the second main portion of the letter. 
Comp. the conclusion of the first portion (vii. 16) and the thanks- 
givings at the end of important divisions of other Epistles (1 Cor. xv. 
57; Rom. xi. 33—36; 1 Tim. i. 17). 

It is hardly necessary to do more than mention the suspicion of 
some critics that this ninth chapter is an interpolation from some 
letter, of which the rest has been lost. The transition from viii. 24 
to ix. 1 is said to be not obvious, and the two chapters, if read 
together, are said to involve needless repetition. Others, to avoid 
these supposed difficulties, regard viii. as an interpolation. But the 
connexion of viii. with i.—vii. is manifest; and the trifling diffi- 
culties about the addition of ix. vanish when we remember the 
delicate position in which the Apostle was placed. He had to 
recognize what the Corinthians had already done, and yet to intimate 
that very little had been done and that a very great deal was wanted from 
them. Hence the variations and half-repetitions in ix. when com- 
pared with viii. But the two chapters are quite harmonious; comp. 
viii. 6, 11 with ix. 3—5. And they mutually explain one another; 
comp. vili. 16—22 with ix. 3—5. The hypothesis of a piece of one 
letter being inserted in the middle of another is intrinsically so 
improbable that it ought not to be accepted without very strong 
evidence. That a letter mutilated at the end should get united to 
one mutilated at the beginning is less improbable. See above on 
vi. 14, 


CHAPTER X. 


1. wpatrntos (NBFGP) rather than mpaéryros (NS>CDKL). 

4. orparelag (B)=o7parias (NCDFG), not orparias. See Deiss- 
mann, Bible Studies, p. 181; Blass § 5. 

7. ep’ éavrod (NBL 21, Latt.) rather than dd’ éavro? (CDFGKP). 
After the first Xpurros DFG, dfg add doddos, which is correct as a 
gloss, and after xat ypets D®KL, Copt. add Xpicroi. 

8. Itis not easy to decide between édv re (NCDKLP, f Vulg.) and 
édy (BFG 17, Chrys.). 

10. dyotv (NDFGKLP, d) rather than ¢aciy (B, Latt. Syrr.). 
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12. DFG 109, dfg omit od cundow together with pets 5é in 
v. 13, 

14. od ydp ds pi (NDFGKLM, dfg Vulg.) rather than ds ydp mu} 
(B 114, 116) or od yap uy ws (P). 

18. ovvrtdvey (NBDFGMP 17, Orig.) rather than ouvorépy 
(D°KE), from overdw, a form which D*KL support in iv. 2, vi. 4, 
and which BD 17, 89 support in iii. 1, where oumeraé» may be right, 
Excepting iii. 1, the forms in -aw (lordw, égordw, x.7.d.) may every- 
where be rejected. WH. App. p. 168. 


x. 1—xiii. 10. ANOTHER ASSERTION OF THE APOSTLE’S POSITION, AND 
a Frvat REBUKE AND WARNING TO HIS JUDAIZING OPPONENTS. 


This is the third main portion of the Epistle in the form in which 
it has come down to us. Reasons have been given elsewhere (Intro- 
duction § 7 and notes on iii. 1, iv. 2, v. 18, vii. 28, viii. 22, xii. 20, xiii. 5) 
for adopting, as the best solution of various difficulties, the theory that 
these four chapters are part of another letter, and probably of the 
letter alluded to in ii. 4 and vii. 8. The change of subject and tone 
is so great and so sudden that it cannot easily be explained by a long 
pause in writing and a consequent complete change of mood. Nor 
can we adopt the hypothesis that in i.—ix. the Apostle writes to the 
loyal many, and in x.—xiii. to the recalcitrant few. In both sections 
he is writing to the whole Corinthian Church (see notes on v, 2 and 
on xi. 2, 8, 9, and xii. 13, 19). Moreover the change is in the wrong 
direction. Strong invective might calm down into what is concilia- 
tory, and a man who had begun in a tone of great severity might 
a little later continue his letter with studied gentleness. But here, 
what is most conciliatory suddenly changes into strong invective. 
Having with great delicacy and tenderness restored happy relations 
between himself and the Corinthians, he abruptly launches out into 
reproaches and sarcasms, which must have gone far towards undoing 
the good results of the first nine chapters. And how unlike the usual 
tact of the Apostle to make, with diffidence and hesitation, an earnest 
appeal to his Corinthian flock for contributions to the Palestine fund, 
and then immediately to begin and lash them severely! If the 
reproaches and sarcasms were sent first, and then, when they had 
brought about submission, the conciliatory words were penned in 
a subsequent letter, all rans much more intelligibly. In thought and 
in tactics these four chapters come more naturally before than after 
the first nine chapters. Moreover, it is not easy to get the opening 
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of x. into reasonable relation to the end of ix. If we suppose that 
what preceded x. has been lost, this difficulty disappears. 

But, whether the form in which we have the Epistle is the original 
form or not, it is clear that these chapters have been dictated under 
the influence of strong feeling; and perhaps their contents are not 
carefully arranged. Yet there are changes of topics, and these changes 
should be noted. The greater part (x. 1—xii. 10) is taken up with 
the contrast between S. Paul and his opponents, showing that he is 
a divinely appointed Apostle, while they are self-constituted and self- 
commended teachers. This again has two divisions: (i) the Apostle’s 
authority and extent of province (x. 1—18); and (ii) the Apostle’s 
‘foolish’ glorying (xi. 1—xii. 10), to which they have driven him 
(xi. 1—6), about working gratuitously (xi. 7—15), about his services 
and sufferings (xi. 16—33), about the revelation granted to him and 
its consequences (xii. 1—10). The remainder of the invective (xii. 11 
—xiii. ]0) is chiefly taken up with repetitions of particular points and 
warnings in connexion with his approaching visit. Bengel thus sums 
up the four chapters; In via sum ad vos, armatus virtute Christi. 
Ergo obedite. 


x. 1—18. THe Apostiz’s AUTHORITY AND ExtENT or PROVINCE. 


1. Aidros 8 éyo IIaddos. It is putting too much meaning into 
avrés to suppose that here the Apostle ceases to dictate and writes the 
remainder of the letter with his own hand (2 Thes. iii. 17; 1 Cor. 
xvi. 21; Col. iv. 18). No doubt he sometimes wrote himself, without 
expressly saying that he did so; and he sometimes wrote more than 
the last few words. Gal. vi. 11 implies that at least the last eight 
verses were written by himself; and Philem. 19 seems to indicate 
that the whole letter was written with his own hand. Others 
suggest that atrés intimates that the Apostle is going to enter upon 
personal matters, More probably the airés simply anticipates what 
is coming; ‘That very Paul, who you think is so humble when he is 
with you, and so bold when he is away.’ This emphatic adrds éyw is 
found again xii. 13; Rom. vii. 25, ix. 3, xv. 14; and neither here nor 
in any of those passages does it mean that he is writing with his own 
hand, For éyw Ilai\os comp. Gal. v. 2; Eph. iii. 1; Philem. 19. 

It is possible to bring this opening into connexion with the con- 
clusion of ix. in some such way as this; ‘I exhort you to be kind to 
your brethren in Judea in consideration of the gentleness of Christ; 
and I pray God that I may not be driven to do more than exhort’ 
(comp. rapayyé\Awy ook éraw in 1 Cor. xi. 17). But this is rather 
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forced, and leaves too much to be understood. The appeal to the 
gentleness of Christ refers to what follows, not to the preceding 
request for a liberal contribution; and déoua: means ‘I pray you,’ 
not ‘I pray God.’ 

Sia rs wpairyros. See critical note: throughout the N.T. and 
the LXX. rpavrys should probably be read rather than mpaérys. The 
virtue of ‘méekness’ is exhibited first towards God, in accepting His 
treatment of us without questioning, secondly towards men, in accept- 
ing their treatment of us as being in accordance with His will. In 
Aristotle it is the due regulation of the temper between dpy:Aérys and 
dopynola (Eth. Nic. 11. vii. 10; 1v. v.), and he opposes it to xaNerdérns 
(Hist. An. tx. i. 1). Plato opposes it to dypidrys (Symp. 197 p). 
Plutarch several times, as 8S. Paul does here, combines it with émvet- 
Kea (Peric, 39; Caes. 57), that ‘sweet reasonableness’ which shrinks 
from insisting upon its full rights for fear of inflicting the smallest 
wrong. While xpaérys may be wholly passive, émelxeca involves 
action; it rectifies the errors of strict justice and makes allowances 
for particular cases: forw atrn 7 picts, 4) Tod émteckods, éravdpOwya 
véuou, 7 édAelret 5a 7d Kabddrou (Eth, Nic. v. x. 6). In the Gospels 
the wrpaérns and émelxeca of Christ are conspicuous (Mt. xi. 29), and 
S. Paul uses these characteristics of the Redeemer as the medium of 
his entreaty. He points to them as a motive (Winer, p. 477) to induce 
the Corinthians not to drive Christ’s Apostle to be other than meek 
and gentle: comp. 1 Cor. i. 10; Rom. xii. 1, xv. 20. The two virtues 
are discussed by Trench, Syn. §§ xlii, xliii; and Wetstein gives many 
illustrations. See also Hatch, Biblical Greek, p. 73. 


8s kata modowmoy pty tamewos dy tty. Who to your face (v. 7) 
am lowly among you. Here only does the A.V. render razewvés ‘ base,’ 
which is wanted for dyev7s (1 Cor. i. 28). Elsewhere it renders 
tawewvés either ‘lowly’ (Mt. xi. 29), or ‘of low estate’ (Rom. xii. 16), 
or ‘of low degree’ (Jas i. 9; Lk. i. 52), or ‘humble’ (Jas iv. 6; 
1 Pet. v. 5). ‘Lowly’ (R.V.) is best here: see on vii. 6. 8. Paul is 
here taking what was said of him by his enemies, and (with some 
irony) adopting it as true. There is no Hebraism in xara mpbowrov 
(Acts iii, 13, xxv. 16; Gal. ii. 11); it occurs several times in Polybius. 
See Dalman, The Words of Jesus, p. 29. 


@appw. See on vii. 16; am of good courage; comp. v. 6, 8. 
2. Séopar St 1d pj wapav Oapproar. Yea, I beseech you that I may 


not when present show courage. The dé follows up the mapaxadd: 
I exhort, yea, I beseech. The A.V. misses a point in having ‘ beseech’ 


2 Cor, K 
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for both rapaxad& (v. 1) and déoua:. And the change from exhortation 
to entreaty is not sufficiently marked in either the Vulgate (obsecro, 
rogo) or the R.V. (‘intreat,’ ‘ beseech’). The xapéy implies that he 
means to visit them again. The nom. with infin. is regular, being 
attracted to S¢éouac: comp. Rom. i. 22, xv. 24; Phil. iv. 11. 


Ty weroOrioe 7 Aoylfopat ToApnoar érl twas 7. A. 4. The A.V. 
misses another point in having ‘be bold’ for both Oappijca and 
To\ujoa. By changing his word 8S. Paul intimates that the boldness 
which he expects to exhibit is not quite the same as the courage 
(or OpacvéeNa) attributed to him by his critics; that I may not when 
present show courage with the confidence wherewith I count to be bold 
against some which count of us dc. For wewol#yots see on i. 15, and 
comp. the stronger bréoracts in ix.4. With S. Paul Aoyliouar, ‘count, 
account, reckon,’ is a favourite word (iii. 5, v. 19, xi. 5, xii. 6), 
especially in Romans (ii. 3, 26, iii. 28, &c.). In other N.T. writers 
it is rare; in the LXX. very frequent. The Vulg. takes Aoylfoua as 
passive, qua existimor audere in quosdam, qui arbitrantur nos (comp. 
Rom. iv. 5), which makes needless tautology. Doubtless both Acyl- 
foun and Aoy:fouévous are middle; but there is a characteristic play 
of words in the shades of meaning, Aoylfoyat of expectation or inten- 
tion (1 Sam. xviii. 25), Aoy:Souévouvs of supposition or view. As in 
1 Cor. xv. 12, he does not specify who the rwes are; they are only a 
fraction of the Corinthians. This shows that these chapters (x.—xiii.) 
are addressed to the majority, or to the whole Church of Corinth, not 
to the hostile minority. 


és kata odpxa weptrarotyras. ‘As if our thoughts and acts were 
guided by carnal and worldly principles’: Rom, viii. 4. For és after 
doylfecPac comp. 1 Cor. iv. 1; Rom. viii. 36; it gives their point of 
view: 6iéBadr\ov yap abrdy ws troxpiriy, ws mornpdy, ws ddrafdva 
(Chrys.): comp. ii. 17, iv. 2; 1 Thes. ii. 3. In xara odpxa there is 
no reference to his physical infirmities: comp. i. 17, v.16. In mep- 
xarotvras we have a Hebraism, which is frequent in 8. Paul (iv. 2, 
v. 7, xii. 18; &c.) and 8. John, but is not found in 8. James or 
8. Peter. Comp. xara dvOpwrov wepiraretre (1 Cor. ili. 8) and dveorpd- 
gnpev (2 Cor. i. 12). 


8. "Ev ocapxl. Emphatic by position. Everyone who has a body 
must ‘ walk in the flesh’ and be liable to its weaknesses, such as the 
fear of men, the love of popularity, the liability to irritation, &e, But 
the missionary life of an Apostle, which resembles a campaign, is not 
conducted on such principles. The flesh is an abode (éy), but it need 
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not be made a law (card). They might think that he had been wanting 
in vigour (vv. 2, 10), but they would find that indifferentism was not 
his guiding principle (xiii. 1—4). 

orparevéne0a. ‘The metaphor of a warfare, as applied to the 
Christian life, is a common one with St Paul, though it is more 
commonly used of the internal conflict of the Christian soul than of 
the external warfare waged against the evil around” (Lias): Rom. 
xiii. 12, 18; Eph. vi. 18—17; 1 Tim. i. 18; 2 Tim. ii. 3, 4. Comp. 
Is, lix. 17; Wisd. v. 17—20; also the martyr’s exhortation, lepay xal 
evyer} orparelay orparetoacbe wept ris evoeBelas (4 Mac. ix. 23). The 
Roman army was often before his eyes suggesting this metaphor, 
which he now works out in detail. 

There is little doubt that the spelling orparcas here is for ovparelas, 
‘campaign,’ and not orpartas, ‘army’: see critical note. 


4. Parenthetic proof of the truth of v. 3. If the Apostle’s campaign 
were conducted on worldly principles, the weapons used would be 
worldly and unsuccessful; but, in spite of the weakness of him who 
employs them, they are triumphantly victorious. 


Suvara tH Oem. The exact antithesis to capxixd would be xvev- 
Harcxd. But as odp= connotes ‘weakness,’ so mveiua connotes 
‘power’ (1 Cor. ii. 4, xv. 43; 2 Tim. i. 7); and it is the idea of 
power that is prominent here. But the exact meaning of rq Oey ia 
doubtful. ‘Through God’ (A.V.) would probably have been expressed 
otherwise. ‘Before God’ (R.V.) is possible; but why have we not 
évwmrcov Tob Oeod (iv. 2, vil. 12) or év rpoowmy (ii. 10)? More probably 
‘for God,’ i.e. in His service (dat. com.), is the meaning. That it is 
& Hebraism for ‘ exceeding,’ as both A.V. and R.V. in Acts vii. 10 for 
doretos r@ Oey, is also possible (Winer, p. 310); but this is not very 
different from ‘before God,’ ‘in His sight,’ and therefore ‘really, 
indeed.’ Comp. Jon. iii. 3. 


mpos kabalperiy éxupwpdtwy. To the casting down of strongholds: 
‘casting’ rather than ‘pulling,’ because of xafa:podvres (v. 5). No- 
where else in the N.T. does éx¥%pwua occur, but it is very frequent in 
the LXX., especially in Maccabees: éxupés (not in N.T.) is also 
common. The éxupdéyara are all things which are employed to with- 
stand the onward march of the Gospel. Possibly the LXX. of Prov. 
xxi. 22 is in 8. Paul’s mind; wédes dxupas éréBn codds cal xabeihe 
7d dxvpwpua ed’  érerol@ncay of doeBe’s. Thackeray points out a coin- 
cidence of wording with Philo (de Confus. Ling. 26): 7d yap xare- 
gxevacpévoy dxUpwua oid ris Tov A6ywr miavdryros,.ovdevds Evexa érépou 
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kareoxevdgtero, % Tod perarpawhvat Sudvotay dwd ris rol Oeod russ’ d\Aa 
awpbs ye rhv Told dxupwyaros TovTou Kabalpeciv 6 weiparhs ris 
dduxlas...edrpémiorat. 


5. Aoyrpols Kabatpotvres. Returning to orparevdueda (v. 3), or 
perhaps an anacoluthon from ra dada, like wAovrigduevor (ix. 11): 
seeing that we cast down imaginations (Rom. ii. 15 only), t.e. ‘reason- 
ings, counsels’ (consilia, Vulg.); ‘we bring to nought workings of the 
intellect apart from God.’ Comp. wa Kxaracxivy rods codols...ra 
loxupd...wa 7a dvta Karapyhoy (1 Cor. i. 27, 28). It is doubtful 
whether Aoyicpuovs looks back to Aoyifouévous. 


wav topo eraipépevov. Every high thing that is lifting itself up; 
or better, that is being lifted up. If éxa:péuevoy is passive, it makes 
a better antithesis to xa@atpodvres; and ‘exalt’ is wanted for tydw 
(xi. 7; Mt. xi. 23; Lk. xiv. 11, xviii. 14; &c.). Comp. dvo dé vijes 
érapouevat TH vley (Thuc. vit. xli. 3). In xi, 20 éwalperac is no doubt 
middle. Comp. Rom. viii. 30, where offre tywua ore Bdfos is to 
separate us from the love of God; and Job xxiv. 24. Apparently ray 
byYwpa is the genus of which Acywpol are species. 


TAS yvdoews rob Oeod. A periphrasis for the Gospel and all other 
means of knowing God (Rom. i.19). Comp. rAavacGas wept rv rob Geot 
Gow (Wisd. xiv. 22). 8. Paul knew the Book of Wisdom: see on vy. 1. 


alxpador(Lovres. In the N.T., 8. Paul alone uses this metaphor 
(Rom. vii. 23; 2 Tim. ii. 6). In Lk. xxi. 24 the verb is used 
literally. 


wav vonpa. Every device, or design: see on ii. 11.- Like Aoyiopol, 
it refers to all workings of the natural reason which hinder or corrupt 
the Gospel. lLuther’s rendering, alle Vernunft, has led some to 
suppose that the Apostle here disallows ‘thinking for oneself,’ and 
support was thus found for the doctrine jides praecedit intellectum 
(Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 78). 


als tiv Umakony Tod xptorod. Obedience to the Christ is thought 
of as the new condition into which they are changed,—from 
antagonism to loyalty (Col. i. 18). Comp. Lk. xxi. 24; Tobit 
i. 10; Judith v. 18; 1 Kings viii. 46. Certainly e/s does not belong 
to wav vénua in the sense of ‘against’; ‘every design against 
obedience to the Christ.’ To express this 8. Paul would again have 
used card, a8 in card THs yudoews. 

Stanley suggests that this imagery may in part be suggested by 
the wars of Pompey against Mithridates and the Pirates. The latter 
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‘*had been raging amongst the hill forts of the Cilician pirates not 
more than sixty years before the Apostle’s birth, in the very scene 
of his earlier years, and was ended by the reduction of 120 strong- 
holds, and the capture of more than 10,000 prisoners.” See Appian, 
Bell. Mith. xu. xiv. 96. 


6. ev éroluw txovres ESuxqoat Taicav rapakory, «.7.A. Being in 
readiness to avenge all disobedience, whenever your obedience shall be 
fulfilled, i.e. shall have been completed. The Apostle will give time 
for all Christians at Corinth to allow themselves to be ‘led captive to 
the obedience of the Christ’; then disobedience of whatever kind will 
be punished, There is emphasis on juav, implying that his readers 
are, or will soon be, obedient. For éy éroluw Exovres, in promptu 
habentes (Vulg.), Wetstein gives parallels from Philo, Polybius, and 
Dionysius Hal. For éxdixjjoat, ‘to do justice,’ comp. Lk. xviii. 5; 
1 Mac. vi. 22: it is one of the legal words which are rather frequent 
in this letter; comp. i. 22, ii. 6, 8, vii. 11, 12. The aor. after verbs 
of readiness or expectation is in accordance with N.T. usage; xii. 14; 
Acts xxi. 13: after é\vitw the pres. is never found (Lk. vi. 34; Phil. 
ii. 23; &c.). In twraxoh and wapaxo}, a8 in Kadapobvres and érat- 
pouevov, we have another play on words: comp. i. 13, iii. 2, viii. 22, 
&c.). Only here, Rom. v. 19 and Heb. ii. 2, does wapaxo# occur in 
the N.T.: not in the LXX. It means ‘failing to listen,’ or ‘hearing 
amics,’? and is akin to dud\ea, incuria, as Bengel on Rom. v. 19 
points out. In Heb. ii. 2 it is joined with mapdBaois. See Trench, 
Syn. § lxvi. Comp. rapaxovew Mt. xviii. 17; Is. lxv. 12; Esth. iii. 
8, 8, vii. 4; 1 Esdr. iv. 11; Tobit iii. 4. In Mk v. 36 wapaxotew is 
used of Christ’s ignoring an interruption. There is no carelessness 
implied in dwe6la or dwelea (Rom. xi. 30, 32; Eph. ii. 2, v. 6; 
Col. iii. 6; Heb. iv. 6, 11), and 8. Paul would perhaps have used 
it here, but for the desire of a verbal contrast to draxoy. 

Assuming that x.—xiii. is part of the lost letter, ii, 9 may be a 
reference to what is said here: see note there. 


7 Td xard mpédcwrov Brérere. Here, as in Jn v. 39, xiv. 1, we are 
in doubt whether the verb is indicative or imperative; and, as in ix. 
14, xii. 5, 19; Jn xii, 19, xv. 18, 27; Rom. viii. 33—35, whether the 
sentence is interrogative or not. Either Ye look (R.V.), Look ye 
(Tyndale, Genevan; ‘see ye’ Wiclif), or Do ye look? (A.V., B.V. 
margin) may be right; but Look ye (imperat.), videte (Vulg.), is least 
probable. If imperative, B\érere would probably stand first: 1 Cor. 
i. 26, x. 18; Phil. iii. 2; Col. iv.17. Chrysostom and Calvin seem to 
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be right in regarding the words as an accusation: magni facitis alios, 
qui magnis ampullis turgent; me, quia ostentatione et jactantia careo, 
despicitis. Ye look on the things before your face (asinv. 1). They 
had said that to their face they had found him weak and cowardly, 
which was not their way, nor the way of an Apostle of Christ. Such 
surface-judgment, he intimates, is of little worth. 


ad ris mérovley Eaut@ Xpiorod evar, rodro AoyiLéobw mdAw ep’ 
éavrot «.7.A. See critical notes. If any man trusteth in himself 
that he is Christ's, let him count (v. 2) this again with himself, that 
even as he is Christ’s, so also are we. The wdd\w=vicissim (1 Cor. 
xii. 21) refers to davrg@: ‘it is in himself that he is confident that he 
is Christ’s; with himself let him reckon that this is equally true 
of us.’ The ris does not point to any individual opponent; the 
Apostle is speaking of his critics generally. Comp. vv. 10, 11, 
xi. 4, 20. There is probably no reference here to 'Eyw 6¢ Xpicrod 
(1 Cor. i, 12). 

8. Evidence, put hypothetically (éév), but with confidence (indic. 
apodosis), that he is a minister of Christ, at least as much as his 
critics are. Supposing that his language were still stronger, it will 
not prove empty self-assertion. With re yép comp. Rom. vii. 7: the 
re looks forward to another re (which after all does not come) and has 
been omitted in some texts as superfluous: see critical note. For 
though I should glory somewhat more abundantly about our authority, 
which the Lord gave for building you up, and not for casting you 
down (v. 4), I shall not be put to shame (by being shown to be a 
pretentious impostor): od dex Ojoopat pevdduevos, obde ddafovevdpevos 
(Chrys.). The wepiooérepoy probably refers to vv. 3—6, in which he 
makes large claims to authority, authority which might have to be 
used els xafalpeow, but was not given for that purpose. Strong as 
his language is, it might be somewhat stronger and be justified. 
There may be a hint that the work of his opponents is els xafalpecw, 
and not at all els olxodoujv. No limit must be placed to ovx aloxuv6%- 
gouat, such as fat the Day of Judgment’: never at any time will he 
be convicted of empty self-assertion. 


9. twa, pr Sdfw ds dv exoPetv dpas Sid ray imueroddy. The con- 
struction is uncertain; but it is very forced to make v. 9 the protasis 
of v. 11, with v. 10 as a parenthesis; ‘‘That I may not seem...let 
such a one count this.” Moreover the beginning of v. 9 becomes in 
that case very abrupt; and so Chrysostom slips in a 6é, and the 
Vulgate and Calvin an autem, which has no authority of any weight: 
ut autem non existimer tanquam terrere vos (Vulg.); ne autem videar 
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terrere vos (Calv.). More probably ta ui 56 depends upon v. 8; 
and some such thought as ‘I say this,’ or ‘I refrain from using 
stronger language,’ is to be understood. But nothing need be 
inserted in English, any more than in the Greek. As éxofew is 
a strong word, it is toned down by ws dv: that I may not seem, as it 
were, to terrify you by my letters. This is a rare instance of dy 
with the infin. But perhaps ws and &» coalesce as wody= quasi, Winer, 
p- 390 note. In the LXX. éxgofeivy is frequent (Job vii. 14, xxxiii. 
16; Wisd. xi. 19, xvii. 6; &c.), especially in the phrase ov« foras 
6 éxpoPay (Lev. xxvi. 6; Judg. xvi. 25; Mic. iv. 4; &c.), but nowhere 
else in the N.T.: we have &kgoSos Mk ix. 6; Heb. xii. 21. We know 
of two letters, viz. 1 Corinthians and the lost letter of 1 Cor. v. 9; 
and we have seen that another letter seems to be required (see notes 
on i. 23, ii. 3, 9, vii. 8). If 2 Cor. i.—xiii. is all one letter, then the 
Corinthians had received three letters before this was written; but 
more probably 2 Cor, x.—xii. is part of this third letter, 


10. ¢gnolv. See critical note. It is more probable that the 
singular was changed to the plural, because this sneer was uttered 
by more than one person, than the plural to the singular. But if 
gaoly was the original reading, the 7s in v. 7 and 6 rowodros in v. 11 
might cause it to be correeted to ¢ynoly. But neither ms nor gyoly 
nor 6 rotofros means that he is alluding to one particular ringleader : 
all three are indefinite expressions, and ¢ycly=‘it is said,’ on dit, 
man sagt. Winer, p. 655. 

4 8&8 wapovela tov caparos doOevyis. See S. Paul’s own account 
1 Cor. ii. 3,4. The epithets are contrasted in reverse order, dodewhs 
with loxvpal, and étovderynudvos with Bapeiat, which probably means 
‘weighty’ (A.V., R.V.) rather than ‘severe’ or ‘grievous’ (Acts xx. 
29; 1 Jn v. 3). See Lightfoot on é» Bdpe: elvae (1 Thes. ii. 6). On 
S. Paul’s personal appearance see Appendix A; Plumptre’s note at the 
end of Acts in Ellicott’s Comm. for English Readers; Exc, xi. at the 
end of Farrar’s St Paul; Findlay in Hastings’ D.B. ii. p. 700. 

€ouvleynpévos. ‘Despised’ (1 Cor. i. 28) or of no account (1 Cor. 
vi. 4) rather than ‘contemptible.’ Contrast Acts xiv. 8—12, where 
the Apostle is taken to bea god. But both Barnabas and Paul are 
regarded as gods, because of the miracle, while Paul is supposed to 
be the inferior of the two, because he acts and talks: he is only the 
agent or messenger of Barnabas (Ramsay, Church in the Roman 
Empire, p. 57; St Paul, p. 84). Ramsay points out the coincidence 
between Hermes, the messenger of the gods, and ws dyyedov Geod 
dddgacGé we (Gal. iv. 14). 
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11. rotro AoytlécOw. Count this: comp. vv. 2,7. It is as well 
to have the same English word throughout: the R.V. has a different 
word in each verse; ‘count,’ ‘ consider,’ ‘ reckon.’ 


olol éopev...rovodror. No doubt éoper (R.V.) and not éodpueba (A.V.) 
is to be supplied. ‘Will we be’ confines the meaning to the projected 
visit to Corinth. ‘When he comes, they will find that he can be as 
vigorous in action as in his letters.’ The meaning rather is, that 
such inconsistency as writing strongly and acting feebly is quite 
alien from him and impossible. One whose words and deeds do not 
correspond could not have founded and sustained a Christian Church 
in Corinth. For the opposition between \éyy and Epyy comp. Rom. 
xv. 18; Acts vii. 22. To omit 8’ éricro\Gv would make the opposition 
more terse, but there is no reason for believing that the words are 
a gloss: no authority omits them. Note the chiasmus; 7g Ady 
awévres, wapbyres TY Epyw: comp. ix. 6. 


12—16. The difficulty of this passage has often been pointed out. 
Theodoret suggests that S. Paul has deliberately written obscurely, 
because he did not wish to be too definite in convicting his accusers. 
Bengel is certainly right in saying, sepem inter se et illos ponit; but 
the obscurity is probably unintentional. The passage is partly ironical, 
especially at the outset: od ro\udpuev, ‘I shouldn’t venture &e.’ It 
had been insinuated that he was a coward. Well, one kind of courage 
he certainly does lack. He does not dare to match himself with 
those who praise themselves according to a standard of their own 
fixing. He limits his glorying by the limits of the sphere fixed for 
him by God, and this sphere extended to Corinth. If his sphere did 
not extend thus far, he would be exceeding his limits; but, as it is, 
his preaching was the first to reach them. So he is not unjustifiably 
glorying in what other people have done. But he hopes that, as the 
Corinthians increase in faith, his influence among them will increase, 
while he keeps to his own province, so as to preach the Gospel in 
the districts beyond Corinth, without glorying in the province of 
others, over work that is already done without him. 

As in v. 7, there may be a hint by contrast that what is not true 
of him is true of his opponents. ‘It is not I who have invaded other 
people’s provinces: it is other people (the Judaizers) who have invaded 
mine.’ 


12. OU ydp roApopev Evptvar 4 ouv«pivar éavrovs. For we are 
not bold (v. 2) to pair or compare ourselves with some of those that 
commend themselves. The meaning of év«pivac is doubtful; but ‘judge 
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amongst, estimate amongst, number with’ is probably right; and 
‘pair with,’-which preserves the play on words (comp. vv. 5, 6), has 
much the same meaning. Moreover, évxptvac is stronger than our- 
xpivat, a8 ‘pair’ than ‘compare’; ‘I should not venture to pair 
myself, or even compare myself, with them.’ The Vulgate has inserere 
aut comparare: comp. si me lyricis vatibus inseres (Hor. Od. 1. i. 35). 
Beza preserves the play, at the cost of exactness, with adjungere vel 
conjungere: inferre aut conferre is better. It is altogether arbitrary 
to suggest that évxpwa: 7 is an interpolation. 


GAG atrol dy éavrois éavrods perpodvres. But they themselves 
measuring themselves by themselves. For the repetition comp. viii. 22 
and ix. 8; also avrot 5 davrots ovveos 51’ davrdv (Plat. Protag. 347 £). 
In classical Greek the évy would be omitted; Arist. Rhet. 11. xii. sub 
jin. With his critics everything is measured by ‘our noble selves,’ 
They are a ‘mutual admiration and self-admiration society” (Waite). 
They have a standard of excellence of their own making, and 
they congratulate themselves and one another on their conformity 
to it. 


ov cuviaow. Are without understanding. For the verb, which 
resembles our ‘ put two and two together = be intelligent,’ comp. Rom. 
xv. 21; Eph. v.17. These superior persons do not know the value 
of things, and cannot interpret them. Nothing is to be understood, 
as ‘do not understand what they are talking about,’ or ‘how arrogant 
they are,’ or ‘what Apostleship means.’ The representatives of the 
5-text (see critical note), which omit these two words and the follow- 
ing quets dé, make the words which precede od oumdadow refer to the 
Apostle, not to his opponents; we ourselves, measuring ourselves by 
ourselves, and comparing ourselves with ourselves, will not glory beyond 
measure. Measuring oneself by one’s own standard is thus made to 
be the right kind of criticism: comp. Metiri se quemque suo modulo 
ac pede verum est (Hor. Epist. 1. vii. 98). This makes good 
sense; but the four omitted words are too well attested to be dis- 
missed (yet see WH. on Western non-interpolations 11. pp. 175 ff.); 
and if iets 6€é is genuine, adrol must mean the opponents. The 
reading od ovvicacw (N) involves the construction, but they themselves 
are not aware that they measure themselves by themselves, which has 
not much point. The point is that they do it, not that they do not 
know that they do it. The reading cvmovow (D®KLP), if accented 
cuviodew, =cunicw (S'B); but, if cuviovory, it is a participle agreeing 
with davrois, and avrol is left without a verb; which is an unnecessary 
anacoluthon and is not likely to be right, 
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18. tjpets 88 ovk alg td dperpa xavynodpdda. But we (in emphatic 
contrast to adéro() will not glory beyond measure. For this use of 
_ els comp. els tpls, els ra wddiora. He does not say ‘we do not glory’; 
such conduct is excluded for all time. He is not going to imitate 
them in glorying beyond all bounds. His assertions about himself 
shall be confined to the sphere of work assigned to him by God as 
dwéberodos Tis dxpoBvorlas, & sphere which of course includes Gentile 
Corinth. But els ra du. might mean ‘in respect to things (places) 
beyond (our) measure,’ and this makes sense both here and in »v. 15. 


GAAd Kard td pérpov trod Kavdvos «.7.X. But according to the 
measure of the province which God apportioned to us as a measure 
to reach as far as even you. Can xayw» mean ‘province’ (R.V.), 
a definitely bounded sphere of activity? It means (1) that which 
measures, 88 & rod or a ruler; (2) that which is measured, a fixed 
amount of anything. But it is commonly used of length rather than 
of surface; and here it may refer to the distance which the Apostle 
was allowed to go from his centre. In colloquial language 7d pérpo 
rob xavévos is ‘the length of his tether.’ But from the ideas of 
mapping out territory with measuring rods, and assigning measured 
allotments, xaydy might acquire the meaning of a measured space, 
the Apostle’s definitely allotted sphere of work. Comp. mpds 8\ov rév 
ris pirocodplas xavéva evceBGs gpirtocopay (4 Macc. vii. 21), and see 
the LXX. and Vulgate of Ps. Ixxvii. 54, 55. See Lightfoot on Gal. 
vi. 16, the only other place in the N.T. where the word occurs (not Phil. 
iii. 16), and Westcott, Canon of the N.T., App. A. Comp. uh mapex- 
Balvuy tov wptopevor rijs Naroupylas abrod xavéva (Clem. Rom. Cor. 41). 


od epéprorev rjpty 5 Oeds pérpov. He did not appoint himself to it 
or choose it for himself: God apportioned (1 Cor. vii. 17; Rom. xii. 3; 
Heb. vii. 2) it to him. For the construction see Winer, p. 665. The 
apparently superfluous puérpov (which some suspect of being a gloss) 
is possibly added for the sake of alliteration; puérpov...éuépice... 
pérpov. He perhaps again hints that the opposite is true of his 
opponents; they are self-appointed workers in a sphere which they 
chose for themselves. 


épixéo bar dxpt cal dpcv. It was plain matter of fact that the 
Church of Corinth existed owing to S. Paul’s being allowed to come 
there: they were é» éduxrg@ rijs dwoorodjs airo9. The verb is very 
rare in Biblical Greek; perhaps here only: in Ecclus xliii. 27, 30 
the right reading may be agux., which F has here. The Vulgate has 
pertingendi usque ad vos. 
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14. o8 ydp os prj. Soe critical note. The punctuation is doubtful, 
both as regards the whole verse, which may be a parenthesis (WH.), 
and as regards the arrangement of its parts, which may have either a 
comma or an interrogation at éavrod’s, and either a comma or a colon 
at roi xpirov. Reading ob ydp ws pr epixvovpevor, it is best to treat 
the verse as not parenthetical, and to connect v. 15 with v. 14; also 
to make no part of v. 14 a question: For we are not, as if we did 
not reach unto you, overstretching ourselves; for as far as even you 
we were the first to come in the gospel of the Christ. Or we may 
fill in the opening words thus; For we are not overstretching ourselves, 
as we should be doing if we did not reach unto you. See Winer, 
p. 595. If 8, Paul’s province did not include Corinth, then he would 
be over-extending himself by transgressing limits: but manifestly it 
does include Corinth. Possibly ¢¢@dcauery means no more than ‘came’ 
(R.V.). It is one of many words which in late Greek lost their sharp- 
ness of meaning, and perhaps here there is no thought of anticipating 
others, of being the jirst to come: comp. Rom. ix. 31; Phil. iii. 16; 
1 Thes. ii. 16; Lk. xi. 20. In 1 Thes. iv. 15, where it is not followed 
by a preposition, the idea of anticipating survives. Here no doubt 
the main point is that he came as far as Corinth with the Gospel ; 
but it adds to the point to say that he was the first to preach in 
those regions, éy rots xAluact ris ’Axalas (xi. 10). Comp. what 
Horace says of his being the first to introduce iambics into Italy. 
Libera per vacuum posui vestigia princeps, Non aliena meo pressi pede 
(Epp. 1. xix. 21). And with brepexrelvouer comp. Sunt quibus in satira 
videor nimis acer et ultra Legem tendere opus (Sat. 11. i. 1). 

If we read ws yap uy édixvodpevor, the first half of the sentence 
becomes a question expecting a negative answer, as the strong verb 
brepexrelvoev shews; For are we overstretching ourselves as if we 
did not reach unio you? For other doubtful interrogatives see on 
v. 7. 


15,16. ovx els rd dperpa xavydpevor...els rd troipa Kavyioacbar. 
A long and rather obscure sentence, which it is more simple to connect 
with v. 14 than with v. 13. There need not be more than a comma, 
and certainly should not be a full stop (A.V.), at the end of v. 14. 
Not glorying beyond our measure (as in v. 13) in other men’s labours, 
but having hope that, as your faith groweth, we shall be magnified 
in you, according to our province unto still greater abundance, so 
as to preach the Gospel unto the regions beyond you, and not to 
glory in another man’s province of things ready to our hand. Seeing 
that in coming to Corinth he has not come out of his own sphere 
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into that of other people, he is not claiming what is really the work 
of others (comp. Rom. xv. 20); whereas his opponents, by setting 
themselves up as teachers in Corinth have been glorying in another 
man’s province of what he did and not they: quum Paulus militasset, 
illi triumphum agebant (Calvin). And he hopes that, as the Corin- 
thians grow in faith, he will be magnified among them in his own 
sphere, so that his influence will extend, and he will be able to preach 
the Gospel beyond them with a recommendation. §S. Paul may 
already have had thoughts of Rome and Spain (Rom. xv. 24, 28). 
But he could not easily work still further westward, while Corinth 
was in so unsatisfactory a state; and hence the qualification avéavo- 
pévns Tis wlorews duav. Their progress in the faith was necessary 
for the spread of the faith to others, It is possible to take ev byty 
with adfavoyévns (Luther, Calvin): but it has much more point if we 
take it with peyaduvOfva. It is in them and through them, that his 
powers are enlarged, if their faith increases. For peyadvv0jvat év comp. 
Phil. i. 20. For the thought comp. iii. 2, 3. 

Dr Kennedy points out that els rd dwepéxecva dudv fits Rome and 
Spain much better, if we suppose that this is part of a letter written 
from Ephesus (whence the painful letter was written), than if we 
suppose it to be part of a letter written from Macedonia. To a person 
in Macedonia ‘the regions beyond Corinth’ would be in the South, 
not in the West. Neither in classical Greek, nor elsewhere in Biblical 
Greek, is trepéxewa found. Itis perhaps colloquial for éréxewa, which 
is quite classical (Acts vii. 43 and LXX.). For xavyx. els comp. dia 
TO kavx. eis Thy HAtklay adrod (Arist. Pol. v. x. 16). 


17. ‘O 8 xavydpevos. But, even in reference to a man’s own 
work in his own proper sphere, there is only one right way of glory- 
ing; he that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord, who assigned him 
the work and enables him to do it. These words are quoted as 
Scripture in 1 Cor. i. 81, and they are an adaptation of Jer. ix. 24, 
év rolrw KavydcOw 6 Kavxdpevos, cuvley Kal ywwoKxew Sri éyw elu 
Képios. The Apostle follows the principle, which he here enunciates, 
1 Cor. xv. 10; Rom. xv. 17—19; Gal. ii. 8; Eph. iii. 7. 

It is evident that these verses (13—17) are addressed to the whole 
Corinthian Church, and not to the disloyal faction only. 


18. ov ydp 6 éauréy cunordveyv, éxeivds dori Sdxipos. It is not 
the man who, instead of giving all glory to God, commends himself 
that is accepted (5éxoua:), i.e. proved, tested, and found to be genuine 
and solid in character (1 Cor. xi. 19; Rom. xvi. 10; Jas i. 12); but 
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whom God commends, as he had done in the case of S. Paul, in 
making him an Apostle. He had been driven to commend himself; 
and had that commendation stood alone, he would have been ddéxtuos 
(xiii. 5, 7). His critics had only their own self-commendation; they 
had no 6ela yfigos (Theodoret) to support it in the eyes of the world. 
Note the emphatic éxetvos. For the thought comp. Rom. ii. 29; also 
6 €xawos hyuby tcrw ev Ge xal wh ef adrav, abremaverous yap pucet 6 
Geds (Clem. Rom. Cor. xxxi. 6). 


CHAPTER XI. 


1. Sedov (NBDIMP) rather than w¢edov (D°FGKL); and avet- 
xeoGe (NBDFGLMP) rather than dyéyecGe (K 37, 73, Theodoret), 
which comes from the following dvéxecGe, or than qwelxeobe (cursives) ; 
and pixkpdy te (NBDM, f Vulg. Pesh, Goth.) rather than suxpép 
(FGKLP, dgr); also ddpootvys (SBDP 17, Vulg.) rather than 77s 
a&ppootyns (FG) or ry ddpooivy (KL, Copt., Chrys.). 

8. 0apy (NBDFGP, dgr Copt. Arm. Goth.) rather than ofrw 
~0apy (D2D*KLM, f Vulg. Syrr. Aeth.): the variant ¢@ape (KLP) may 
be ignored. It is not easy to decide as to the genuineness of xai 7ijs 
ayvérnros, which NBFG 17, 74, g Aeth. have after dw\érnros, while 
D, d have 74s ayvéryros cal rns dwAdryros, and N3DSKLMP, f have 77s 
dwdérynros without x. 7. ayvdrynros. It is well attested, but it looks 
like a gloss, which very early got into the text, sometimes in one 
place and sometimes in another. It might be accidentally omitted 
through homeoteleuton. With less doubt read rdv xpiorév (BDKLP) 
rather than Xpiordv (NFGM 80, 89). 

4. dvéxeoGe (BD 17) is more probable than dyelyecbe (ND°GKLMP): 
qvelxeoGe (Rec.) has here scarcely any authority ; comp. v. 1. 

6. davepdoavres (NBFG 17) rather than gavepwcavres éavrots 
(M 108, Goth.), or gavepwhdvres (N®°D*KLP), or GavepwOels (D, d f am.). 

10. dpayjoera: (NBDFKLMP) rather than cdpayloeras, which Rec. 
has de conjectura vel errore (Tisch. ). 

14, @atpa (NBDFGPR) rather than 6avpacréy (D°D3KLM), 

16. kKavxijoopar (NBFGM) rather than xavyjoouar (DKLP). 

18. It is hard to decide between xard mjv odpxa (N°BD®KLMP) 
and xara cdpxa (NDFGR 17, 71, 78). 

21. yodevijkapey (NB 80) rather than joerjoauer (DFGKLMP). 

23. Aado (NBKLMP) rather than Aéyw (DFG, Latt. dico, as in 
vv. 16, 21, not loqguor, as in v. 17); and & dvAakals reptowortpws, 
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&y wAnyats irepBadlASvrws (BD, df Vulg. Aeth. Goth.) rather than 
év wh. wepioc., ev gud. vrepB. (NFG, g), or év Ary. urepB., év pur. 
weptoo. (N8D°KLM, Syrr. Copt. Arm.). Tertullian (Scorp. 13) has 
in laboribus abundantius, in carceribus plurimum, in mortibus saeptus. 

27. «érm (NBDFG, d g) rather than év crm (KLMP, Vulg.). 

28. énlrracis (NBDFG) rather than émovoracts (KLMP); and por 
rather than you (N7DKLMP). 

81. rod xvpfov (NBFGKL, g am. Pesh. Goth.) rather than rod 
xuplov iuav (DMP, df Vulg. Copt. Arm. Aeth.); and "Inood (NBFG 
17, 81, 87, 118, g am. Pesh. Arm. Goth.) rather than 'Inood Xpeorot 
(DKLMP, df Vulg. Copt. Aeth.). 

32. mdoa. pe (BD, df Vulg. Arm.) rather than midoat pe Oédwpy 
(NSD®9KLMP), or 0éAwy pe midoas (FG, g Copt. Pesh. Aeth.). 


xi. 1—xii. 10. Tae Apostie’s Foorrso GLoryInG aBout GRATUITOUS 
Worxine, SERVICES AND SUFFERINGS, REVELATIONS AND THEIR CONSE- 
QUENCES. 


1—6. These verses are introductory, apologizing for the folly of 
glorying, to which a godly zeal on their behalf impels him. At the 
beginning, middle, and end of this section he calls attention to the 
folly of this parade of his claims (xi. 1, 16, xii. 11). Under cover of 
the humiliation of having to make a fool of himself, he completes the 
condemnation of his adversaries, by reminding the Corinthians of the 
variety and strength of his own claims, and exposing the emptiness 
of the claims of those who oppose him. _— 


1. The opening is abrupt. After what has just been said about the 
worthlessness of self-praise, the inconsistency of glorying about himself 
seems to be glaring. He allows that it is foolish, and he asks for toler- 
ation. After all, he is only imitating his critics. 


"Oderov. See critical note. In this late Greek, this 2nd aor., 
without augment, has become a mere particle, an interjection ex- 
pressing a wish, would that, as to what might have happened, but 
has not, or of what might happen, but is scarcely expected. Here 
and Rev. iii. 15 it is followed by imperf. indic.: 1 Cor. iv. 8 by aor. 
indic., as several times in the LXX., especially in the phrase 8¢edov 
dwreOdvonev: Gal. iv. 12 by fut. indic. In classical Greek it commonly 
has the augment and is followed by the infin.; ddéo@a: & wdedov 7790” 
nuépe (Soph. O. T. 1157). Winer, p. 877. 


dvelxerOé pov pixpdy te ddpoovvns. See critical note. The double 
augment, usual in classical Greek, is commonly a correction of the 
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true text, where it is found in the N.T. Here and in v. 4 qwelxecde is 
certainly a corruption. Would that ye bore with me in a little some- 
what of folly; not utinam tolerassetis (Calvin), but utinam toleraretis 
(Beza) or sustineretis (Vulg.). The construction is doubtful. In 
classical Greek dvéyeofat is commonly followed by the acc. both 
of person and thing; in Biblical Greek by the gen. of both. Here 
pov is the gen. after dyelyecbe, and ddpoctvns is the gen. after 
puxpév Tt, which is the accus. of reference, ‘bore with me with regard 
to a little bit of folly.? The gen. of the person, without a participle, 
occurs even in classical Greek; elxérws dmayros dvdpis davéxovrat 
(Plat. Protag. 323 a). Others take puxpdy re as acc. after dvelxecde, 
and make both pov and d¢pootvns depend upon pixpdv re, comparing 
ode yap Uuav Pbéyua (A reads Pbéyuaros) pyuaros dvétopat (Job vi. 26). 
But it is unlikely that the second you should depend upon the verb, 
as it must, and the first pov not. 


ddAd, cal dvéxeoOé pov. Here, as in x. 7, there is doubt whether 
the verb is indic. or imperat. Most English Versions make it imperat., 
so that what is first expressed as a wish not likely to be fulfilled is then 
made an entreaty. But in that case neither d\\d nor xal is quite 
suitable. The ddd corrects what precedes, and the xal gives emphasis 
to what follows. ‘But I ought not to consider this as an unattainable 
wish ; you really do bear with me’: or, ‘But I have no need to wish 
this; you do bear with me,’ Comp. Cic. ad Att. xii. 37, tu meam 
stultitiam consuesti ferre. With the thought of the verse comp. els 
adpoctyny bé xwiuvedw wodNyy Kal dvatcOnclay Syrws éureceiv, els dvdy- 
knv ocupBiBafduevos rod Sunyetcbat riy Oavpacriy mepl juds olxovoplar 
Tod Geo (Dion. Alex. in Eus. H. HE. vit. xi. 2). 

It is worth while distinguishing in translation the two words for 
senselessness which are found in the N.T., dgpoctvy (vv. 17, 21; 
Mk vii. 22), insipientia, ‘folly,’ and pwpla (1 Cor. i. 18, 21, 23, ii. 14, 
iii. 19), stultitia, ‘foolishness.’ The former word, being primarily nega- 
tive, is the lighter in meaning; the latter is the more severe, pointing 
to an essential or deeply rooted characteristic: comp. pwpaivew (Rom. 
i, 22; 1 Cor. i. 20). Both the Vulgate and the A.V. are inconsistent 
in rendering d¢pootvy in Mk vii. 22 as they render uwpla elsewhere. 
Bee on ddpwy, v. 16. 


2. {nro yap ipas Geot fyAp. This explains the second half of v. 1: 
because his feeling for them is of so lofty a character, he is sure that 
they will not refuse him toleration, however foolish they may think 
him. As the first half of v. 1 has been corrected by the second (é\)4), 
we must not refer the ydp to the first half. The accent is on Geof: 
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‘it is with a zeal of God that he is zealous over them.’ ‘Of God’ 
may mean, ‘which comes from God,’ or ‘ which is on God’s behalf,’ 
i.e. to His glory, or ‘such as God has’ (Zech. i. 14, viii. 2). In any 
case, it is no mere human passion which inspires the Apostle. Comp. 
elicxpwle rob Oeod (i. 12). On {dG in the sense of ‘I take interest in’ 
see Lightfoot on Gal. iv. 17: but some understand it of jealousy in 
the literal sense. ‘ What the Apostle now urges is that it is as 
natural for him to be jealous for the purity of the Church which owes 
its birth to him, as it is for a father to be jealous over the chastity of 
the daughter whom he has betrothed as to a kingly bridegroom” 
(Plumptre). 


Hppordpyny ydp tpas évi dv8p{. For I betrothed you to one husband. 
The betrothal of the Corinthians took place when S. Paul converted 
them ; and as the friend of the Bridegroom he takes the keenest interest 
in the bride’s character. See ‘ Bride’ and ‘ Bridegroom’ in Hastings’ DB. 
and comp. Gen. xxiv. The verb occurs nowhere else in the N.T. In 
the LXX. it occurs Prov. xix. 14, rapa 5€ xuplou apudgerar yuvh avipl. 
In classical Greek jpyocduny vuds would mean ‘I betrothed myself to 
you,’ the active being used of betrothing another person to a spouse. 
But here éyt dvdpl places the meaning beyond doubt (see Winer, 
p. 823) : rpomviorwp vuav éyevdunv xal rod yduouv peolrys (Theodoret). 
The évt implies that she can have no such relations with any one else. 
There is probably no such definite idea as ‘the dAdos ’Incods whom the 
Judaizers preached.’ 


mwrapSivoy dyvyy rapacrrioat te xpiorm. To present a pure (vii. 11; 
Phil. iv. 8; 1 Tim. v. 22; Jas iii. 17) virgin to the Christ, when the 
Lamb at His Return is married to the Church. At Christ’s first 
Advent John was the rapaviyquios: in reference to the Second Advent 
S. Paul claims that oflice. In Eph. v. 27 Christ is said to present the 
Church to Himself. Comp. Col. i. 22; 1 Thes. iii. 13. For rapaorijoa 
Cyprian (Ep. lxxv. 14) has adsignare, the Vulgate exhibere. 

Here again (see the last note on x. 17) it is evident that the Apostle 
is addressing the whole Church of Corinth, The theory that the first 
nine chapters are addressed to the loyal many, while these four severe 
chapters are for the disobedient few, is untenable. Was it the rebels 
that he specially betrothed to Christ? Comp. vv. 8, 9, and see note 
on xii. 14—19. 


8. ‘The Church, as a second. Eve, is espoused to Christ, the 
second Adam (1 Cor. xv. 45). She must beware lest, like Eve, she 
listen to the voice of the same tempter, who ever lieth in wait to 
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deceive, and so lose the privileges she was destined to enjoy” (Lias). 
On the supposed allusion to Rabbinic legends about the Fall see 
Heinrici in Meyer, and Thackeray, The Relation of St Paul to 
Contemporary Jewish Thought, pp. 50 ff. The identification of the 
serpent with the devil is found first in Wisd. ii. 24. 


doPodpar 8 px ws. Comp. xii. 20; Gal. iv. 11, The &¢ marks a 
contrast to the hopeful rapacrfica:: he is quite sure tha’ they will be 
loyal to Christ; but still he is very uneasy. 


&nrdrynceyv. The strong compound is peculiar to Paul in the N.T. 
(Rom. vii. 11, xvi. 18; 1 Cor. iii. 18; 2 Thes. ii. 3; 1 Tim. ii. 14), 
and in the LXX. occurs only twice (Exod. viii. 29 [25] where A reads 
dmwarjoat: Sus. 56). In classical Greek the compound is common; 
efnrarjoas Thy yuvatxa (Hdt. 1. cxiv. 2). In Gen. iil, 3 we have 6 é¢gus 
qwdarnoéy we. Comp. Rev. xii. 9. 


dy tT] wavovpyla airot, in his craftiness (iv. 2; 1 Cor. iii. 19; 
Eph. iv. 14; Lk. xx. 23). ‘Subtilty’ (A.V.) suggests a connexion 
with Gen. iii. 1 (‘was more subtle than any beast of the field’) which 
does not exist; 6 dé Sdis qv hpoviudraros rdvrwv Tov Onplwy. Comp. 
Josh. ix. 4; Ecclus xix. 25. 


bapa Ta vorpara tov dré ris dmrdéryros.’ Your thoughts (ii. 11, 
ili. 14, iv. 4, x. 5) should be corrupted from the simplicity (viii. 2, ix. 
11, 13) and the purity (vi. 6 only) that is toward (viii. 22) the Christ. 
See critical note. The dyvérns 7 els r. xp. is the loyalty of the 
betrothed wrapOévos dyvh. For this use of dé comp. xarhpynrat dwd rod 
vduou rou dydpés (Rom. vii. 2), and dydfeua elvac awd rod yxprorod 
(Rom. ix. 3). The analogy between the serpent, which was Satan, and 
the Judaizing leaders, who were Satan’s ministers (v. 15), lay in the 
cunning with which they seduced people from their loyalty and 
obedience. And in both cases the bait was similar,—a promise of 
enlightenment and privilege. 


4. This obscure verse has received an immense amount of dis- 
cussion, and it would be confusing to reproduce the numerous 
suggestions which have been made respecting it. No explanation 
can claim to be certainly correct; but, without violence to the Greek, 
the following interpretation, which fits the context, can be extracted 
from the words. 

The verse is a sarcastic explanation, put in the form of a suppo- 
sition, of his fear lest the serpentlike teachers should seduce the 
Corinthians from the simplicity of the Gospel. 


2 Cor. L 
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el piv ydp 6 épxdpevos GAdov “Incoty xnpvooe, «rAd. For if 
indeed the comer is preaching another Jesus, whom we did not 
preach, or ye are receiving a different spirit which ye did not re- 
ceive, or a different gospel, which ye did not accept, ye are doing 
well in bearing with him. The pév, ‘indeed,’ ‘really,’ prepares the 
way for irony. Although 6 épyéuervos was & familar expression for the 
Messiah (Mt. xi. 3; Lk. vii. 19, 20; Jn vi. 14, xi. 27, xii. 13), and might 
indicate that these Judaizing leaders were setting themselves up as 
a kind of Messiah, yet even in sarcasm §S. Paul would hardly suggest 
that. More probably 6 épyéuevos means one who comes from the out- 
side, who is ‘not of us’ (1 Jn iii. 19), but an intruder: he is an alien, 
with alien principles and alien tendencies. But the expression is 
generic: the singular does not point to an individual, any more than 
Tis, OY Toworos, or Pyoly (x. 7, 10, 11) does so, but to a class; as we 
say, ‘the Boer,’ when we mean the nation generally. 

The three aorists should not be rendered as perfects (‘ have preached, 
accepted, received’); they refer to the time when the Corinthians 
were converted to the faith. The A.V. rightly distinguishes between 
receiving (AauBdvew) the spirit, and accepting (Séxeo@a:) the Gospel, 
the latter being necessarily a voluntary act, the former not. The 
meanings of AauwBdvew and déxecPa often overlap and mingle; but 
déx. commonly implies welcoming and appropriating. The Vulgate 
distinguishes also, with accipere for NauB. and recipere for déx., for 
recipere rather than accipere implies appropriation: Peneus accipit 
amnem Orcon, nec recipit (Plin. iv. viii. 15 § 31), t.e. does not mingle 
with it. But neither the Vulgate nor the A.V. distinguishes between 
&\doy and Erepoy in the change from dddov ‘Incody to wveiua Erepov 
and evayyéov érepov, the one meaning ‘not individually the same,’ 
the other, ‘not of the same kind.’ A similar change is obliterated in 
the Vulgate and the A.V. of Gal. i. 6, 7, where see Lightfoot’s note. 
Whether the change of word means little (1 Cor. xii. 9) or much, it 
ought to be marked in translation. Here the change from a person 
to what is impersonal may have produced the change of adjective: 
comp. Acts iv. 12. 

It is worth noting that 8. Paul says d\dov "Incody and not &)\)or 
Xporéy. It was about the character of the historic Jesus of Nazareth 
that the teaching of the intruders differed so widely from that of 
the Apostle. They would narrow Him down to a national leader, 
enforcing the letter of the Law. He proclaimed Him as the Saviour 
of the world, delivering from all bondage to the letter (see Gore, 
Bampton Lectures, p. 61). Hence the difference of the spirit and of 
the Gospel as imparted by S. Paul and by his opponents. On the one 
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side, the spirit of é\evGepla (iii. 17; Gal. v. 1, 15), of xapé (Rom. 
xiv. 17; Gal. v. 22; 1 Thes.i. 6), of rpairys (Gal. vi. 1), of vlodecta 
(Rom. viii. 15; Eph. i. 5): on the other, the spirit of dovdela (Rom. 
viii. 15; Gal. iv. 24), of xardyuvgis (Rom, xi. 8), of the «écpos (1 Cor. 
ii. 12), of ¢é80s (Rom. viii. 15); so that the Gospel which they 
preached was no ‘glad tidings of great joy to all people,’ but a dead 
reiteration of legalism. 

Respecting dvéyecOe or dxelyecOe see critical note. If avelyerbe 
were original, it might be corrected to avéxecGe to agree with x7- 
ptooe. But if dvelyecbe be adopted, we have a change of construction ; 
for it would suggest a previous éxjpvgcey: moreover it represents the 
contingency as less real than dvéxea@e does. In any case, ‘ye might 
well bear with him’ (A.V.), is wrong. See Winer, p. 383. The xadws 
is wholly satirical. ‘It was truly a fine thing to put up with such 
people as that, and refuse to tolerate the Apostle who had brought 
you to Christ.’ 

It is, however, possible to take cadés literally, if cards dvéxeode is 
made interrogative. ‘If he who comes proclaims another Jesus...is 
it seemly that you should bear with him? Can to act thus be to act 
xad@s?’? The thought goes back to the betrothal. If one who has 
been betrothed begins to think of some one else at the suggestion of 
some new mpowiorwp, this is not acting xadds. Comp. the use of 
kahws, in @ very similar context, in 1 Cor. vii, 37, 38. The dominant 
idea is that of disloyally receiving some one or something new, when 
faith has been pledged to some one or something old. If this view is 
adopted, the ydp of v. 4 takes up the idea of shameful disloyalty : 
‘Shameful it is, for is such conduct xadév?? For the thought 
comp. Gal, i. 8. 


5, 6. These verses lead up to the zrepiavrodoyla and xatynors 
which is coming. The yap connects them with what precedes: ‘Of 
course this is not acting xadws, for &c.’ 


5. Acyllopar ydip pydtvy torepnxévar trav trepMay dmroorrdov. 
For I count (x. 7, 11) that I am not @ whit behind those pre- 
eminent apostles. The rare compound vwrepNay (here and xii. 11 
only) has been variously translated and explained; ‘ overmuch,’ 
‘superlative,’ ‘superfine,’ ‘extraordinary, ‘very chiefest.’ Almost 
certainly of dwepNay dwécrodo refers to the Wevdardcroro (v. 13), 
the seducing leaders who had been acting as if they had apostolic 
authority, if not something superior to that. The verse has been 
used as an argument against the supremacy of 8. Peter, as if by 
‘the preeminent Apostles’ 8. Paul meant Peter, James, and John: 


1,2 
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and to this Roman commentators have replied that 8. Paul claims to 
be equal to 8. Peter in gifts, but says nothing about equality of juris- 
diction. Both argument and reply are beside the mark. For 
S. Paul would hardly have used a word which implies excess or 
extravagance of any of the Twelve; Gal. ii. 6 is no proof that he 
would have done so. In both passages he is depreciating, not the 
Twelve, but those Judaizers who professed to have the authority 
of the Twelve for their bigotry. Here the Twelve are not in ques- 
tion. It is the contrast between S. Paul and the rival teachers that 
is pointed out. These rivals denied Paul’s authority, and themselves 
claimed to have the authority of the Twelve. It is more probable 
that he calls the rival teachers themselves ‘ superextra-apostles’ 
than that he styles the Twelve such. §. Paul has coined the 
compound on the model of bwepdyay (2 Mac. viii. 35, x. 34, xiii. 
25), dwépev (Plat., Xen., Dem.), sréppev (Aesch., Eurip.), being 
fond of compounds of trép. In this letter we have drepalpouat, 
vrepBadddvrws, dwepBddr(Ew, brepBory, brepéxewa, Swepexrelyw, bwep- 
wepocetw, and there are ten or twelve more in his other letters: 
but this one is unique. But perhaps the possibility that S. Paul is 
here burrowing a phrase from his detractors at Corinth ought not to 
be excluded: of brepAlav dwéoroko. may have been a cant expression 
there for the Jewish Apostles who had seen the Lord. Although he 
would never himself have invented such a designation of the Twelve, 
he might take it up when current. For torepyxéva: see Heb. iv. with 
Westcott’s note. The perfect marks not only a past (xii. 11, borépyoa) 
or present inferiority (Rom. iil. 23, torepoiyra:), but an abiding one. 
The gen., rv amogrd\wy, comes from the idea of comparison involved 
in the verb: comp. ta pnd” éurepla torepwot rav dddwy (Plat. Rep. 
vil. 539 £). 


6. eb 8% xal Siuarns ro Adyp. Comp. iv. 8; 1 Cor. iv. 7. But 
though I am rude in speech; e xal implying rem ita esse, ut dicitur. 
For léubrns comp. 1 Cor. xiv. 16, 24; Acts iv. 13: it means either 
& private person as opposed to an official, or unlearned as opposed to 
educated. The pupil of Gamaliel would hardly call himself ignorant 
or untrained 7~ Aéyy. He means that he is no ‘orator,’ not a 
professional speaker; and perhaps he implies that his opponents 
are such. Here again he may be adopting a phrase which was used 
by his opponents. At any rate it had been said of him 6 Aédyos éfov- 
Geynuévos (x. 10). The statement might be true, but it is no matter 
of reproach, so long as he has real knowledge of what he has to 
speak about. He came to them preaching ov xaé’ bwepoxhy Aéyou 
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(1 Cor. ii. 1), but speaking Oe08 codlay & uvornply, as it had been 
revealed to him (ibid. 6—18): comp. Eph, iii. 4. With ddd ov 
Tq Yyveoe comp. ddd’ ob woddods warépas (1 Cor. iv. 15). For 
illustrations of lduerns see Trench, Syn. § lxxix., Suicer, Thesaurus 
s.v. and Wetstein on 1 Cor. xiv. 16. 


GAN év wavtTl davepdoavres év rac els ipas. See critical note. 
The participle has no construction, like évdeuxvdmevor in viii. 24; 
comp. ix. 11. Nor is it quite certain what is the accusative after 
gavepwoayres, an uncertainty which produced the variant davepw- 
Gévres: but probably rhv yvdouw is understood; but in everything we 
made it manifest among all men to you-ward. With év rayri comp. 
iv. 8, vi. 4, vii. 16, viii. 7, ix. 8, xi.9. No doubt & waovw is masc. 
To make it neut. is to make it tautological with é» wayril. For the 
sake of the repetition we may say ‘in everything...before everybody,’ 
or ‘in all things...among all men.’ It has all been quite public; 
anyone can judge as to what our relations towards you have been. 

It has been suggested that we have here a primitive error in the 
text, or indeed two such; and that S. Paul wrote or meant to write 
év wavrl tavra pavepwoarres ev wacw Kal els buds. The repetition of 
was is quite in his manner; ix. 8,11; 1 Cor. ix. 22, x. 33, xii. 6. The 
wdyra and the xal might easily drop out. Conjectural emendation of 
the text is to be adopted with great caution. But this emendation 
would make very good sense. The phrase is an antithesis to ldusrys. 
He is a hera!d commissioned to speak openly to all; iii. 12, iv. 2. 


7—15. ‘Tee Aposrir’s Groryine aBout WorkKING 
GRaTUITOUSLY. 


With this passage 1 Cor. ix., especially vv. 12, 15, 18, should 
be compared. It was one of the marked characteristics of 8. Paul’s 
ministry, that he did not avail himself of Christ’s principle, that 
‘the labourer is worthy of his food,’ and that ‘they which proclaim 
the Gospel should live of the Gospel’ (Mt. x. 10; Lk. x. 7; 1 Cor. 
ix, 14). He did not claim support from the congregations in which 
he laboured, but maintained himself by the handicraft, which he had 
learned in his Cilician home, of making ciliciwm, a fabric of goats’ 
hair, used for tent-making (Acts xviii. 3) and coverings of all kinds. 
Of this manufacture Tarsus was a centre; and, wherever he went, 
Paul could find purchasers for this useful material. This well-known 
practice of his, of supporting himself by his own handiwork, is 
mentioned in connexion with his work at Thessalonica (1 Thes. 
ii 9; 2 Thes. iii. 8) and at Ephesus, where he perhaps showed ai 
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xetpes abrat, roughened with toil, as he spoke (Acts xx. 51). But 
it is of his work in Corinth that the fact is first mentioned; and 
it was perhaps there that it provoked most comment and criticism 
(Acts xviii. 3; 1 Cor. ix.; 2 Cor. xi. 7—15, xii. 14—18). 

It was one of the charges of the Sophists against Socrates and 
Plato, that these philosophers taught gratuitously, thus confessing 
that their teaching was worth nothing; to which Socrates replied 
that it was shameful, and like prostitution, to turn the imparting of 
wisdom into a trade; while Plato pointed out that a man who could 
really teach men to be just might be sure that those whom he had 
made just would deal fairly with him; to insist on payment was to 
confess that the teaching would not be successful (Xen. Mem. 1. vi. 1; 
Plat. Gorg. 520, Apol. 20; Arist. Eth. Nic. 1x. i. 5—7; Grote, Hist. 
of Greece, vu. pp. 482 ff.; Windelband, Hist. of Anc. Philosophy, 
p. 110). 

The same kind of charge may have been made by the Judaizers at 
Corinth. ‘Other Apostles did not hesitate to accept maintenance. 
Why did Paul refuse it? Because he knew that he was no true 
Apostle; or, because he set up as being better than the Twelve; 
or, because he was too proud to accept hospitality. And what an 
undignified thing for an Apostle to be a weaver of goats’ hair!’ 
Evidently reproaches of this kind increased since he wrote 1 Corin- 
thians, in which he does not make much allusion to them. 


7 “H dpaprlay brolfnoa «.t.A. Or did I commit a sin in abasing 
myself that you might be exalted, because I preached to you God’s 
gospel for nothing? For 4 introducing an emphatic question comp. 
1 Cor. vi. 2; Rom. ii. 4, iii. 29, vi. 3. The strong expression duapriay 
wojoa: (1 Jn iii. 9; 1 Pet. i. 22; comp. rip du. w. 1 Jn iii. 4, 8; 
Jn. viii. 34) is ironical. §. Paul uses it nowhere else: see Westcott 
on 1 Jn iii. 4. In éxaurdv rarewdy he was following the example 
(Phil. ii. 8) and the direction of Christ (Mt. xviii. 4, xxiii. 12; 
Lk. xiv. 11, xviii. 14). He refers specially to working for his living 
in a rough handicraft. By vyw6fre he does not mean, ‘that you 
might be better off, through not having to support me,’ which is 
very inadequate; but ‘that you might be raised from heathenism 
to Christianity.’ He had just spoken of his manifesting his knowledge 
everywhere: they could hardly blame him for that. Or was it a crime 
that he manifested it gratis? Note the emphatic juxtaposition of 
Swpedy and 7d rod deo evayyékov: the most precious thing in the 
world is to be had for nothing (Rom. iii. 24; Rev. xxi. 6, xxii. 17). 
Note also the emphatic position of roi deo: it is God’s Gospel, which 
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that of the Judaizers is not. Elsewhere he writes 1d evayy. rot Geot 
(Rom. xv. 16; 1 Thes. ii. 2, 8, 9; comp. Mk i, 14): 1 Pet. iv. 17 
as here. 5 


8. adAas exxAnolas értAnoa. Other churches I robbed; a hyper- 
bolical expression, indicative of strong feeling, but at once preserved 
from being misleading by the explanation which follows. Here 
also he may be adopting a phrase used by his enemies. The verb 
is very rare in Biblical Greek: elsewhere only Ep. Jer. 18; comp. 
Rom. ii. 22; Col. ii. 8. He means the Macedonian Churches, from 
whom he accepted subsidies, which helped to support him while he 
preached at Corinth. Possibly the plural is rhetorical, and Philippi 
alone is meant (Phil. iv. 15). In any case the expression d\)as éxxX. 
is more pointed if the whole Church of Corinth is addressed in these 
chapters, and not the hostile minority: comp. xii. 13 and see on v. 2. 


AaBady dipdviov wpds Ty tpov Staxovlav. In taking wages (LK. iii. 
14; Rom. vi. 23) of them for my ministry unto you. He had com- 
pared his work to a campaign (x. 3—5), and rls orpareverar ldios 
dywviots woré; (1 Cor. ix. 7). The supplies must come from some- 
where: in this case, in order to spare the country in which he was 
campaigning, he got them, partly by his own labour (ldlos dywvrtors), 
partly from the Macedonian Churches. The word dyuwvov is late 
(1 Esdr. iv. 56; 1 Mac. iii. 28; xiv. 32; Polyb.): it means (1) a 
soldier’s rations; (2) his pay; (3) the means by which a campaign is 
carried on. See Lightfoot on Rom. vi. 23. In the agreement between 
King Eumenes I. and his mercenaries (c. B.c. 265) édydviov occurs 
several times in the sense of ‘pay,’ and éyYwnov auBdvew occurs 
‘ once (Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 226). In this sense the singular is 
usual in inscriptions. The tudy, like rod Ocod in v. 7, is emphatic by 
position: see last note on xii. 19. 


9. Kal randy wpds tpas kal torepnbedls. And when I was with you 
and was reduced to want (Lk. xv. 14). He brought Macedonian sup- 
plies with him and they were exhausted before fresh contributions 
from Macedonia came. 


ob karevdpxnoa otGevds. I was a burden on no man. The verb is 
found here, xii. 18, 14, once in Hippocrates, and nowhere else in Greek 
literature. Jerome, in a letter to the Gallic lady Algasia (Ep. 121), 
says, Multa sunt verba, quibus juxta morem urbis et provinciae suae 
familiarius Apostolus utitur; e quibus exempli gratia ov xarevdpxnoa 
Upav, h. e. non gravavi vos [nulli onerosus fui, Vulg.]. Quibus et altis 
multis verbis usque hodie utuntur Cilices. Nec hoc miremur in Apostolo, 


t 
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si utatur ejus linguae consuetudine, in qué natus est et nutritus. This 
lacks confirmation. The word looks more like a medical one, possibly 
picked up in the schools at Tarsus. Hippocrates (Art. 816), uses the 
passive in the sense of ‘being benumbed’ a sense which vapxdw has 
in the active; rhy Wuxhy nal 7d orbua vapxd (Plat. Meno 808). Comp. 
Gen. xxxii. 25—33; Job xxxiii. 19; Dan. xi.6. The substantive vdpxy 
means ‘numbness,’ puxpod Seivy dvaicOnola (Galen); also the ‘electric 
fish’ which vapxgy woe ay Oy xparhoew pédAdy lxObwy (Arist. Hist. 
Animal, x1, xxv. 2). Here the ‘numbness’ is caused by pressure ; 
‘paralysing a man by squeezing money out of him.’ 


76 yap torépnyd pov. For my want the brethren, when they came 
from Macedonia, supplied. The relation between vcrepnfeis and 
Yorépypa must be marked in translation. The compound mpogave- 
aw\jpwoay means ‘supplied tn addition,’ and this may refer to what 
Macedonia had contributed before, or to what the Apostle earned with 
his own hands. See on ix.12. The coincidence with Acts xviii. 1, 5 
must not be overlooked. There the arrival of S. Paul at Corinth, and 
the subsequent arrival of brethren from Macedonia, are recorded. 
Those brethren were Silas and Timothy; and that gives us a coin- 
cidence with i. 19, and also with the salutations of 1 and 2 Thes., both 
of which were written from Corinth. See Paley, Horae Paulinae, 
iv. 6, 7, viii. 4. But it is not certain that these d5ed\gol drd Maxe- 
Sovlas were Silas and Timothy. 


év trayrl dBaph guavroy tpiv émjpyoa. In everything (iv. 8, vi. 4, 
vii. 16, viii. 7, ix. 8, xi. 6) I kept myself from being burdensome, viz. 
during my stay; not ‘have kept myself’ (A.V.). The addition of xal 
Tnphow shows that he has in no way repented of his duapria (v. 7): 
tantum abest ut poeniteat (Bengel). The rather rare word dBaphs 
occurs nowhere else in Biblical Greek. Arist. De Coelo 1. viii. 16 
is its earliest occurrence: and we have dSap# éavrdvy wapéxew (C. I. 
5361. 15). Comp. mpds 7d wh éemiBapioal twa vudv (1 Thes. ii. 9; 
2 Thes. iii. 8). 

Why did 8. Paul, who was so vehement (v. 10, 1 Cor. ix. 15) in 
refusing maintenance from the congregations to which he was 


. ministering, yet allow the Macedonian Churches to contribute to his 


support when he was labouring at Corinth and elsewhere? The answer 


- to this shows us the main reason for the Apostle’s rejection of enter- 


tainment. He wished to be absolutely free and independent in his 
preaching, and to be under no temptation to ‘prophesy smooth 


' things’ to those whose hospitality and alms he was accepting, nor 


to be open to the charge, ‘ you are paid to say that.’ He must be 
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free to rebuke, where rebuke was required, and his praise must 
be beyond the suspicion of being bought. There were other reasons 
also, such as a desire to avoid the accusation of greed (v. 12). But 
the preservation of perfect liberty was the chief reason: and to accept 
help from Macedonia, when he was preaching at Corinth, did not 
interfere with his independence at Corinth. 


10. forw ddyOaa Xpiorrod gy gol Sr. The truth of Christ is in 
me that. This is not exactly an oath; ‘I swear by the truth of 
Christ’; but it is an appeal to a spirit of truthfulness in him, 
which is not his own but Christ’s, and which guarantees his sincerity. 
Comp. xarévavre Oeod év Xporg Aadoduew (ii. 17, xii. 19), dAjPecav 
Aéyw év Xpior@ (Rom. ix. 1); and conversely, roi év guol Aadodyros 
Xptorob (xiii. 3). As the vols Xpiorod (1 Cor. ii. 16) and the rveiua 
Xptoroh (Rom. viii. 9) dwells in him, so also the d\jGea Xp. Thus 
all possibility of hypocrisy or vanity is excluded. For the ér: comp. 
Rom. xiv. 11; Judith xii. 4. See note on i. 18. 


H Kkatxnois airy ot dpayijoerat els éué. See critical note. This 
glorying shall not be stopped with regard to me. He will never do 
anything that will hinder him from glorying that he has not been a 
burden to the community. The metaphor is from blocking a road 
with a fence or a wall (Hos. ii. 6; Job xix. 8; Lam. iii. 7—9), and 
hence of having the mouth stopped (Rom. iii. 19; Heb. xi. 33). An 
allusion to the wall across the Isthmus of Corinth is not likely. 
Chrysostom refers the metaphor to rivers rather than roads. 


év rots kX(pact ris “Axatas. This unusual expression possibly 
indicates that his rights as Apostle to the Gentiles extend further 
than Corinth ; or it may be used as less personal than éy vuiy, which 
(immediately after els gué) would have been wAyxrixdrepov (Chrys.). 
The word «lua is found only in Paul in the N.T. (Rom. xv. 23; 
Gal. i. 21); in the LXX. in a variant of Judg. xx. 2, éorn 7d xAlpa 
_ wavros rod aod, and in Symmachus of ‘the corners of Moab’ (Num. 
xxiv. 17). It occurs several times in Polybiis. 


11. Sud ri; ‘Why am I so firmly resolved never to accept main- 
tenance from you?’ Is it because I care too little about you to wish 
to be under any obligation to you, or dislike you too much to accept 
anything of yours?’ This had very possibly been insinuated. 


6 Geds olSev. God knoweth whether he loves them or not, and what 
the true reason for his refusal is. He wishes to prove to them and to 
all, that he ministers to them for love and not for gain. Comp. Qeds dé 
mou older, el dANO}s odo Tuyxdver % éAmls éuh (Plat. Rep. vii. p. 5173), 
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and Harum sententiarum quae vera sit, deus aliqui viderit (Cic. Tusc. 
Disp. 1. xi. 25). 


12. °O 88 row kal roujow, fva exxoo tiv ddboppriy tov Ccdévrov 
ddoppyv. But what I do, that I will also continue to do, that I may 
cut off the occasion of those who wish for an occasion, There is no 
obscurity thus far. He will continue to work dwpedy, in order that he 
may give no handle to those who wish to have a handle against him. 
They might say, if he took anything from his Corinthian converts, 
that he preached simply for the sake of the loaves and fishes. For 
éxxérrew in the literal sense comp. Rom. xi. 22, 24; Mt. iii. 10; &e.; 
in a figurative sense, éféxo~e rhy édmiéa you (Job xix. 10) and ércOuplay 
ob Sdvarar éxxdyar (4 Mac. iii. 2): also 4 mpéo0e Opacirys ctexéxorro 
(Plat. Charm. 1550). For dgopu comp. v. 12; 1 Tim. v. 14; Rom. 
vii. 8, 11. 


tva dv @ Kavxovrar etpeloow Kabds kal apets. This second ta 
(comp. Jn i. 7) is not so clear, and opposite interpretations of its 
meaning are proposed. That wherein they glory, they may be found 
even. as we. In what did his opponents glory? In being superior to 
Paul both in authority and in message ; he was no true Apostle, and 
what he preached was not the true Gospel. They came from the 
Twelve, and they preached the truth. Does 8. Paul here mean that 
he wants to show that they are not better than he? If that were his 
aim, he would hardly have said ‘even as we.’ Moreover, this does not 
fit on well to his cutting off opportunity for slander. It is clear from 
v. 20 (ef ris xareoOle, ef rts NapBdve) that his opponents took re- 
muneration for their teaching (comp. 1 Cor. ix. 12). Could they 
have scoffed at him for not taking pay, if they refused it themselves, 
or even professed to refuse it? They probably said that it was 
‘apostolic’ to be worthy of maintenance, and gloried in accepting 
it, A6yw xoumrdtovres, A\dOpa Sé xpnparifduevc (Theodoret). But by so 
doing they exposed themselves to the charge of greed, which 8. Paul 
believed that they would have brought against him, if he had taken 
pay. Perhaps he means that his refusal will drive them to refuse 
maintenance. Imo in hoc instituto pergam, ut et ipsos ad exerplum 
meum imitandum provocem (Beza). If so, then ‘in that wherein they 
gloried (viz. in the matter of accepting remuneration) they would be 
found even as he’ (i.e. they would refuse to accept), and the Corinthians 
would be freed from an incubus. This would be more probable if he 
had written yévwvra: for eipeddow. But we do not know enough about 
the details of the situation to be sure of his meaning. For other views 
as to the interpretation of the words see Alford, Meyer, or Stanley. 
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18. of ydp rovotrot PevSarderodo, ipydrar SéArv0. For such 
men are false apostles, deceitful workers. The ydp implies some 
such thought as, ‘I am justified in saying these severe things, for 
people of that kind (Rom. xvi. 18) are most dangerous deceivers.’ 
No doubt olf rocofro: is subject, and the rest are predicates; yet the 
Vulgate adds Yeviarécroro to the subject ; nam ejusmodi pseudoapostoli 
sunt operarii subdoli; and Luther adds épy. 56d:0¢ also to the subject; 
denn solche falsche Apostel und triigliche Arbeiter verstellen sich zu 
Christi Aposteln. Comp. Wevddxpirro: xal pevdorpopjra: (Mt. xxiv. 24; 
Mk xiii. 22), and pevdddergor (v. 26); also rovs pdckovras elvar dro- 
créAous xal ovx elci (Rev. ii. 2). They were 56\co: in pretending to 
work for Christ, when they worked for their own ends (ii. 17). The 
adjective is frequent in Psalms and Proverbs and elsewhere in the 
LXX., but occurs nowhere else in the N.T. In classical Greek it is 
mostly poetical. With the asyndeton comp. vili. 23. 


peracyxnparitspevor els drrooréAovs Xpicrov. Fashioning them- 
selves into Apostles of Christ. A less real change is meant than that 
which is implied by perapoppoicAat (iii. 18), the word used of the 
Transfiguration (Mt. xvii. 2; Mk ix. 2), and of moral change (Rom. 
xii.2). ‘Transform’ is too strong, and there is no article before dro- 
orédouvs: see On 11.16. For peracynpari¢ew comp. 1 Cor. iv. 6 and 
Phil. iii. 21; see Lightfoot’s detached note on Phil. ii. 7; also Trench, 
Syn. § Lxx. 


14. Kaiov Qatpa. See critical note. Comp. IIA. roA\oi yap atrods 
obx édpaxd ww xpdvov. XP. xal Oaiud y obdév- odd’ eyw yap 6 Brérwr 
(Aristoph. Plut. 98, 99). 

avros ydp 6 Daravas. The ai’rés prepares us for what is coming,— 
that these false apostles are his ministers. What the master does, 
his servants will do. It may be doubted whether S. Paul is here 
alluding to anything in Jewish tradition or in the O.T., as to Satan 
appearing among ‘the sons of God’ (Jobi. 6). A reference to the 
Temptation of Christ is less unlikely. More probably he is appealing 
to the common experience (present tense), that in temptations what is 
sinful is sometimes made to look quite innocent, or even meritorious : 
solet se transformare (Bengel). Comp. réxva dwrés (Eph. v. 8), viol 
gwrés (1 Thes. v. 5), and contrast 7 éfovela rod oxérovs (Lk. xxii. 53; 
Col.i.13). That ‘the Judaising teachers had claimed the authority of 
an angelic message for the gospel which they preached, and set this 
against the authority of the angelic visions which St Luke had 
recorded in the case of Cornelius,’’ is not probable. And had these 
Corinthians read Acts? It was not yet written. 
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Of the various names for the evil one which are used in the N.T., 
four are found in 2 Corinthians; 1. Zaravas (ii. 11, here, xii. 7); 
2. 6 Geds rob alwvos rovrov (iv. 4); 3. BeXlap (vi. 15); 4. 6 Sqis (xi. 3). 
The other names which are used by 8. Paul are: 6 dedBodos (Eph. iv. 
27, vi. 11, &c.); 6 wovnpds (Eph. vi. 16); 6 dpxwy rijs éfovglas rob dépos 
(Eph. ii, 2); 6 weepdtwy (1 Thes, iii. 5). 


15. ov péya ovv et. Comp. péya ef tucis iuady rd capxecd Oepl- 
copey ; (1 Cor. ix. 11): péya pol éorw et Ere 6 uléds prov "Iwond fH (Gen. 
xlv. 28). 


el kal of Sidkovor atrov peracynpar(fovras os Sidkovor Sixaro- 
ctvyns. If his ministers also fashion themselves as ministers of 
righteousness, The A.V. again inserts the article. They claimed to 
be ministers of righteousness as being champions of the Law, and 
insinuated that Paul was a minister of unrighteousness, whose re- 
pudiation of the Law encouraged immorality. 


dv ro tos tora kard tad tpya airov. The R.V. is probably 
right in placing a colon at dicaoodyns and making this an inde- 
pendent statement: dy 7d xplua &vicdy dor (Rom. iii. 8): cy 7d 
rédkos drddea (Phil. iii. 9): diroddca atrpy 6 Kips xara Ta Epya. 
abrod (2 Tim. iv. 14). For the doctrine comp. v. 10; Rom. ii. 
6 ff. Quacungue specie se nunc efferant, detrahitur tandem schema 
(Bengel). 


16—33. GLORYING ABOUT HIS SERVICES AND SUFFERINGS. 


16—21. Like vv. 1—6, these six verses are ‘again’ introductory 
to the glorying which follows, apologizing for the folly of it. 


16. ITdAw r€yo, pf rls pe Séfq dhpova clvas. As in v. 1, he 
admits that all this glorying may be stigmatized as folly. But it. 
is not folly of his own choosing ; he would gladly have left it alone. 
Therefore, he here makes two alternative requests ; not to think him 
foolish, because he utters what is folly; or, if that is impossible, 
not to refuse to attend to him, because they think him foolish. It is* 
for their attention that he cares: ‘Think me a fool, if you must; 
but listen to me.’ Four Greek words are sometimes rendered ‘fool’ 
in the A.V.; &gpwr (v. 19, xii. 6, 11; 1 Cor. xv. 36; Rom. ii. 20; 
Epb. v.17; 1 Pet. ii. 15; Lk. xi. 40, xii. 20); uwpds (1 Cor. i. 25, 27, 
i. 18, iv. 10; 2 Tim. ii. 23; Tit. iii. 9; Mt. v. 22; &o.); dydyros 
(Rom. i. 14; Gal. iii. 1, 83; 1 Tim. vi 9; Tit. iii. 3; Lk. xxiv. 
25); doopos (Eph. v. 15). 
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et 88 prjye. This is stronger than ef 3¢ u4 (Mk ii. 21, 22) and 
follows both negative (Mt. ix. 17; Lk. xiv. 32) and affirmative 
sentences (Mt. vi. 1; Lk. x. 6, xiii. 9). It is found in Plato (Rep. 
1v. 425 8). Blass § 77. 4. 


xdv as ddpova SéfacG pe Elliptical for xal day us Adpova dé- 
EnoGé we, SéEacbé we. Comp. Mk vi. 56; Acts v. 15. ‘People don’t 
give much attention to one whom they regard as a fool; but at 
least give me that much.’ Winer, p. 730. 


Wa kdyd pixpdy te kavxijoopar. That I also may glory a little. 
See critical note. Almost everywhere xdéyd, not cal éyé, is the right 
reading. Lk. ii. 48, xvi. 9; Acts x. 26 are exceptions (Gregory, 
Prolegomena p. 96). The xaf reminds them that he did not begin; he 
is answering fools according to their folly. And the pixpéy ze (v. 1) 
implies that his critics have gloried a good deal. Possibly pxpdy ri 
kavxao0ac was one of their phrases. 


17. ov kard Kvptov Aado. He does this on his own responsi- 
bility and claims no inspiration forit. The expression seems to mean 
‘in accordance with the character of the Lord.’ Comp. ov xara 
Xpicréy (Col. ii. 8); xard Xp. ’Incoby (Rom. xv. 5); xara Gedy (2 Cor. 
vii. 9; Eph. iv. 24); and especially uy xara dvyOpwmrov radra Aan 5 
(1 Cor. ix. 8). Here, as there, the use of Aad® is to be noted. It 
implies, more than Aéyw does, that he has his readers before him 
and is talking to them (comp. xii 19; Rom. vii. 1). See Winer, 
p. 501. 


dy rairy Ty] troordoe tis Kavxyoews. This applies to both him- 
self and his opponents. Neque enim illi proposttum erat se laudare, 
sed tantum illis se opponere, ut eos dejiceret. Transfert igitur in suam 
personam quod illorum erat proprium, ut Corinthtis aperiat oculos 
(Calvin). For iréoracts see on ix, 4: in this confidence of glorying. 


18. Kara[tyv]odpxa. See critical note. Everywhere else, and very 
frequently (i.17, v.16, x.2, 3; 1Cor.i. 26, x.18; &c.), S. Paul writes xara 
odpxa, which might account for rj» being accidentally or deliberately 
omitted in some early copies. If the article is original, it is inserted 
to mark a difference, which may be this, that xard odpxa is ‘ from 
a low point of view,’ and xara riy odpxa, ‘from their low point of 
view.’ There may be many points of view, all xara odpxa, which are 
taken by different people. The R.V. reads x. riv o., but makes no 
change in translation. The wodAol includes others besides the false 
teachers: many people, from their own worldly points of view, glory 
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of their birth, possessions, performances, &c. The Apostle can do 
the same. Comp. Phil. iii. 3—5. With the construction ézel roN)ol... 
Kay comp. éwrecdtrep troddol...éd0f¢ xayol (Lk. i, 1—3). 


Kdyo Kkavyrjooua. Understand xara riv odpxa pov. He is going 
to show the Corinthians what this kind of rivalry in glorying 
involves. See the analysis of what follows (vv. 19—31) in Appendix D. 


19. Sos ydp dvéxecbe trav ddbpdvev hpdvipor Svres. The jddws 
is emphatic by position, and ray agporwr and ¢péyipor are in emphatic 
juxtaposition. For gladly ye bear with (as in vv. 1 and 4) the 
foolish, because ye are wise. They were so sure of their own 
wisdom, that they could be serenely tolerant of what they considered 
folly. This of course is sarcasm. To translate ‘ although ye are wise’ 
removes the irony and makes the ¢péviuor Syres a rather pointless 
addition. The verbal opposition between dgdpoves and dPpdyipor can 
be preserved with ‘senseless’ and ‘sensible’; but ‘sensible’ is 
too weak for ¢pov:wos: comp. 1 Cor. x. 15; Rom. xi. 25, xiii. 16. 
For the irony comp. 1 Cor. iv. 10. 


20. dvéxecQe yap. ‘Am I not right in saying that in your 
sublime wisdom you can be serenely tolerant of folly? For you 
put up with what is a great deal more intolerable than folly. You 
put up with tyranny, with extortion, with craftiness, with arrogance, 
with violence and insult. All this you bear with from my opponents. 
Surely you can bear with a little folly from me.’ 


katadovAot. ‘ Reduce to abject slavery,’ as in Gal. ii. 4, the only 
other passage in which the compound is found in the N.T. Comp. 
Jer, xv. 4. Elsewhere in the LXX. we have the middle (Exod. i. 14; 
Ezek, xxix. 18; &c.), which is more common in classical Greek, 
and might have been expected here, But perhaps 8. Paul means 
that these false apostles were bringing the Corinthians into bondage, 
not to themselves, but to the yoke of the Law. So in Gal. ii. 4, 
where see Lightfoot. Comp. dplorwy avipdy warplia éXevOepotvrup, 
PodoBédra 8¢ airy karadovAodvros érépos (Appian, B.C. iv. ix. 69). 


xareoOle. As in Mk xii. 40 and Lk. xx. 47, this probably refers to 
the avarice of the Judaizers in getting all that they could out of the 
Corinthians. For illustrations see Wetstein ad loc. and Mt. xxiii. 14. 
Comp. Gal. v. 15 and of xaréc@ovres rév adv pov (Ps. xiii. 4). In 
Is. ix. 15 xararlvew is used in a similar way; w\aviow Oxws Kara- 
alywow abrots: comp. Ps. xxxiv, 25, oxxiii. 3. 


AoapBdave. Taketh you, i.e. in a snare, ‘catcheth you’: comp. 
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36dw Uuds EraBov (xii. 16); oddév eAdBomev (Lk. v. 5). This interpre- 
tation harmonizes with épydra: d6Aco (v. 13). ‘Take of you’ (A.V.), 
8i quis stipendium accipit (Beza), is a bathos after ‘ devour you.’ 

éra(perat. Uplifteth himself: see on x. 5. ‘Exalt’ should be kept 
for Uysw.(v. 10). The Judaizing leaders would be likely fastu efferri: 
comp, ili. 1, x. 12. 


els rpdcrwmov tpas Sépe. This may be metaphorical for violent and 
insulting treatment (Mt. v. 39). But such an outrage may actually 
have occurred (Mk xiv. 65; Acts xxiii. 2). §. Paul thought it 
necessary to direct both Timothy and Titus that a bishop must not 
be a ‘striker’ (1 Tim. iii. 8; Tit. i. 7). For the rhetorical repetition 
of ef comp. 1 Tim. v. 10: for the asyndeton comp. v. 13, xii. 10. 

21. Katrd aruslav Adyo, as Srv pets yoVevijxapev. See critical 
note. By way of dishonour (vi. 8) I speak, as though we have been 
weak. This apparently means, ‘To my own discredit I admit that 
I was so weak as to be unequal to treating you in this way.’ But the 
passage is obscure, and the Versions vary very much. He is still very 
satirical. ‘It is a disgraceful confession to make; but in apostolic 
behaviour of this kind (such as is described in v. 20) I have been as 
wanting as you like to make me.’ The driula is, no doubt, his own: 
had he meant ‘to your dishonour,’ he would have written xara riyv 
dryslay uuay., In ws ére (comp. 2 Thes. ii. 2 with Lightfoot’s note) the 
ws indicates that what is introduced by ér: is given as the thought of 
another, which may or may not be correct. Winer, p. 771. Comp. 
v. 19, which, however, is not quite parallel. Blass says that the 
combination is not classical (§ 70. 2); but it is found in Xen. Hellen. — 
i, ii. 14 and Isocr. Busir. Argum. The jyets is in emphatic opposition 
to the sham didxovor dcxacocdvyns with their fraud and violence. The 
perf., }oer}xayey, sums up the general impression of the Corinthians 
about him. 

dy @ 8 dv tig roApg. The dé and the rodug mark a contrast to 
hoOevixauey: But whereinsoever any is bold; ‘when it comes to real 
boldness, no matter when, or by whom, exhibited.’ The rs, like the 
ro\Nol in v. 18, takes the statement beyond the limits of the false 
apostles. For ro\ug see on x. 2. 


év ddpooivy Adyw. It is in folly that I speak. This parenthesis 
is in harmony with ws d¢pova défacé we (v. 16). He inserts it, partly 
as & protest against the line of argument which (xara ryy cdpxa and 
ov xara xdpov) he is taking; partly because he assumes that they will 


not believe in his being really bold. ‘Of course I am a fool to say 
this.’ 
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22—88. Now follows the actual glorying. Several times he had 
begun this assertion of himself (x. 7, 8, xi. 1, 7, 16), but each time 
something has diverted him for awhile. Now he is fairly launched; 
and the result is a sketch of his life, which, for historical purposes, 
is one of the most valuable passages in his or in any other of the 
canonical Epistles. In some respects it stands quite alone. Elsewhere 
he once or twice gives an outline of what he has gone through (1 Cor. 
iv. 11—18; 2 Cor. iv. 7—10, vi. 4—10); but here he gives exact 
details, which are all the more impressive because they are evidently 
wrung from him by hostile criticism. They show how free from 
exaggeration his friend’s biographical notices of him are in Acts. 
Where §. Luke records what is parallel to what we have here, so far 
from embroidering, he omits a great deal. Where he recounts what 
took place after this letter was written (Acts xx.—xxviii.), he tells us 
nothing but what is equalled or exceeded by what we are told here. 
Further, the account of his Rapture to the third heaven (xii. 2 ff.) 
throws light on similar experiences, as of S. Peter in Acts x., and of 
S. John in the Revelation. 


22. He begins by comparing himself point by point with the 
Judaizers, who had, no doubt, urged these very points in their own 
favour. He has been answering their attacks on him, implying 
throughout that their accusation recoiled on themselves. He now 
answers the claims which they made on their own behalf, and urges 
that he can make such claims with still more truth. Comp. the 
similar passage Phil. iii. 5 and see Lightfoot’s note. 


"EBpatol alow; These four sentences are much more vigorous if 
we take them (with A.V. and R.V., following Beza, Calvin, and 
Luther) as questions. Earlier English Versions, following the 
Vulgate, take them as assertions; They are Hebrews, @c. The 
claims are perhaps roughly arranged to form a climax, the least 
important point coming first, and the most important, last. But 
in some respects "Iopandetra: would be more important than omépya 
’ABpadu: see Sanday and Headlam on Rom. ix. 4—7. Yet in Rom. 
ix. 7, and again in Rom. xi. 1, ‘seed of Abraham’ comes after 
‘Israelite,—apparently as more important. The first point is that 
of nationality ; he belongs to the same race as his opponents. For, 
although ‘Hebrews’ originally meant ‘men from the other side’ of 
Euphrates (?), yet it is gentilic, and not local; it describes a race, and 
not where they dwell (see Hastings’ DB. ii. p. 326). 8. Paul goes on 
to say that he enjoys the same special privileges as his opponents. 
These are covered by ‘Israelites’ and ‘seed of Abrahani,’ The 
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difference between the two is perhaps this; that ‘Israelite’ looks 
to the special relations between the peculiar people and Jehovah, 
while ‘seed of Abraham’ looks rather to their share in the promises 
that the Messiah should be of that seed (Gen. xxii. 18). Therefore 
"Iopandctral elow ; would mean, Are they members of the theocracy? 
oréppa 'ABSpadu elow ; Have they a share in the Messianic rights of the 
nation? (See Lightfoot on Gal. vi. 16 and Phil. iii, 5, and comp. 
the climax in Rom. ix. 5.) The thought of the Messianic glories 
naturally leads on to the fourth point, of being Messiah’s ministers. 

For obvious reasons 8. “Paul omits here, what he states in Rom. 
xi. 1 and Phil. iii. 5, that he is dvAfjs Beriayely, to which fact we may 
trace his name of Saul, the Benjamite who was the first king of Israel. 
It is remarkable that, in a Church almost entirely Gentile, so much 
stress shonld have been laid upon being of Hebrew descent. I¢ is 
possible that his enemies had professed to doubt whether this man of 
Tarsus (Acts xxii. 3) was really of the seed of Abraham. A little later 
the Ebionites said that Paul was a Gentile, who had been circumcised, 
that he might marry the high-priest’s daughter (Epiphan. Haer,. 
xxx. 16). On the smooth breathing for ’ESpaios see WH. 1. p. 313. 
The aspirate in Latin and English is comparatively modern. Not 
only Wiclif, but Tyndale and Cranmer, have ‘Ebrues’ here. Cover- 
dale starts the aspirate in 1535. Only here, Phil. iii. 5, and Acts vi. 1 
does ’E8paizos occur in the N.T. “Iopandelrns is common in Acts in 
addresses, dvdpes "Icpandetrar (ii. 22, iii. 12, &c.); elsewhere. only 
Rom. ix. 4, xi. 1 and Jn i. 48, The common word is ‘Iovdaios. 
Comp. Romani and Quirites. 


28. Sidxovor Xpiorod eloly; The Judaizers had claimed to be in 
@ special sense Xpiocrod (x. 7, xi. 13; comp. 1 Cor. i. 12). In replying 
to their claim to be didxovor Xpiorod (comp. 8. rof Xpeoros, Col. i. 7), 
the Apostle feels that a repetition of xdyw would be inadequate: he 
can say & great deal more than that.' 


mwapadpovev Aaho. I am talking like a madman; stronger than 
dy adpootvy réyw (v. 21). Comp. rhy rpopyjrov xapadpovlay (2 Pet. 
ii, 16) and é5wxay vGrov wapagpovoiyra (Zech. vii. 11): also rardéw 
wavra, troy &y éxaordce Kal rov dvaBdrny abrot év mapadpovtre (Zech. 
xii. 4). This group of words is rare in Biblical Greek. The strong 
expression anticipates trep éyw. If it was folly to say rodud xd-yo, 
it was madness to say Urep ¢yd of being a minister of Christ. He 
probably means that he really is talking like a fool in the one case 
and like a madman in the other; not that the Corinthians will think 
him foolish and frantic. All glorying is foolish ; and this talking of 

2 Cor, M 
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Urep as a minister of Christ is worse than foolish. What was not 
true of his words to Festus (Acts xxvi. 25) is true of such language as 
he is provoked into using here. In doing one’s duty rod 4 xatynots; 
éfexXelo On (Rom. iii. 27). 


tarep tyo. This adverbial use of irép stands alone in the N.T., 
for it is very improbable that it should be so taken in Eph. iii. 20. 
Comp. 6 &’ dyrirds trep (Soph. Ant. 518), and the use of pera dé for 
trara dé (Hit. 1. xix. 3). The difference between ‘I am more’ (A.V.), 
where ‘am’ should be in italics, and ‘I more’ (R.V.), is the difference 
between ‘I am more than a minister of Christ’ and ‘I am more a 
minister of Christ than they are.’ The latter admits that in some 
sense his opponents are ministers of Christ; and this is probably the 
meaning. What dignity more than that of a minister of Christ could 
he claim which they did not claim? They claimed to be apostles 
(v. 18). There is nothing improbable in his admitting for the sake 
of argument that they are didxovoe Xpiorob. ‘Let us assume that we 
are all of us ministers of Christ, as we are all of us Hebrews and 
Israelites. Which of us can show an abundant share in 74 radypara 
rod Xpirof (i. 5)? Which is rich in that divine token of faithful 
service (Mt. v. 11, 12; Jn xv. 20),—the enduring of persecution? 
Nevertheless, the A.V. rendering, ‘I am more,’ makes wapadpoywr 
NaAG more pointed: for a man to say that he is more than a minister 
of Christ seems like raving. 


dv Kéros tweptrcorépws. It is improbable that this means, ‘in 
labours I am more abundantly a minister of Christ than they are.’ 
All that need be understood is the ‘I am’ or ‘I have been’ implied 
by the adverb. It is not certain that repiocorépws, which is frequent 
in this letter (i. 12, ii. 4, vii. 18, 15, xii. 15), implies any comparison 
with his opponents, for there is no comparison in UmrepBadddyrws or 
mwodNdxts. Stanley perhaps goes too far in saying that it is merely a 
stronger form of repos: but it need mean no more than ‘more 
abundantly than is common.’ ‘The adverb expresses so to speak an 
absolute excess and not simply a relative excess” (Westcott on Heb. 
ii. 1). 8. Paul can hardly mean that by their abundant «6x0 the 
false teachers had to some extent a claim to be called diaxovos Xpicrod, 
but that his «dro: were more abundant than theirs, and therefore his 
claim still stronger. On the contrary, he complains that they gloried 
in what was really his work and was accomplished before they came; 
Kavxdpevos év dddorplocs xbarors,—év dddorplyp aviv els 7a Erotpa Kavyn- 
gacOa (x. 15,16). Still less can he mean that they had often been 
put in prison during their service, but that he had been imprisoned 
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still more often than they had. Their preaching was for gain; xaz7- 
Aevovres Toy Adyor TOD Geod (ii. 17), or TOD droorgy rods padynTas drlow 
éauraéy (Acts xx. 80). For xéros comp. vi. 5, x. 15; Gal. vi. 17. His 
opponents are now left out of sight, and do not appear again till xii. 11. 


dy dudaxats mepircorépws. See critical note. Beyond question 
mepiccorépws is used twice: but the Vulgate, followed by the A.V., 
implies four different words; in laboribus plurimis, in carceribus 
abundantius, in plagis supra modum, in mortibus frequenter. Clement 
of Rome (Cor. v.) says Iai)os vxrouorfjs BpaBetov (1 Cor. ix. 24; Phil. 
iii, 14) urddeckev, Ewraxis Seoua gopéoas. Of these seven imprison- 
ments the one at Philippi is the only one known to us previous to 
2 Corinthians. At a later date there were the imprisonments at 
Jerusalem and Caesarea and the two at Rome. Clement would hardly 
have been so definite without knowledge. 


év wAnyats trepBadAdyras. In stripes (vi. 5) very exceedingly. 
§. Paul varies the adverbs to avoid monotony, as he varies the 
verbs in 1 Cor. xiii. 8 Comp. peyddAws vmepBadddvrws AeAaAnKaS 
(Job xv. 11). The adverb is not rare in late Greek. 


év Oavdrots trohAdkus. It is clear from this that a verb to carry the 
adverb is to be understood in each case. The adverb is not virtually 
an adjective agreeing with the substantive. The plural may refer 
either to the different occasions on which he was nearly killed, or 
to the different kinds of death to which he was exposed. The latter 
seems to be the meaning ; for he at once goes on to mention a variety 
of things which might have been fatal: comp. i. 9, 10, iv. 11; Rom. 
viii. 36; and xaé’ jyépay dwrodvnoxw (1 Cor. xv. 13), i.e. Sinvexds 
épauroy els rpovrrous Oavarous éxdlSwyu (Theodoret): also rpoarodyncKkw 
moods Gayarous vrouévwy (Philo, in Flaccum 990 a). 


24-28. We have, in rough order, three groups; 1. the details of 
being év Oavdras wodddxs (vv. 24, 25); 2. the details of being édo:- 
woplats wodAaxts (v. 26); 3. @ variety of sufferings (vv. 27, 28). In the 
first group he begins with what was inflicted on him in the name of 
law, Jewish or Roman, and passes on to man’s lawlessness and opera- 
tions of nature. 


24. imo "Iovdalwv. These words belong to the first clause only: 
perhaps he meant to go on to ird raw Avr, but forgot to make the 
formal antithesis. For this use of uré comp. 1 Cor. x. 9; 1 Thes, 
li. 14; Mt. xvii. 12. None of these Jewish floggings are recorded 
elsewhere. Such punishments, like Roman scourging or beating with 
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rods, could be so severe as sometimes to cause death; but such a result 
under Jewish law would be rare. Deut. xxv. 1—3, the earliest passage 
in which this form of punishment is expressly mentioned, forbids the 
infliction of more than 40 stripes; and it was usual to inflict only 39, 
for fear of a miscount, Others explain that 13 stripes were given with 
a whip that had three lashes; or that 13 were given on three different 
parts of the body, viz. right and left shoulders and the breast. But 
‘cause to lie down’ (Deut. xxv. 2) points to the bastinado, which was 
common in Egypt. Josephus (Ant. tv. viii. 21) calls it ripwplay 
ratryy alcxlorny. Fatal blows inflicted by a master on his slaves 
(Exod. xxi. 20) are not here in point. With rapa piay comp. rdv 
Tecoapaxovra érav wapda tpidxov®’ juepas cupwrerdAnpwyévwv (Joseph. 
Ant. tv. viii. 1) and wapa & wédawpa Edpape vixdy ’O\upridda, ‘he 
was within one bout of winning, won an Olympic victory all but one 
wrestling-bout’ (Hdt. rx. xxxiii. 4). For the omission of wAnyds 
comp. Lk. xii. 47 and walew édlyas (Ken. Anab. v. viii. 12). 


25. tpls &aBS(cOnv. This beating with rods is a Roman punish- 
ment. We know of only one of these three cases, the one at Philippi 
(Acts xvi. 23; comp. 1 Thes. ii. 2). Possibly the protest that he and 
Silas were Roman citizens, which frightened the praetors afterwards 
(vv. 37, 38), was not heard in the tumult (Ramsay, St Paul the 
Traveller and the Roman Citizen, p. 219). It was recognized by 
the tribune, when S. Paul urged it in a quiet interview at Jerusalem 
(Acts xxii. 25). Comp. the case of Attalus at Lyons (Eus. H. E. 
v. i. 44, 50). But the 6-text suggests that it was the earthquake 
which caused the change in the Philippian praetors; dvyayrnobévres 
Tov cecopdy Tov yeyovbra époBHOncav kal dwréareday rods paBdovxous K.T.r. 
Cicero (in Verrem, v. 62) tells us that brutal magistrates sometimes 
ignored this plea. Gessius Florus, who succeeded Albinus as procurator 
of Judaea a.p. 64 or 65 (Lewin, Sacré Fasti, p. 384), behaved in this 
way (Joseph. B. J. mu. xiv. 9), On the single p in épafdicbny see 
WH. uu. App. p. 163. 

draf &v&doOny. This was at Lystra, where Barnabas and Paul 
had been taken to be gods, until malignant Jews came all the way 
from Antioch and Iconium and changed the fickle people (Acts xiv. 
11—19). The Apostles had been nearly stoned at Iconium, but 
escaped (Acts xiv. 5, 6). See Paley, Horae Paulinae, iv. 9. For 
NOdtew comp. Acts v. 26, xiv. 19; Jn xi. 8; Heb. xi. 37; xaradsOagery, 
Lk. xx. 6: AcOoBodeiy is more common, especially in the LXX. 

wpls évaudynoa. We know of several voyages made by 8. Paul 
before the shipwreck on the way to Rome; and in some of these, or 
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in others of which we know nothing, the three shipwrecks took place. 
It was very likely after one of these shipwrecks that he ‘passed a 
night and a day in the deep,’ probably floating upon wreckage 
(comp. Acts xxvii. 44). In 1 Tim. i. 19 vavayety is used meta- 
phorically of shipwreck rept rv risrww, It is found in Hdt., Xen., 
Dem., but nowhere else in Biblical Greek. 


vuxOrjpepov, A very rare word, meaning a full day of twenty-four 
hours. 


werro(nka. The change from the preceding aorists is noteworthy. 
The perfect gives the terrible experience as vividly before the writer's 
mind. For woeiy of spending time comp. Acts xv. 38, xviii. 28, 
xx. 3; Jas iv. 18; Tobit x. 7. 


éy te Bubp. This of course docs not mean that he was super- 
naturally preserved for twenty-four hours under water, although the 
Vulgate’s in profundo maris has encouraged this interpretation. To 
say nothing of other objections, 8S. Paul would hardly have classed so 
miraculous a deliverance among his sufferings. By fuv@és is here 
meant, not ‘ the depth of the sea,’ but ‘ the deep,’ i.e. the sea. Comp. 
avrol eldocay ra Epya Kuplov xal rd, Oavudora avrod dv rp Bubp (Ps. cvi. 
24): Pompeius tellure nova compressa profundi Ora videns (Lucan, 
Phar. 11. 680). 


26. S8ortroplats wodAdxis. The omission of éy may be marked in 
English by a change of preposition; By journeyings often, perils of 
rivers, perils of robbers, perils from kindred, perils from Gentiles, 
perils in the city, perils in the wilderness, perils in the sea, perils 
among false brethren. These eight xlvyduvoe (elsewhere in the N.T. 
Rom. viii. 35 only) are an amplification of ddocroplats woAAdas: all 
these dangers beset the traveller. Rivers and robbers are still 
serious difficulties in the East. Bridges and ferries are rare, and 
sudden floods not uncommon. It was in the Calycadnus in Cilicia, 
not far from Tarsus, that Frederick Barbarossa was drowned in 
June, 1190, in the Third Crusade. Elsewhere in the N.T. Ayoral are 
mentioned only in the Gospels. In going from Perga to Antioch in 
Pisidia (Acts xiii. 14) 8. Paul would be likely to encounter robbers. 
Strabo says that that part of Asia Minor swarmed with marauders. 
For the genitive of the source whence the peril comes comp. xivduvoe 
qdou elpoody ye (Ps. oxiv. [cxvi.] 3): mpds 7. ris Oadarrys x5. (Plat. 
Rep. 1. 3328, Euthyd. 279 &). For the rhythmic repetition of the 
same word comp. vii. 2, 4; Phil. iii. 2, iv. 8: Hom. Jl. x. 227—231, 
1. 486—439, m. 382—384. 
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xuivSbvors é yévous. This, when followed by x. é& é6vv, must mean 
those of his own race, Jews (Gal. i. 14; Phil, iii. 5). He might have 
said éx ovyyevav (Rom. ix. 8, xvi. 7,21). The Jews were a constant 
source of danger to him, by either attacking him themselves, or stir- 
ring up the heathen to do so (Acts ix. 23, 29, xiii. 45, 50, xiv. 2, 5, 
19, xvii. 5, 18, xvili. 6, 12, xix. 9, xxi. 27). Tertullian (Scorp. 10) 
calls the synagogues fontes persecutionum: comp. 1 Thes. ii. 14. 
‘Perils from Gentiles,’ except when Jews were instigators, seem to 
have been less frequent (Acts xvi. 20, xix. 23). See Harnack, Die 
Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums, pp. 40, 342. 


éy wéde. Damascus, Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, Philippi, Ephesus. 
The triplet, év réXe, év épnulg, év Oaddocy, covers the surface of the 
earth ; nowhere was he safe. And dv Oadaccy is not mere repetition, 
although the A.V., with ‘waters’ for ‘ rivers,’ makes it to be so. 
There are other xivduvo. év Oaddooy besides shipwreck and exposure 
in the sea, such as bodily injury, fire, loss of property. 


év WevSa8Adors. This probably means chiefly the Judaizers (Gal. 
ii. 4); but all spurious Christians, such as Simon Magus, Diotrephes, 
and the Nicolaitans, were a source of danger. We are apt to forget 
how seriously the Church of the apostolic age suffered from such 
people. The Epistles of 8. John, S. Jude, and 2 Peter are full of 
allusions to this evil. Note that he does not say éx pevdadérguv. 
While Jew and heatlicn are external foes from whom he is sometimes 
free, false brethren are always around him: he must live among 
them, just as he must always be in either inhabited or uninhabited 
country, and on either land or sea. 


27. Having mentioned thirteen cases in which he might have lost 
his life, and eight kinds of dangers which one who travelled as he 
did must incur, he goes on to mention miscellaneous trials and 
afflictions. In sense this verse comes immediately after ddouroplats 
modAdxs, all that lies between being a mere expansion of ddoiropiats : 
as by these he is brep a8 @ minister of Christ, so also by what 
follows. 


kémr@ Kal p6x0~. By labour and travail, as in 1 Thes. ii. 9; 
2 Thes. ili. 8, where the same two words occur of his working with 
his own hands to maintain himself. Here the Vulgate has labor and 
aerumna, there labor and fatigatio. ‘In labore,’ id est, sive manuum 
sive praedicationum. Et quia potest esse labor absque aerumna, id 
est, sine indigentia et penuria, ut ostenderet cxitiosum laborem, 
adjunzit ‘aerumna’ (Atto Vercell.). The A.V. both here and 
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throughout v. 26 should put ‘in’ in italics, as the R.V. does; but 
it is perhaps better to change the preposition: see critical note. In 
what follows éy is resumed from v. 23. 


év dypumvlats mokAdnus. These cover both voluntary and in- 
voluntary sleeplessness. But seeing that involuntary sleeplessness 
may be included in xérw xat poxOy, here we may understand 
voluntary ‘watchings’ (A.V., R.V.) for thought and prayer. Comp. 
vi.5. In the LXX. the word is frequent in Ecclus (prol. 24, xxxiv. 
(xxxi.] 1, 2, 20, xxxviii. 26, 27, 28, 30, xlii. 9); elsewhere only 2 Mac. 
ii, 26. 

dv Arne kal Sipe, év vnorelats wodAdnrs. Here again we seem to have 
still more clearly, first what is involuntary, and then what is voluntary. 
‘ Jejunia’ voluntaria interpretor, cum de fame et penuria ante locutus est 
(Calvin). While é& Ayu xal dive would signify inability to get food 
(Deut. xxviii. 48), éy ynorelacs would refer to voluntary abstention, 
either for self-discipline (1 Cor. ix. 27), or because he often would not 
allow meals to interfere with work. In the rhythm of the clauses, 
év vnorelas balances éy dypurvias, and therefore if é vyorelas refers 
to what is voluntary, this affords some presumption that the other 
does 80 also, 


dv Wie. kal yupvdrnre. These would occur when he was thrown 
into prison, or stripped by robbers, or drenched by floods or storms. 

All this enumeration of sufferings as evidence that he was a true 
minister of Christ would seem indeed ‘madness’ to the Judaizers. 
It was Jewish doctrine that temporal blessings, especially wealth and 
comfort, were signs that God was pleased with His servants. Comp. 
Rom. viii. 35, which is a parallel to the whole passage. 


28. xwpls tov wapexrés. Beside those things that are without: 
Praeter illa, quae extrinsecus sunt. But can ra mapexrés mean 
this? (1) Assuming with both A.V. and R.V. that this meaning 
is possible and correct, then the Apostle classes his sufferings in 
two groups, those which are external, which he has mentioned, and 
those which are internal, which he is about to mention. (2) Again, 
Tay wapexros may be masculine; besides those persons that are without, — 
who attack from the outside. But, had this been his meaning, he 
would have written ol Zw (1 Cor. v, 12, 13; Col. iv. 5; 1 Thes. iv. 12) 
or ol €£w6ev (1 Tim. iii. 7; Joseph. B.J. rv. iii. 10; comp. Mk iv. 11). 
And would he not similarly have written 7a ew or ra efwOev for 
‘those things that are without’? (3) Perhaps 7a wapexrés might 
mean ‘ those things that come out of course (R.V. marg. 2), which are 
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unusual’: but it is not a natural expression for such a meaning. 
(4) But wapexrds Noyou mwoprelas (Mt. v. 32) and wapexrds trav deopov 
rotrwy (Acts xxvi. 29) seem to show that it is the idea of exception 
(xapd, v. 24) rather than of externality (éxrés, xii. 2; 1 Cor. vi. 18) 
which is predominant, an idea which éxrés also sometimes has (1 Cor. 
xv. 27; Acts xxvi. 22). So that 7a wapexrés probably means those 
things which are besides these, viz. the things which I omit (R.V. 
marg. 1). The purport therefore of the clause is, besides the things 
which I do not mention, there is Gc. This is Chrysostom’s inter- 
pretation (ra mapadkepévra): but he goes beyond the text in saying 
that the omitted things are more than those which have been enu- 
merated. If this be adopted, the Apostle makes three classes of 
sufferings, those which he has mentioned, those which he omits, and 
those which he is about tomention. In the LXX. wapexrés does not 
occur, except as a discredited variant in Lev. xxiii. 38. Aquila has it 
Deut. i. 86. In both cases the meaning is ‘except,’ where the LXX. 
has xAjv. Comp. Test. XII. Patr. Zabuloni. For xwpis=‘ besides’ 
comp. Mt. xiv. 21, xv. 38: also xwpls 5¢ xpuclov dovjuouv Kal dpyvu- 
plov (Thue. u. xiii. 3). 


¥ érloracis por Kad’ ayépay. See critical note. That which 
presseth upon me daily; or the daily onset upon me. Comp. Acts 
xxiv. 12, where, as here, LP and other inferior authorities read ém- 
avoracts (Num. xvi. 40 [xvii. 5], xxvi. 9), without great difference of 
meaning. For éricracts comp. dvoxephs 4 éxloracis rijs kaxlas (2 Mac. 
vi. 8). The rendering ‘ onset’ is probably not too strong ; concursus 
in me (d); incursus in me (Augustine); urget agmen illud in me quo- 
tidie consurgens (Beza). 8S. Paul uses strong language, as éovAnca 
(v. 8), xabatpobyres wav BYwua, and alyparwrifovres wav vénua (x. 5) 
show. Comp. hos profligatorum hominum quotidianos impetus (Cic. 
pro Arch. vi.). The reading yo: is decisive for the rendering ‘ onset, 
rush, pressure,’ rather than ‘ observation, attention.’ In classical 
Greek éwlcrac:s means ‘a stopping for rest, a halt’ (Xen. Anab. uu. iv. 
26); or ‘a stopping for thought, attention,’ roirs ye avtrd dkov ém- 
ordoews (Arist. Phys. 11. iv. 8). A belief that ‘attention’ was the 
meaning here may have produced the reading wou: the dat. wo: comes 
from the idea of ‘onset.’ But ‘my daily attentiveness’ is a poor 
substitute for ‘the daily onset upon me.’ The latter means the 
ceaseless appeals to him for help, advice, decisions of difficulties or 
disputes, as well as objurgatio illorum, quit doctrinae vitaeque perver- 
sitate Paulo molestiam exhibebant (Bengel). 


7 péptpva tracay tov exxAnoiwyv. My anxiety for all the Churches. 
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For péptyva, the care which divides and distracts the mind, comp. 
Mt. xiii. 22=Mk iv. 19=Lk. viii. 14, and Lk. xxi. 34. It is the care 
which an anxious person feels, not that which a protector affords. 
Hence it is not used of God, who cannot feel anxious: note the 
change of wording 1 Pet. v. 7. ‘All the Churches’ is a colloquial 
expression to mark the immensity of the sphere which the anxiety 
embraces. The racdv need not be limited to the Churches which 
S. Paul founded, or pressed to imply that, as an Apostle, he had 
jurisdiction over the whole of Christendom: comp. viii. 18; 1 Cor. vii. 
17. The saying has been quoted in defence of a bishop holding more 
than one see. 


29. Two illustrations of his all-embracing pép:uva, each exhibiting 
the Apostle’s intense sympathy. Among new converts there would 
be many who would be weak in faith, or in judgment, or in conduct; 
and in every case he felt the weakness as if it were his own: éyerdunp 
rots doGevéow doOervhs (1 Cor. ix. 22). Comp. Rom. xv. 1. In ox 
dgGevG the emphasis is on ovx: in ovx éyw mvpofua on éyw. Hence 
Cyprian (Ep. xvii. 1) changes the order, ego non...non ego: the 
Vulgate has ego non in both places. For dcdevG comp. Rom. iv. 19, 
xiv. 1, 2; 1 Cor. viii. 11, 12. The verb is specially frequent in these 
last chapters (v. 21, xii. 10, xiii. 3, 4, 9): so also do@éveca (xi. 80, 
xii. 5, 9, 10, xiii. 4), Neither word, nor doOevis (x. 10), is found in 
chapters i.—ix. How little such facts prove is pointed out in the 
Introduction § 7 (e). 


alg oxavdar(ferar; Who is made to offend (1 Cor. viii. 18), or 
Who is made to stumble (R.V.), and I burn not (1 Cor. vii. 9) with 
distress? It is the fire of intense pain that is meant, rather than 
of indignation. The Apostle feels the agony of shame and sorrow 
which consumes the sinner (1 Cor. xii. 26): «a6 Exacroy wiuvaro 
wédos (Chrysostom): quanto major caritas, tanto majores plagae de 
peccatis alienis (Augustine). There is nothing of Stoic indifference 
in 8. Paul. The Christian does not dissemble his feelings, but tries 
to school and consecrate them. Comp. crevaypois remupwuévns rdy- 
Tobey adr&v rijs kapdlas (3 Mac. iv. 2), and faces doloris (Cic. Tusc. 
Disp. 1. xxv. 61), In all cases the exact meaning of rupoicGa (in the 
N.T. rupody is not found) is determined by the context (1 Cor. vii. 9; 
Eph. vi. 16; 2 Pet. iii. 12; Rev. i. 15, iii. 18). Note the balanced 
climax between do@eve? and cxavdaNnlfera, and between dofevd and 
Wupoupat. 


80. el kavxacba Se. B. Weiss makes this the beginning of the 
paragraph which ends with xii. 10. But these four verses (30—33) 
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are closely connected with what precedes, and v. 30 takes us back to 
vv. 16, 18. We must, however, beware of assuming that S. Paul 
consciously dictated in paragraphs: see Introduction §3. The fut. 
Kaux}oouu does not refer specially to what follows. It expresses 
his general intention in such things, the principle which guides 
him; and it refers to what has just been said (vv. 23—-29) as well 
as to what is coming. 


7a THs doGevelas. These were not at all what his adversaries gloried 
in. They gloried in their birth, their circumcision, their connexion 
with the Twelve, their prosperity as a mark of God’s favour. 8S. Paul 
says I will glory of the things which concern my weakness. The 
repetition of xavx. and of dc6ev. in this part of the letter must not be 
marred, as in the A.V., by varying between ‘ boast’ and ‘glory’ and 
between ‘infirmity’ and ‘weakness.’ For xavyéo@a: with an acc. of 
what is gloried in comp. 1x. 2. Note the oxymoron in glorying of 
weakness, and comp. xii. 4, 9,10. He knows that his weak points 
are stronger than his opponents’ strong ones: they prove his likeness 
to his Master (i. 5; 1 Cor. 1. 27). 


81. 6 Beds kal marip tov kuplov "Incot ofSev. See critical note 
and notes on i. 3, This solemn asseveration also, like xavxyjooua, 
looks both backwards and forwards. What he has said, and what he 
has still to say, in glorying of his weaknesses, is known by God to be 
true. He feels that his readers may be becoming incredulous, and 
that what he is about to state will try them still more. With 
the thoroughly Pauline od Wetdoua comp. ix.1; Gal. i. 20; 1 Tim. 
ii. 7. After this highly argumentative and rhetorical passage, note 
the sudden drop to a plain statement of fact. 


82, 88. It has been proposed by Holsten, Hilgenfeld, Schmiedel, 
Baljon, and others to strike out these two verses, with or without 
all or the first part of xii. 1, as a rather clumsy gloss upon ra ris 
doOevelas. It is said that these verses do not fit on well to the 
context, but interrupt the sequence of thought, which would flow 
more smoothly if we went direct from ob Webdouar to kavxaoOa Set, or 
to édetcouae or to ofda dvOpwrov. The most reasonable of these 
hypotheses is that the suspected passage is an interpolation, made, 
after the completion of the letter, by the Apostle himself. But no 
such hypothesis is needed. We have here one more example of those 
abrupt transitions, of which this letter is so full. He perhaps meant 
to have given several instances of ra ris doOevelas, as the opening of 
v. 32 indicates: he gives only one. He may have méant to give 
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several instances of érraciac and droxad\’ipes, as his use of the 
plural indicates: he gives only one. Perhaps he knew that just 
these two things had been urged against him by his enemies. The 
flight from Damascus showed what a coward he was; and his 
supposed Rapture to heaven showed how mad he was. Having 
disposed of these two charges, he says a few more words in general 
terms (v. 10) about 7a rijs dodevelas, and then leaves the unwelcome 
task of defeating his adversaries in a contest of xavyaéc@a. All 
would be intelligible enough, if we only knew the details of the 
situation at Corinth. As it is, what we have here is not so un- 
intelligible that we need resort to the violent measure of cutting out 
two or three verses. 

Assuming, without misgiving, that vv. 32, 38 are part of the 
original tcxt, we are confronted by three historical questions. 


1. How came: Damascus, which was in the Roman province of 
Syria, to be guarded by the ‘ ethnarch’ of Aretas IV., who was king of 
Arabia Petraea 8.0. 9 to a.p. 40, with Petra as his capital? Damascus 
cannot have been left independent by the Romans, when they oc- 
cupied the Nabataean territory in B.c. 65, 64; for Damascene coins 
from 8.0. 80 to 4.p. 33 bear the name of Augustus or of Tiberius, 
Damascene coins from a.p. 34 to 62 are wanting: there are none 
extant for the reigns of Caligula and Claudius: but after 62 we have 
them with the name of Nero. That Aretas took Damascus from the 
Romans is hardly credible: andit is improbable that Tiberius handed 
it over to Aretas, for when he died in March, a.p. 37, he was com- 
pelling Vitellius to take measures against Aretas on behalf of Herod 
Antipas. Antipas had offended Aretas by divorcing his daughter 
(a.D. 29) in order to marry Herodias; and about this and some 
frontier disputes Aretas had gone to war with Antipas and com- 
pletely defeated him (c. a.p. 32), a defeat which the Jews regarded 
as & judgment on Antipas for the murder of the Baptist (Joseph. 
Ant. xvi. v. 1, 2), Antipas complained to Tiberius, who promised 
redress ; and by his orders Vitellius was unwillingly marching against 
Aretas, when at Pentecost in Jerusalem he heard of the death of 
Tiberius. He at once stopped the march on Petra. His new master, 
Caligula, disliked Antipas, and reversed the policy of Tiberius respect- 
ing him; and he may have expressed his disapproval of Antipas by 
handing Damascus over to Aretas, his chief enemy. In this way an 
ethnarch of Aretas may have been governor of Damascus, when 
8. Paul had to fly from it. This statement is important for dating 
the conversion of 8. Paul. 
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2. What is the precise meaning of é6vdpxns here? In the Naba- 
taean kingdom of Aretas, the government was by tribes, and in 
inscriptions in the Hauran é@ydpyns occurs of the head of a tribal 
district (Schiirer, Studien und Kritiken, 1899, 95—99). The title was 
also used of Jewish governors in Palestine and Alexandria, and perhaps 
came to mean a viceroy who was somewhat higher than a tetrarch 
(1 Mac. xiv. 47, xv. 1, 2; Joseph. B. J. 1. vi. 3). Origen says that 
in his day the ethnarch in Palestine differed in nothing from a king. 


8. How is the statement of S. Paul here, that ‘the ethnarch 
guarded the city of the Damascenes to take me’, to be reconciled with 
that of 8. Luke (Acts ix. 24), that ‘the Jews watched the gates day 
and night to kill him’? There is no real discrepancy. There were 
thousands of Jews in Damascus (Joseph. B.J. 1. xx. 2, vit. viii. 7), 
and it was they who moved the ethnarch to persecute Saul. How 
powerful their synagogues were is seen from Acts ix. 2. Of course 
they would themselves watch the gates along with those who were 
placed there by Aretas, especially as they wished that Saul should not 
merely be taken, but be killed: comp. Acts xxiii. 12. The ethnarch 
would be glad enough to win popularity with so important a section 
of the population by the sacrifice of a troublesome visitor. 

On all these questions see Hastings’ DB. i. pp. 145, 424, 798; 
Schiirer, Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ, 1. ii. pp. 89, 356, 
11.1. p. 98; Lewin, Fasti Sacri, pp. 226, 249; Knowling on Acts ix. 
23, 24. | 


82. dv Aapackg. This looks like the beginning of a series of 
incidents, as if he had meant to go on to humiliations in other places. 
As it is, the form of the sentence changes. 


‘Apéra. The original form of this ancient name was Haritha, the 
true Greek form of which is ‘Apé@as. But inscriptions and mss. all 
give the form ‘Apéras, the barbaric name being assimilated to 
dper. See Schiirer, Jewish People, 1. ii. p. 359; Deissmann, Bible 
Studies, p. 184. The aspirate in ‘IepooéAuua and ‘Iepovcadyjpy comes 
in a similar way from the influence of iepés, the true form of the 
name being Iep. (WH. u. p. 313). 


éppotpa. Was guarding; elsewhere in the N.T. in a metaphorical 
sense (Gal. iii. 23; Phil. iv.7; 1 Pet.i.5); in the LXX. mostly literal, 
as here (1 Es, iv. 56; Wisd. xvii. 16; 1 Mac. xi. 3). 

viv awédwy Anpacknvev. The expression is remarkable, especially 
after éy Aayacxy. It points to the idea that Damascus was an inde- 
pendent city. 
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mdoat pe. See critical note. The verb is frequent in 8. John of 
the attempts to arrest Jesus (vii. 30, 32, 44, viii. 20, x. 39, &.): 
here only in S. Paul. 


88. Sid OvpiSos. Literally, ‘a little door, small opening,’ dim. of 
6épa; elsewhere in the N.T. only Acts xx. 9. An aperture in the 
wall is still shown as the place. ‘In the traditions of Damascus the 
incidents of this escape have almost entirely eclipsed the story of his 
conversion” (Stanley). Comp. the cases of the spies (Josh. ii. 15), 
and of David (1 Sam. xix. 12), in both of which da rijs Oupldos 
occurs. 


dy gapydvy. In Acts ix. 25 we have ev odupld, the word in- 
variably used of the ‘ baskets’ at the Feeding of the 4000 (Mt. xv. 37, 
xvi. 10; Mk viii. 8, 20), while xéq¢uvos is equally invariably used of 
the 5000 (Mt. xiv. 20, xvi. 9; Mk vi. 43, viii. 19; Lk. ix. 17; Jn 
vi. 13). The ogupls or omvpls, and also the rare word used here, seem 
to have meant a basket made of twisted or braided material, a rope- 
basket or wicker basket. In Aesch. Suppl. 788 capydyn means a plait 
or braid; elsewhere a basket. Theodoret remarks, 7d rod xwéddvou 
péyeOos rp tTpbxy Tis pvyis wapedfAwoev. But the incident could be 
made to look laughable, and it had probably been used as a means of 
ridiculing the Apostle. This letter shows that years afterwards he 
regarded it as a humiliation, a typical instance of 7a rijs dode- 
velas, marking the very outset of his career, and turning the perse- 
cutor into the persecuted in the very place of his intended persecution. 
Possibly it was because he found the recollection of such things so _ 
painful that he gave no more instances. Nevertheless, if it was in 
his mind to add the oxdrop éy rq capxl (xii. 7) as another example, the 
account of the Rapture is required as an introduction to it. Thus we 
get a sequence; the flight from Damascus, the oxédoy, and the 
summary in xii, 10. But the Rapture seems to be introduced for 
its own sake, and not as & mere explanation of the oxédoy. For 
xardw comp. Acts ix. 25, xxvil. 17, 30; Mk ii. 4; Lk. v. 4ff. ; Jer. 
xlv. [xxxviii.] 6. For 6:4 vod relyouvs comp. Acts ix. 25; 2 Sam. 
xx, 21, 

The flight from Damascus probably took place, not immediately 
after his conversion, as the narrative in Acts might lead one to 
suppose, but after the return from Arabia (Gal. i. 17). 8. Luke omits 
. the retirement into Arabia altogether. But there is room for it in the 
middle of Acts ix. 19, where ’Eyévero 5é (so frequent in Luke, and 
peculiar to him in the N.T.) marks a fresh start in the story. See the 
division of paragraphs in the R.V. and in WH. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


1. The text of this difficult verse is in exceptional confusion, the 
result of accidental mistakes and conjectural emendations. About 
ds érractas...cupfov there is no doubt; but in the first half of the 
verse the only words about which all witnesses agree are kavyacbar 
and ov and &eboopar. 

Before xavxadcGa S® 39, f Vulg. insert ef, which may safely be 
rejected. Kavyac@ar Se (BD°FGLP, dfg Vulg. Syrr. Goth.) rather 
than xavyaic@a: 5é (ND, Copt.) or xavxyaoGa 54 (KM, Aeth.); but the 
confusion between e and e is so easy and frequent, that dé may be 
right. ov ovpdépov (NBFG 17, 67) rather than od cundépe (DDSKLP) ; 
and péy (NBFGP 17, 67, £ Vulg. Copt.) rather than po: (D§KLM, Syr- 
Harc., Chrys.); but D, Aeth. Goth. have neither uéy nor por. eded- 
copar S€ (NBFGP 17, 73, 80, 118, 218, f g Vulg. Copt. Arm.) rather 
than édXetcouat yap (DKL, Syrr. Goth.). B, 213 read dtcdocoua 8é xal. 
The whole should probably run: KavxydoOa det ob cupdépoy per, 
Aredoouar dé: but Kavyacdar dé od cupdépov pév, édevoopar dé may be 
original. Certainty is unattainable. With the confusion between dei 
and 5% (KM above) comp. 1 Cor. vi. 20, where L has de? for 54. In 
the best texts cuupépov is preferred to cwwdépov: see Gregory, Prolego- 
mena, p. 75. 

8. xwpls rod cwparos (BD) rather than éxrds 7. ody. (D*D9FGKLMP), 
which comes from v. 2. B omits ox ofa, which might come from 
v. 2. 

6. After rats doGevelargs ND°FGKLMP, fg Vulg. Aeth. Goth. add 
pov; BD 17, 67, 109, d e Syrr. Copt. Arm. omit. Such insertions 
for smoothness or completeness are common; comp. vv. 9, 10; Eph. 
iii, 6, v. 31; Phil. iv. 23. 

6. axove. (NBD°FG 17, 37, 67, g Copt. Arm. Aeth.) rather than 
dxovec re (S7DKLP, d f Vulg. Goth.). 

7. WH. suspect some primitive error, but hold that the genuine- 
ness of 6 (NABG) is above doubt, its omission (DKLP, Iren. Aug.) 
being ‘‘a characteristic Western attempt to deal with a difficulty by 
excision.” To cut out cal ry brepBodryg Trav aroxadipeww as a gloss 
(Baljon) is a similar attempt. No witnesses omit these words. The 
second tva pr vmepalpwpar (N°BKLP, Syrr. Copt. Arm. Goth.) might 
be a gloss, for NADF 17, Latt. Aeth., Icen. Tert. Aug. omit. More 
probably this is another excision to make the text smoother. 
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dyyeXos arava (NABDFG, Orig.) rather than dyy. Dardy (A2D2D3- 
KLP). ‘he form Zaravds prevails in the N.T. (i. 11, xi. 14; 1 Cor. 
v. 5, vii. 5, &.), and in the LXX. Zardy is very rare (1 Kings 
xi. 14, [23]). 

9. Svvapes (SABDFG, Latt. Arm. Aeth. Goth.) rather than divayls 
pou (NSA2D2D*KLP, Syrr. Copt.). See onv. 5. redetrat (NABDFG) 
rather than redeofrac (N?D3KLP). The pov after dcdevelacs should 
probably be omitted with B 67, 71, Pesh. Copt. Arm., Iren. Gr. and 
Lat. 

10. Here also (comp. vv. 5, 9) F, Vulg. (but not f) insert wou after 
doBevelas. éy dvdyxas (SSABCDFGKLP &c.) rather than xal dyay- 
cas (%, Orig.), but perhaps kal orevoxoplats (BN') rather than éy or. 
(S23DFGKLP, Latt.). Origen’s evidence is divided: 74, a Arm. have 
kal é€v orev. A omits é&y diwypots. 

11. ddpev (NABDFGK, Latt. Copt. Aeth. Arm.) rather than 
&dpwv xavywuevos (LP, Syrr. Goth.), which Rec. adopts. 

12. KareipydoGn (NAB°KL) rather than xarnpydo6y (BFG) or 
karnpydoOnv (D). Comp. vii. 11. But see WH. App. p. 161. on- 
pelos (N'AD 71, 80, d Pesh. Arm. Goth.) rather than é» onpelos 
(D'KLP, Vulg.) or xat onuelos (FG, Chrys.) or te onpelos (N35) or 
onuelors re (BN 17): but the last may be right. 

18. sooeOnre (NBD), after the analogy of éAaccdw, rather than 
ArrhOnre (N8AD2D®KLP), from jrrdw. 

14. tplrov rotro (NABFG, Syrr. Latt. Aeth.) rather than roiro 
tpiroy (D, Copt. Arm.) or rplrov (KLP). The evidence for rofro, which 
Rec. omits, is overwhelming. But karavapxiyjow (AB 17, 67, 71, 73, 80, 
Aeth.) rather than xar. tuwy (D?D*KL, Latt.), which Rec. adopts, or 
xar. Spas (DFG). 

15. el (SABFG 17, Copt.) rather than el xa (N°D?*D*KLP, f Vulg. 
Syrr. Arm. Aeth.): D, d g omit both ef and «al. Perhaps dyaro 
(NA 17, Copt.) rather than dyarév (N°>BDFGKLP, Latt.). See notes 
ad loc. Both here and 1 Cor. xi. 17 fooov (NABD) rather than jrrov 
(D°KL) or &iacoor (FG). But in Rom. xi. 12 and 1 Cor. vi. 7 the form 
qATThwa is unquestioned. 

19. «wdAat (NABFG, Latt.) rather than wakyy (NSDKLP, g Syrr. 
Copt. Arm. Goth.), which Rec. adopts: also karévaytt (NABFG) rather 
than xarevimiov (DKLP), which Rec. adopts. 

20. gpg (NA, 17, 39, d f g Arm., Chrys.) rather than épes 
(BDFGEKLP, Vulg. Copt.): also {yjAos (ABDFG 17, 39, Arm.) rather 
than {fro (ND?D®KLP, Latt.). In Gal. v. 20 the balance is decidedly 
for Epis, (Hos against Epes, 7jAot. 
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MBS, are Capricious in the spelling of ép:fela: AB have both épe:dia 
and épedela, P both épiOela and épedla, C both epifela and épiAla: see 
Gregory, Proleg. p. 88; WH. App. p. 153. 

21. &Odvros pou (SABFGP 39, 93) rather than é\ddpra pe (N° DKL); 
and perhaps also ramewvooy pe (NA) rather than rarewioe we (BDFGP) 
or rarevwdon (K) or rarevice (D*L). But both é\Odvra pe and ra- 
wxewdoy look like grammatical corrections. Rec. adopts both. 


xii. 1—10. GLoRyYING ABOUT A REVELATION GRANTED TO HIM, AND THE 
SEQUEL OF THE REVELATION. 


1. Kavydobar Set> od cvpdépov péy, cvicopar S2«.7.r. See critical 
note. The confusion as to the text need excite no suspicion that the 
whole verse is spurious. An interpolation of this kind, when once 
made, would be no more liable to corruption than an original text: 
an interpolator would be likely to insert what was simple, and in no 
need of tinkering. The variations in the text are such as would 
spring naturally from different mistakes in copying and different 
attempts to correct these mistakes. Assuming the text as quoted to be 
correct, translate; I must needs glory : it is not indeed expedient, but 
I will come to visions dc. He is forced to glory, although he knows that 
glorying is not good. But there is another point which he must urge, 
viz. the revelations granted to him. By ov cuudépow is meant that 
it is not profitable: he glories, not because it pays to do so, but 
because he cannot help himself. Or, reading 8 od for Sez: of, we 
have; But to glory is not indeed expedient, but I will come &c. Kuplov 
belongs to both érraclas and dwroxadktiwes. These experiences were 
not delusions, and they were not the work of Satan. Kuplov is 
probably the subjective genitive, of Him from whom the visions and 
revelations proceed, as in &’ droxadtwews *Incod Xpicrof (Gal. i. 12); 
not the objective, of Him who is seen and revealed, as in érraclay 
avyyédwy (LK. xxiv. 23) or ev rij droxadtwee rod xuplov Incod (2 Thes. i. 7). 
The objective genitive would apply to Acts ix. 4—6, xviii. 9, xxii. 18, 
xxiii. 11, and perhaps xxvii. 28; but not to ix. 12 or xvi. 9: the 
subjective genitive would cover all these, and also Gal. ii. 2. The 
subjective genitive would here be more certain, if droxadiwers stood 
alone: dwoxdAvyis Kuptov may = Kips dwroxadirre: but érracia 
Kvplov cannot be thus resolved. An érracia is a special kind of 
dwoxdAvyis: a revelation may be made without anything being seen. 
On the other hand, not all visions are revelations. ‘But an drracla 
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Kuplov would be a revelation; He would not send it unless He had 
something to make known. Indeed, in Scripture, érracia seems not 
to be used, except of visions that are revelations (Lk. i. 22, xxiv. 23; 
Acts xxvi. 19; Mal. iii. 2; Theodotion’s version of Dan. ix. 23, x. 1, 
7, 8, 16, where in the LXX. we have dpacis or dpaya). Three times 
in the Apocrypha érracta is otherwise used (Ecclus xliii. 2, 16; and 
‘ the addition to Esther, iv. 13). But in the canonical books other 
words are employed, where mere sight or appearance, as distinct 
from divine manifestation, is meant. The word érracla is not 
classical; and it was probably colloquial before it became Biblical, 
It survives in modern Greek. See Kennedy, Sources of N. T. Greek, 
p. 154. 

The conjecture that 8. Paul is here answering an attack which 
had been made on him respecting his claim to have had ‘visions and 
revelations’ seems to receive some confirmation from the Clementine 
Homilies and Recognitions, a sort of religious romance, in parts of 
which 8, Paul appears to be criticized in the person of Simon Magus. 
That Simon throughout represents 8. Paul is an untenable hypo- 
thesis; for specially Pauline doctrines are not attributed to Simon and 
condemned by 8. Peter. But here and there the Judaizing authors 
or compilers of these two writings have, under cover of Simon Magus, 
made a hit at the Apostle, whose teaching and work they so disliked; 
and they may be employing an old taunt against S. Paul when they 
laugh at the ‘visions’ of Simon Magus; see especially Hom. xvii. 
14—20. ‘*Simon said, Visions and dreams, being God-sent, do not 
speak falsely in regard to those things which they have to tell. And 
Peter said, You were right in saying that, being God-sent, they do 
not speak falsely. But it is uncertain if he who sees has seen a God- 
sent dream” (15). Comp. Hom. xi. 35, ii. 17, 18; Recog. ii. 55, 
iii. 49, iv. 35; and see Hort, Clementine Recognitions, pp. 120 ff.; also 
Hastings’ DB. iv. p. 524. 


2. ol8a dvOpwmrov ty Xpiorm wed erav Sexarerodpov...dprayivra 
K.7.A. I know a man in Christ fourteen years ago,...such a one 
caught up dc. The A.V. is misleading. The Apostle does not say 
that fourteen years ago he knew a man caught up &c.; but that he 
knows a@ man who fourteen years ago was caught up &c. The ‘man 
in Christ’ is himself (v. 7); and év Xpiorg probably means more than 
whose life was in Christ, who was a Christian. At this extraordi- 
nary crisis he was swallowed up in Christ, so as almost to lose his own 
personality. Conybeare and Howson take ¢v Xpicr@ with dpwayévra, 
‘‘which would have come immediately after dexarerodpwy, had it not 
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been intercepted by the parenthetic clause”; caught up in the power 
of Christ. 

The rhythmical balance and swing of the Greek are like the strophe 
and antistrophe of a chorus. We may conjecture that the Apostle 
had often meditated on this marvellous experience, and that his medi- 
tations had at last acquired a sort of cadence, See Appendix D. 


mpo trav Sexarerodpwy. ante annos quatuordecim. This mode of 
expression is somewhat late Greek, and possibly was influenced by 
the Latin idiom. Comp. wpd é& tyuepwv tof rdoxa (Jn xii. 1): xpd 
Sto érév rob cewcuod (Amos i. 1): apd rpr@y pnvdv rod Tpvynrobd (Amos 
iv. 7). Theodoret suggests that 8. Paul gives the date to let the 
Corinthians know that they have compelled him, after so many 
years of silence, to speak of this matter. But there is nothing to 
show that he had never mentioned it before. Still less likely is it 
that the date is given to connect this with the flight from Damascus. 
As the date of the flight is not given, to give the date of this occur- 
rence shows no connexion between the two. The date of an extra- 
ordinary personal experience remains impressed on the memory, and 
it is quite natural, when one mentions the experience, to begin with 
the date. Moreover, the Hebrew prophets constantly do so with 
regard to their special inspirations (Is. vi. 1, xiv. 28, xx. 1, 2; 
Jer. xlii. 7; Ezek. i. 1, &.). 


ere tv coipare ovK ofSa...00K olSa...ol8ev. Whether in the body I 
know not, or out of the body I know not; God knoweth; such a one 
caught up even to the third heaven. His meaning is that he was 
conscious of being caught up: that much he knows; his being trans- 
ferred to heaven was a fact. But where his body was at the time, 
whether in heaven or on earth, that he does not know: his conscious- 
ness with regard to that is a blank. Traditions respecting Enoch 
and Elijah had made the idea of bodily translation to heaven familiar 
to the Jews, and S, Paul seems to think that his experience may have 
been a temporary translation of this kind. What he says in 1 Cor. 
xv. 50 would not exclude such a supposition ; he is there speaking of 
the permanent abiding of bodies in heaven. In the Latin Visio Pauli 
(see Appendix B) it is stated that he was translated bodily; dum in 
corpore essem in quo raptus sum usque ad tercium coelum. He is not 
here doubting whether the whole thing was a delusion. He is quite 
sure that he himself was for a time in heaven: what he is not sure of 
is, the relation between his body and his spirit at the time of the 
revelation, Philo (de somn, 1. p. 626. 4) says that there was a tradition 
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that Moses became dowparos when he fasted 40 days and nights. The 
frequent repetition of ofa in vv. 2, 3 must be preserved in trans- 
lation. The Apostle is very clear about what he knows and what he 
does not know. For dprdteyv in this sense comp. Acts viii. 39; 
1 Thes, iv. 17; Rev. xii. 5: it is not used either of Enoch (Gen. 
iv. 24), or of Elijah (2 Kings ii. 11). The omission of the article 
before rplrov is not irregular (Acts ii. 15, xxiii. 23, &c.); before ordinals 
it is not necessary. For etre...elve... see on i. 6, 


8. k«alolSax.r.A. And I know such a man, whether in the body or 
apart from the body, I know not; God knoweth. The use made by 
Athanasius of 8. Paul’s ovx« olda is a curiosity of exegesis: see con. 
Arian. 111. 47. The change (see critical note) from éxrés (v. 2; 1 Cor. 
vi. 18) to xwpls (xi. 28; 1 Cor. xi. 11, &.) should be marked in 
translation. The Vulgate has extra corpus in both verses, its usual 
rendering of xwpls being sine. The fact that in both verses é» owyare 
stands first is no indication that 8. Paul himself regarded this 
_ alternative as the more probable: with dre...efre the alternatives are 
given as equal; comp. v. 9, 18. The expression ¢v owyar: (Heb. 
xiii, 3), without article, is adverbial, ‘corporeally’: comp. év ofky 
(1 Cor. xi. 34, xiv. 35; Mk ii. 1), ‘indoors, at home.’ Irenaeus 
(v. v. 1) uses it of Enoch; "Evay evapecricas rg Oew év compare 
pereréOn. See Westcott on Heb. xiii. 3. In the Testament of 
Abraham owparixws and éy cwuare are used indifferently: Abraham 
BAYS, gwuarixws AOedov avadyndOfvar. The Lord says to Michael, 
dvadaBod évy cwyart Tov "ABpadw (Recension B. vii., viii.). The 
whole passage is interesting in connexion with these verses. 


4. Srv tiprdayn els rov wapddacov. If the repetition of dprdyecba 
is somewhat in favour of the identification of paradise with the third 
heaven, the xal before ofa (v. 3) is in favour of separate cases of 
rapture, ‘I know a man...and I know such a one’ points to two ex- 
periences: haec tterata plane duplex rei momentum exprimunt (Bengel). 
Had 8S. Paul put a «al before els rdv rapddecor, there could have been 
no doubt. Irenaeus (1. xxx. 7) plainly distinguishes the two; ‘was 
caught up even to the third heaven, and again was carried into 
paradise.” Tertullian (de Praes. Haer. 24) similarly; ‘‘was caught 
up even to the third heaven and was carried into paradise,”” Clement 
of Alexandria (Strom. v. xii. p. 693 ed. Potter) also; ‘‘caught up 
even to the third heaven and thence into paradise.” Cyril of 
Jerusalem (Cat. Lect. xiv. 26) likewise; “Elijah was taken up only to 
heaven; but Paul both into heaven and into paradise.” HEpiphanius 
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writes to John, Bishop of Jerusalem; ‘‘When he mentions the third 
heaven, and then adds the word ‘ paradise,’ he shows that heaven is 
in one place and paradise in another” (Jerome, Ep. li. 5). But we are 
unable to fix the meaning of either ‘ third heaven’ or ‘paradise.’ 

From the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (Levi 2, 3) we know 
that some Jews about S. Paul’s time distinguished seven heavens; in 
which they were followed by the Valentinian Gnostics, and later by 
the Mahometans. But we do not know whether this idea was 
familiar to 8. Paul; still less whether he is alluding to it here. 
Irenaeus (11. xxx. 7) contends against the notion that the Apostle 
reached the third of the Valentinian heavens and left the four 
higher heavens unvisited. Here, ws implies that the ‘third heaven’ 
is a very high heaven, if not the highest; and he uses both ‘third 
heaven’ and ‘paradise’ as terms which his readers will be likely to 
understand. But we cannot infer from this that both terms were 
already familtar to them. 8. Bernard (de Grad. Hum.) makes the 
three heavens symbolize the Trinity and the three graces of humility, 
charity, and perfect union with the Father in glory. 

Jewish ideas respecting paradise were fantastic and conflicting. 
Sometimes it was thought of as the Garden of Eden, either still 
remaining on earth or removed to another world; sometimes as that 
part of the region below the earth in which the souls of the righteous 
are at peace; sometimes as a region in heaven; which seems to be the 
meaning here. The Book of the Secrets of Enoch (which, like the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, was written about the time of 
S. Paul, and therefore is evidence for ideas current in his day) throws 
much light on this subject. It describes the seven heavens, and in 
one place either the third heaven is paradise or it contains paradise: 
‘‘These men took me from thence and placed me in the midst 
of a garden...and in the midst [is] the tree of life, in that place 
on which God rests when He comes into paradise” (viii. 1—3). In 
another passage the idea is different: ‘I went to the East, to the 
paradise of Eden, where rest has been prepared for the just, and it 
is open to the third heaven, and shut from this world” (xlii. 3). In 
the Testaments (Levi 18) ‘the heavens’ and ‘paradise’ seem to be 
different, In the Psalms of Solomon (xiv. 2), in the rapddewos xuplov, the 
saints are the trees of life (a great advance on the usual materialism); 
but there is no indication of the relation of heaven to paradise. 

It is impossible to determine whether S. Paul was influenced by, 
or even was acquainted with, any of these ideas. With the thought 
of a plurality of heavens we may compare 6 dvaBds trepdyw rdvrwy 
Tay ovpavdv (Eph. iv. 10) and dpxtepéa péyav SteAnAvObra rods obpayovs 
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(Heb. iv. 14; comp. vii. 26). Only three times does the word wapd- 
deccos occur in the N.T. (here; Lk. xxiii. 43; Rev. ii. 7). In the O.T. 
it is either ‘a pleasure-ground’ (Neh. ii. 8; Cant. iv. 13; Eccles, 
ii. 5) or ‘the garden of Eden’ (Gen. ii. 9, 10, 15, 16, &c.). Nowhere 
does it appear to be used to convey any special revelation respecting 
the unseen world. See Hastings’ DB. ii. pp. 668 ff. 

In the Fathers 8. Paul is sometimes said to have heard unutterable 
words in the third heaven. This is mere laxity of quotation: it is no 
proof that the writer identifies paradise with the third heaven. 


Hkoveey appyta prypara d ovk eov dvOpamp AaAjoa. The play 
upon words (comp. i. 13, iii. 2, iv. 8, &c.) can be reproduced in 
English; unutterable utterances which a man may (Mt. xii, 4; Acts 
ii. 29) not speak (ii. 17, iv. 18, vii. 14). The last clause explains 
dppnra, ‘things which may not be uttered,’ arcana verba, quae non 
licet homini loqui (Vulgate). He has no right, not he is unable, to 
utter them. The word dppyros is found here only in Biblical Greek, 
but is fairly common in classical Greek of sacred names, mysteries, 
&c. The addition of dv@pHry is not superfluous: no human being 
ought to repeat on earth what has been said in heaven. Calvin here 
has some good remarks as to the vanity of speculation respecting the 
things which the Apostle was not allowed to reveal. Stanley con- 
trasts the reticence of the Apostle with the details given by Mahomet. 
People who claim to have received revelations commonly do give 
details. It is specially remarkable that S. Paul never quotes these 
experiences in heaven as evidence for his teaching. How easy to 
have claimed special revelation in defence of his treatment of the 
Gentiles! There is a somewhat similar paronomasia in the ddd)ovs 
Aadely of ME vii. 37. 

This statement about ‘hearing unutterable utterances’ is in itself 
conclusive against the identification of this incident with the trance 
in the Temple (Acts xxii. 17 ff.), in telling of which the Apostle says 
nothing as to his being caught up to heaven, but does tell what the 
Lord said to him. Moreover, the trance in the Temple seems to have 
taken place at an earlier date than this incident. 2 Corinthians was 
probably written about a.p.57. ‘Fourteen years ago’ takes us back 
to about a.p. 43. But the trance appears to have followed soon after 
the conversion, which cannot be placed either much earlier or much 
later than a.D. 37 (see on xi. 32); and there cannot have been six 
years between the conversion and the trance. But if the identifi- 
cation of this incident with the trance is chronologically impossible, 
still more impossible is its identification with the conversion; yet this 
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also has been suggested. Perhaps the strangest theory of all is the 
one which identifies the being caught up even to the third heaven 
with the unconsciousness caused by the stoning at Lystra, when he 
was supposed to be dead (Acts xiv. 19). Could 8. Paul write of uncon- 
sciousness after being nearly killed by maltreatment in such words 
as he uses here? On the “reticence, or studied vagueness, or em- 
phatic assertion of the symbolism,” of Scripture respecting the special 
revelations of God made to Abraham, Jacob, Moses, Ezekiel, 8. 
Stephen, and 8. Paul, see Lightfoot, Sermons on Special Occasions, 
pp. 94—97. 


5. trip rou roovrov Kavyyoopat. Hoc de se humilitatis causa, 
quasi in alterius persona loquitur (Sedulius ad loc. Migne, P. L. cili.). 
S. Paul speaks of himself throughout as if he were another person; not 
merely because this glorying about himself was distressing to him, and 
feelings of modesty suggested to him (as to many writers at the present 
day) to speak of himself in the third person; but because a person in 
ecstasy, to his everyday self, is another person. ‘‘He who was caught 
up to the third heaven and heard unspeakable words is a different 
Paul from him who says, Of such an one I will glory” (Origen on 
John, Book x. 5). “He speaks of a divided experience, of two selves, 
two Pauls: one Paul in the third heaven, enjoying the beatific vision: 
another yet on earth, struggling, tempted, tried and buffeted by Satan” 
(F. W. Robertson). That roi roo’rov is neuter, ‘such a matter,’ is 
improbable, both on account of the contrast with éuavrof and also of 
Tov T. dvOpwrov (v. 3). Of ‘such a one’ he will glory, because in all 
this he was passive: he did nothing, and could claim no merit; it 
was all a ‘revelation of the Lord.’ As to his own doings, he will not 
glory, except in what may be called his weaknesses. He here repeats 
the principle laid down in xi. 30. 


6. édv ydp Gedyjow. If he chooses to glory of matters in which he 
was 2ot &@ mere passive recipient, or of revelations which he has the right 
to disclose, he will not be foolish in so doing; for he will say nothing 
but what is true. But he abstains, lest any should get a more 
exalted idea of him than their experience of the Apostle’s conduct and 
teaching confirms, He desires to be judyed by his ministerial work, 
not by what he can tell, however truly, of his privileges. Some take 
GeAfow a8 fut. indic. and hold that it implies that he does wish: but 
it may be aor. subjunct. Blass (§ 65. 5) contends that there is no 
certain instance of édy with the fut. indic.; everywhere the reading is 
doubtful. But in Lk. xix. 40; Acts viii. 31 the evidence is strong: 
comp. 1 Thes. iii. 8; 1 Jn v. 15. Winer, p. 369. For the timeless 
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aor. infin. comp. ii. 7, v. 4; 1 Cor. xiv. 19; xvi. 7. Here ddpwv is 
used without irony. For ¢elSouae absolute comp. xiii. 2 uy deloy 
(Is. liv. 2); ovx épeloaro (Ps. Sol. xvii. 14): also Eur. Tro. 1285: 
elsewhere in the N.T. with a genitive; in the LXX. with dé, repl, 
vrép, érl runt, él riva. 


py tes els éut Aoylonrar. Lest any man should count (iii. 5, v. 19, 
x. 2, 7, 11, xi. 5) of me. The constr. is rare: comp. els éué édoyl- 
gavro wovnpd (Hos. vii. 15). 


a axove é guov. Or heareth from me: ‘of me’ (A. V.) is misleading. 
It is his own preaching, not what others say of him, that is meant. 
Comp. wap’ éuoi Axovcas (2 Tim. i. 18, ii. 2; also Acts ix. 13, x. 22, 
XXVili. 22). : 


7. Both text (cee critical note) and punctuation are uncertain, and 
some primitive error may be suspected. But the general meaning is 
clear. In order to prevent him from being too much lifted up by the 
extraordinary revelations granted to him, some extraordinary bodily 
suffering of a very humiliating kind was laid upon him. 


kal rq drepBodq tov droxadiewy. The experiences just men- 
tioned are primarily meant; but from Acts we learn that revelations 
were frequent. In Acts xvi. 6—10 we have three. WH. prefer to 
attach these words to v. 6: but I forbear, lest any man..., and by 
reason of the exceeding greatness of the revelations; i.e. he has two 
reasons for abstaining, (1) fear of seeming to exaggerate, and (2) the 
greatness of the revelations. Lachmann would attach these words to 
v. 5, making v. 6 & parenthesis: I will not glory, save in my weak- 
nesses ( for if I choose to glory...) and in the exceeding greatness of the 
revelations. ‘Neither construction however justifies itself on close 
examination; and in all probability there is a corruption somewhere” 
(WH.). Faulty dictation might account for the best certified text. 
The Apostle, for emphasis, begins with the revelations, then breaks 
off with 6:4, and finishes with a different construction, repeating wa 
pn Swrepalpwuce in his impressiveness: And by reason of the exceeding 
greatness (iv. 7) of the revelations—wherefore, that I should not be 
exalted overmuch (2 Thes. ii. 4), there was given to me a thorn in the 
Slesh, a messenger of Satan to buffet me, that I should not be exalted 
over much (R.V.). This seems to be less awkward than either of the 
other arrangements: but in all three the meaning is much the same. 
Comp. Mevédaos xelpiora rév &d\X\wy vrepppero Trois wodlrats (2 Mac. 
v. 23). In classical Greek trepalpew is more oftenintrans. Irenaeus 
paraphrases, tva un éwapbels doroxjoy Tis ddnGelas (Vv. iii. 1). 
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€560y pot. By whom? By God: neque enim diabolus agebat, ne 
magnitudine revelationum Paulus extolleretur et ut virtus ejus pro- 
ficeretur, sed Deus (Augustine, de Nat. et Grat. 27). Augustine argues 
in a similar way in the Reply to Faustus (xxii. 20). The oxd\oy was 
given by God through the instrumentality of Satan, who is regarded 
as always ready to inflict suffering for its own sake (comp. 1 Cor. 
v. § with Ellicott’s note, and 1 Tim, i. 20); but the wa uy forbids the 
making Satan the nom, to é5667. Comp. the use of ¢560y in Gal. iii. 
21; Eph. iii. 8, iv. 7, vi. 19; 1 Tim. iv. 14; of d{dora: 1 Cor. xii, 7, 8; 
and dédorac 1 Cor, xi. 15. 


oxdrd\of ty capkl. A thorn for the fiesh is more probable than 
a thorn in the flesh (A.V., B.V.): for the double dative, no...r7, capxl, 
comp. éay uh mioretowoly aor Tois dvol onuelos rovros (Exod. iv. 9). 
And thorn (A.V., R.V.) is more probable than ‘stake’ (R.V. marg.). 
Nowhere else in the N.T. does oxédoy occur: in the LXX. it is found 
four times. Numb. xxxiii. 55, oxddores ev rots dpPadpols vuGy xal 
Borldes &» rais wievpais buoy. Ezek. xxviii. 24, obk Ecovrac ovxére ev 
T@ olky Tod "Iopahnr oxddroy mexpias kal GxavOa dddvys. Hos. ii. 6, éyw 
gpdcow rHv dddv adrijs év cxddopey, Kai dvoixodoujow ras ddovs Kal Thy 
TplBov atris ob un edpy. Ecclus xliii 19, cat rdxvny ws dra émi yijs 
xéet, kal wayeioa ylverat oxod\drwv Expa. In the first three passages it 
represents three different Hebrew words; sek, silldn, sir, of which 
sillon occurs Ezek. ii. 6, and str Is. xxxiv. 13; Nah. i. 10; Ecoles. 
vil. 6; and sillén is connected with Aramaic and Syriac words which 
mean ‘thorn’ or ‘point.’ ‘Thorn’ or ‘splinter’ seems to be the 
meaning in all these passages, and ‘stake’ would not suit any of 
them, except Hos. ii. 6. Wetstein and Fritzsche quote Artemidorus 
(Oneirocrit. m1. 83), dxavOat xat oxddromres dddvas onualvyovor did 7d dé0, 
kal éumodiopods bd 7d Kadexrexov, xal ppovrldas kal Avras 51d To Tpax, 
where ‘thorns and briars’ seems to be the meaning: comp. Diosco- 
rides (xxvi. 24), ratrns 6 xapmos cal rd Sdxpvoy Karamdacobpeva ém- 
omadras oxddoras, where ‘thorns’ or ‘splinters’ is evidently the meaning. 
But in classical Greek the common meaning is ‘stake,’ either for 
palisading or impaling; and a stake for impaling would be a suitable 
metaphor for great suffering, Moreover, oxé\oy was sometimes used 
as equivalent to craupés (perhaps contemptuously in the first instance), 
and dvacxoAdori{w was used for crucifixion. Thus Celsus said of 
Christ, wWoecrer els érldecéw Oedrnros dwd rod cKxddroros evOds adaris 
vyevéoOat (Orig. con. Cels. m1, 68), and Eusebius uses dvacxodomia Pjvat 
of the crucifixion of 8. Peter (H. E. mu. xxv. 5). The translation 
‘stake’ is therefore strongly advocated by some. Tertullian so under- 
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stood it; he has sudes twice (de Fuga in Pers. 2; de Pudic. 18); but 
in neither place does he translate r7 capxl. The translator of Ire- 
naeus (v. iii. 1) and Cyprian (Test. iii. 6; de Mortal. 13) have the 
ambiguous stimulus carnis, which is adopted in the Vulgate. Luther 
has Pfahl ins Fleisch, Beza surculus infixus carni, Calvin stimulus 
carni, metaphora a bobus sumpta. “A stake driven through the 
flesh” is Lightfoot’s interpretation in his essay at the end of Gal. iv. 
Stanley (ad loc.) and Ramsay (St Paul, p. 97) agree with this. But 
Alford, Conybeare and Howson, Findlay, Heinrici, Krenkel, Meyer, 
¥. W. Robertson, Schaff, and Schmiedel abide by the usual rendering 
‘thorn.’ Field (Otium Norvicense, iii. p. 115) says that “there is no 
doubt that the Alexandrine use of oxédoy for ‘thorn’ is here intended, 
and that the ordinary meaning of ‘stake’ must be rejected.”” He quotes 
Babrius (Fab. 122); 8vos warjoas oxbrXomwa xwrds elorjxe. The ass 
asks a wolf to help him,—éx rod wodés pov rivy &xav@ay elpicas. 
Farrar combines the two ideas, when he speaks of the ‘impale- 
ment of his health by this wounding splinter” (St Paul, 1. p. 221). 
But, whichever translation be adopted, it is the idea of acuteness 
rather than of size that seems to be dominant; and it is not im- 
probable that the Apostle has Numb. xxxiii. 55 in his mind, when 
he uses the expression. 

‘Thorn for the flesh’ is plainly metaphorical. What does the 
metaphor mean? The answers to this question have varied greatly; 
and, on the whole, particular kinds of answers have prevailed at 
different periods or in different parts of the Church. But the earliest 
traditions and latest explanations are so far in agreement that they 
all take this grievous trial of the Apostle to be physical suffering of 
some kind. It is commonly assumed that, in attempting to deter- 
mine the nature of the oxédoy ry capxl, Gal. iv. 13, 14, which was 
written about the same time as this letter, must be combined with 
this passage as referring to the same dc@évea. But it ought to be 
borne in mind that this is not certain; and that it is possible that the 
earliest traditions may be right about the oxéddoy, while one of the 
modern hypotheses may be right about Gal. iv. 13,14. From 2 Cor. 
xii. 7 we learn that the infliction was so acute as to be fitly called 
oxédoy, and so distressing and disabling to the Apostle’s work as to be 
clearly the work of Satan; also that it was recurrent, as the tense of 
xo\agiiy implies, and connected with the revelations granted to him, 
in that it was a humiliating antidote to spiritual pride. In this last 
connexion it may be compared with Jacob’s lameness after wrestling 
with (the angel of) Jehovah; and Jerome (Ep. xxxix. 2) compares it 
to the slave behind the triumphal car of the victorious general, 
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whispering constantly, Hominem te esse memento. From Gal. iv. 13, 
14 we learn that the weakness of the flesh there spoken of was so 
severe as to detain him in Galatia, and that its effects were such as 
to tempt the Galatians (Tov weipacudwy buGy) to regard him with 
contempt (étovPerfoare) and disgust (éferricare), a temptation which 
they triumphantly overcame. Beyond this all is uncertainty. The 
tradition that he was afflicted with agonizing pains in the head will 
fit 2 Cor. xii. 7, but not Gal. iv. 13, 14, for there is nothing im such 
suffering which would be likely to excite contempt or disgust. Three 
conjectures of modern commentators will fit both passages, but perhaps 
should be reserved for Gal. iv. 13, 14; these are epilepsy (Lightfoot, 
Schaff, Krenkel, Findlay), acute ophthalmia (Farrar, Lewin, Plumptre), 
and malarial fever (Ramsay). Of these three the first fulfils the con- 
ditions best. For details and for other views see Appendix C. 


dyye\os Zarava. An angel of Satan (see on ii. 16), or a messenger 
of Satan. Comp. Lk. xiii. 16. This is in apposition to oxéroy, which 
is thus personified. With the reading Zardy (see critical note), 
which may be nominative, some would render ‘the angel Satan’ or 
‘a hostile angel.’ Against the former is the absence of the article; 
against the latter the fact that in the N.T. Zaravas is always a 
proper name. Wiclif and the Rhemish, following the Vulgate, ange- 
lus satanae, have ‘angel of Satan’; other English Versions have 
‘messenger.’ The idea of Satan having angels was familiar to the 
Jews (Mt, xii. 24=Lk. xi. 15). The Epistle of Barnabas (xviii. 1) in 
describing the Two Ways says, é¢’ 7s elow reraypévan pwraywyol 
EyyeAoe Tod Geod, ep’ 7s Se Ayyedoe ToD Zaraya: Enoch (iii. 8) says, 
‘I have seen the angels of punishment preparing all the instruments 
of Satan’ (comp. xl. 7; lvi. 1): it is their special function ‘to bring 
judgment and destruction on all who dwell on the earth’ (Ixvi. 1). 
In the Book of Jubilees, the date of which is s.c. 135—105, the 
demons under Mastémé (=6 Zaravés in derivation and meaning), lead 
astray, blind, and kill the grandchildren of Noah (x. 2); Mastéma 
helps the Egyptian magicians, and stirs up the Egyptians to pursue 
Israel (xlviii. 9, 12). Whereas in Exod. iv. 24 it is stated that the 
Lord sought to kill Moses for not circumcising his son, in Jubilees it 
is Mastéma who seeks to slay Moses and thus save the Egyptians 
from divine vengeance (xlviii. 2, 3). Comp. Satan moving David to 
number Israel (1 Chron. xxi. 1) with the Lord moving David to do 
this (2 Sam. xxiv. 1). Here the oxédoy is given by God, but is at the 
same time an angel of Satan. The idea of Satan inflicting suffering 
is as old as the Book of Job (i. 12, ii. 6) and appears in the N.T. in 
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Lk, xiii. 16; and his inflicting disciplinary suffering appears 1 Cor. 
v. 4, 5 (see Goudge ad loc.); 1 Tim. i. 20, Comp. 2 Cor. ii. 11, iv. 4; 
1 Thes. ii. 18; 1 Tim. iii. 6, 7; 2 Tim. ii, 26. The doctrine, that 
Satan has angels, appears in Scripture (Rev. xii. 7, 9) and is con- 
firmed by Christ Himself (Mt. xxv. 41). Such beings inflict in malice 
the sufferings which God intends to be disciplinary. Est autem angelus 
a Deo missus seu permissus, sed Satanae, quia Satanae intentio est ut 
subvertat, Dei vero, ut humiliet et probatum reddat (Thomas Aquinas). 
Assuming that the malady in Galatia was the oxédoy, it is remark- 
able that, when the Apostle was being buffeted by the d&yyedos Zarava, 
the Galatians received him ws dyyeor Geod (Gal. iv. 14): but it is not 
clear that the Apostle means to mark any such contrast. 


fva pe kodadi{y. In order that he may buffet me. The nom. is 
dyyedos Z. For xodagify means ‘strike with the fist’ (1 Cor. iv. 11; 
1 Pet. ii. 20; Mt. xxvi. 67; Mk xiv. 65), and this would not harmo- 
nize with oxédoy. If he had still been thinking of the oxddoy, he 
could have said wepirelpy (1 Tim. vi. 10). The present tense, as 
Chrysostom points out, indicates a recurrence of the attacks; ot wa 
drat pe kohadloy (Theodoret), dAXd wodAdxcs. The verb is late Greek 
and probably colloquial. It is perhaps chosen, rather than ruxrevew 
or Urwmridgew (1 Cor. ix. 26, 27) or xovdudlfer (Amos ii. 7; Mal. iii. 5), 
in order to mark the treatment ofa slave. In the last section of the 
Apocolocyntosis or Ludus de Morte Claudii of Seneca we find; Apparuit 
subito C. Caesar, et petere illum in servitutem coepit: producit testes 
qui illum viderent ab illo flagris, ferulis, colaphis vapulantem; adju- 
dicatur C. Caesart. 


tva prj drepalpwpar. The repetition (see critical note) is for empha- 
sis, and to prevent a misunderstanding of ta pe xodagliy: comp. 
Rev. ii. 5. Wedo not know whether the connexion was so close that 
after every special revelation there was an attack of the painful 
malady, but this may have been the case; and the excitement of the 
revelation might predispose him for such seizures. All that is certain 
is that there were revelations likely to produce spiritual pride, and 
painful attacks designed to counteract this. See Augustine’s letter to 
Paulinus and Therasia (Ep. xcv. 2). 


8. wtmtp tovrov. Not propter quod (Vulgate), nor super quod 
(Beza); but super hoc, sc. hoc hoste: the rovrou is masc, and refers to 
dyy. Z. This is rendered almost certain by tva door, a verb which 
in the N.T. is used of persons only: comp. especially Lk. iv. 13; 
Acts xii. 10, and see Chase, The Lord’s Prayer in the Early Church, 
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p. 114. Both A.V. and R.V. have ‘this thing,’ and neither has 
‘thing’ in italics. With this use of irép= ‘concerning’ comp. 2 Thes. 
ii. 1; 2 Cor. vii. 4, 14: also multa super Priamo rogitans, super 
Hectore multa (Virg. Aen. 1. 750). Concerning this foe, or concerning 
him, is the meaning. 


tpl(s. To be understood literally. Had 8. Paul meant zodAdxis 
(Chrysostom, Calvin), he would have said wodAdxis, or used a larger 
number. Ter, ut ipse Dominus in monte Oliveti (Bengel). He prayed 
twice, and received no answer. He prayed a third time, and the 
answer here reported was given. After this he considered that it 
would be disloyal to pray to have the trouble removed. We may 
surmise that he would not have prayed in this way to be free from 
persecution: persecution was the law of such a life as his. Not 
much is gained by trying to find the three occasions to which the 
Apostle here alludes; but it is probable that an attack following the 
Rapture was one of them. In Acts xvi. 6—10 we have three special 
intimations of God’s will respecting the Apostle’s movements, and it 
has been proposed to connect these with the rpls here: but the 
connexion is not probable. 


wov KUptoy. Christ, as is shown by 4 duvasus rod xpiorob (v. 9). 


mwapexddeoa. The verb is frequent in Scripture of beseeching or 
exhorting men (ii. 8, vi. 1, viii. 6, ix. 5, &c.), but not of praying to 
God. Josephus uses it of prayer to God (Ant. vi. ii. 2). But its 
use in the Gospels of those who besought Christ for help (Mt. viii. 5, 
xiv. 86; Mk i. 40, viii. 22; Lk. vii. 4, viii. 41, &c.) is the true analogy: 
it implies the Apostle’s personal communication (Stanley) with the 
Lord. To suppose that 8. Paul uses this word in order to indicate 
that Christ is man and not God, is quite out of place. 


9. Kal dpynxéy po. And he hath said to me. The force of the 
perfect is that the reply then given still holds good; it remains in 
force: comp. Heb. i. 13, iv. 8, 4, x. 9, 18, xiii. 5; Acts xiii. 84; and 
yeypawrra,—sd yéypada, yéypada, x.7.r. 


*Apxet cor 1] xdpis pov. This implies the refusal of the request, 
for ‘is sufficient’ means ‘sufficient without the relief prayed for.’ 
But something better than relief is promised,—the grace to endure: 
comp. 1 Cor. xv.10. Frequenter quae putamus prospera obsunt. Ideo non 
conceduntur, Deo melius providente (Primasius). Note the chiasmus 
between dpxe? and redefrac: see on ii. 16. 


Hh yap Stvapis ty dovevelg redciras. See critical note. The ov 
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would never have been struck out, had it been genuine: it might 
easily be inserted, either accidentally from 7 xdpis nou, or deliberately, 
to lessen the paradox, The saying is more forcible without the 
limitation, ‘Where there is weakness, power reaches completeness.’ 
It is when man can do nothing, that divine power is perfectly re- 
cognized. Where man can do much, the fallacy of cum hoc, ergo 
propter hoc may come in, and the effects of divine power may be 
attributed to man’s efforts. Comp. iv. 7, xiii. 4, 1 Cor. i. 25, ii. 3, 4. 
Bede is fond of applying this principle; comp. H. E. iv. 9, 21. It is 
idle to ask in what way this xpnyariwpés was conveyed to the 
Apostle. As on the road to Damascus, he spoke to the Lord as 
present, and received an intelligible reply. For the difference between 
the readings rede’rac and reAecofrac comp. wdyra rerédXecrat twa Te- 
LewwOW 4 ypaph (Jn xix. 28). Both verbs are frequent in the LXX. 
and are used to translate the same Hebrew words, In Ecclus vii. 25 
readings vary, as here, between the two. 


“Hoiora otv paddov Kavxijoopa, év rats doGevelars. Here the 
verses should have been divided: there is a pause after rede?ra:. 
Most gladly therefore will I rather glory in my weaknesses. The ody 
means ‘in consequence of this gracious answer.’ We must not take 
HGdov with ydtoTa: waddoy is often used to strengthen a comparative 
(see Wetstein on Phil. i. 23), while wddcora is used, but less often, to 
strengthen a superlative; comp. especially uddtora plAraros (Hom. Il. 
xxiv. 884; Eur. Hipp. 1421). Nor must uéddoy be taken with & r. 
doGevelats: ‘in my weaknesses rather than in my achievements, or in 
the revelations made to me,’ for which he would have written pa\dov 
évy 7. do8. wou Kavyxhooua. The naddor belongs to the whole sentence, 
but chiefly to xavyfoouae: ‘I will rather glory in my weaknesses’; 
than what? That is determined by what precedes, viz. his prayers 
for relief. ‘Most joyously, therefore, will I glory in my weaknesses, 
rather than ask to be freed from them’ is the meaning. So Irenaeus 
(v. ili. 1); libenter ergo magis gloriabor in injfirmitatibus. The Vulgate 
omits magis. Winer, p. 800. 


Wa émoxnveoy em’ end rj Sivapis rod xpirrod. That the power of 
the Christ may tabernacle upon me, or spread a tent over me. Polybius 
uses the verb of the billeting or quartering of soldiers. It occurs 
nowhere else in Biblical Greek, and may perhaps be intended to 
suggest the Shechinah. Here ‘on-dwelling’ and ‘in-dwelling’ are 
closely connected (comp. Lk. i. 35, iii. 22, iv. 1; Acts i. 8, ii. 3, 4); 
but 8. Paul may prefer the idea of ‘on-dwelling’ because the other 
would seem to diminish the measure of his weakness. With the 
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pregnant constr. comp. John i. 32, iii. 36, xix. 18; Lk. xxi. 37; 
Gen, i. 2. The rendering of 7 d’vayis must be the same in both 
places; but the A.V. has first ‘strength’ and then ‘power,’ while the 
first editions of the R.V. had first ‘ power’ and then ‘strength.’ See 
on duvarés in v. 10. 


10. 8 «Sond dv ac8. Wherefore (because Christ’s strength is 
most plainly manifested in weakness) I am well pleased in weak- 
nesses. With eddoxG comp. v. 8; 1 Thes, ii. 8, ii. 1), and with 
evd. év comp. 1 Cor. x. 5; Mt. iii. 17, xvii. 5. 


dy tBpeory, tv dvdyxats, x.7.A. See critical note. Only here and 
Acts xxvii. 10, 21 is Jfps found in the N.T., while in the LXX., as in 
classical Greek, it is very frequent. For the plural comp. Ecclus 
x. 8. In all three places ‘injury’ is the best translation: but the 
word implies wanton infliction of injury, just because it pleases one 
to inflict it; it is insolent maltreatment. Its use in Acts of the storm 
is metaphorical: comp. Joseph. Ant. m1. vi. 4. Similarly, 0Bpiorjs is 
rare in the N.T. (Rom. i. 80; 1 Tim. i. 13), but frequent in the LXX. 
Comp. tfpl{ey (1 Tim. ii. 2; Acts xiv. 5; Mt. xxii. 6; Lk xi. 45, 
xviii. 32). This word and the three plurals which follow are special — 
kinds of dcéévecac, For Stwypots comp. 2 Thes. i. 4; 2 Tim. iii. 11; 
for orevoywplats see on vi. 4; for the asyndeton comp. xi, 13, 20, 
xiii, 11. 

tmp Xpurrod. To be taken with eddoxd. It is for Christ’s sake 
that he is well pleased in weaknesses: comp. v. 20; also @vexew éuod 
(Mt. v.11), and &vexev rod viob rod dyOpwirov (LE. vi. 22). To take trép 
Xp. with év Bpeow x.r.d. has less point; it might be assumed that these 
things were endured for Christ’s sake; but taking pleasure in them is 
more than endurance, and the Apostle adds the motive which enabled 
him to do that. Comp. éyol yap 7d {jv Xpiorés (Phil. i. 21). 


Stav ydp daofeva, rére Suvards elys. For whenever I am weak, then 
I am strong. The translation of dvvarés should correspond with that 
of dvvayes in v. 9; for it is through the divamus roi yp. that he is 
duvarés. Therefore, if ‘strength’ there, ‘strong’ here ; and if ‘power’ 
there, ‘ powerful’ here, 

The paradox sums up the Apostle’s estimate of his own achieve- 
ments. From the special do@évea of the oxdroy he has slipped back 
to the catalogue of rd 7rijs do@evelas (xi. 23—30); and this is the 
triumphant cry with which the paragraph concludes: it is precisely 
when he is weak that he is strong. At such times he feels, and 
others see, that he is weak: and he knows, and they know, what he 
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accomplishes in spite of the weakness. There can, therefore, be no 
mistake as to the source of the strength. Christ’s strength, in His 
minister’s weakness, reXeirar. Augustine (Conf. x. iii. 4) reverses this: 
dulcedine gratiae Tuae, qua potens est omnis infirmus, qui sibi per ipsam 
fit conscitus infirmitatis suae. It is not the grace that makes him 
conscious of his own weakness, but his weakness which makes him 
conscious of the grace. 

Pliny tells us that the sickness of a friend taught him that we are 
at our best when we are ill. The sick man is not troubled by his 
passions, or about honours and possessions which he is soon to leave; 
he remembers the gods, and that he himself is a man; invidet 
nemini, neminem miratur, neminem despicit, ac ne sermonibus quidem 
malignis aut attendit, aut alitur (Ep. v1. 26). 


xii. J1—xiil. 10. Rerrospect oF HIS GLORYING, AND WARNINGS IN 
CoNNEXION WITH HIS APPROACHING VISIT. 


11. The Apostle pauses and looks back at what he has been saying 
in this most distasteful contest with his opponents, as to whether 
they or he had better reasons for glorying. He had begged the 
Corinthians not to think him a fool; or at any rate to give him not 
less attention than they would give to a fool (xi. 16). Now that he 
considers what he has been driven to say, he admits that he has 
become a fool. 


Téyova &dppwyv. The verb is emphatic: ‘it has come to pass that 
Iam’; ‘I have proved to be’; ‘I verily am become.’ The words are 
certainly not a question; nor are they concessive, ‘suppose that I am 
become.’ And perhaps they are not an ironical adoption of his critics’ 
point of view. He admits that he has really been acting foolishly in 
this glorying. (But the xavywyevos of the Rec. is an obvious gloss: 
see critical note.) Receptui canit, says Bengel; but, although he 
draws to a close, there is no retreat or retraction: Téyova dgpwv might 
possibly mean ‘I have done making a fool of myself’: comp. Rev. 
xvi. 17, xxi. 6. See Blass § 82. 9. 


ipeis pe tivayxdoarte’ éyd ydp dderov x.t.A. Both nominatives and 
bpuay are very emphatic: ‘you compelled me (it was not my choice); 
for I (not my adversaries) ought to have been commended by you.’ 
He would never have been driven to this folly of glorying, if the 
Corinthians had supported him loyally. Could 8. Paul have written 
this reproach, wero bd’ Wudv cuvicrac@a, in the same letter in which 
he had told them, 9 émioroAy judy [ovorarixy] vpeis éord (iii. 2)? 
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Assume that the reproach was made in an earlier letter, before they 
had submitted, and that iii. 2 was written after they had submitted, 
and then all is consistent. While de? (v. 10) points to the nature 
of things or a divine decree, ddefXew (here and v. 14) expresses a 
special personal obligation of the nature of a debt (Lk. xvii. 10). 
See Westcott on 1 Jn ii. 6. 


tay urep\lav dmorrdAwy. See on xi. 5. Here it seems to be still 
more clear that ‘the super-extra apostles’ refers sarcastically to the 
hostile teachers, not literally to any of the Twelve. But there are 
some who doubt whether S. Paul would have condescended to say that 
he was not at all inferior to the Judaizing teachers. The aor. torépyoa, 
in nothing was I behind, refers to the time when the Apostle was 
in Corinth. The ydp means, ‘you could have commended me with 
perfect sincerity and justice.’ With the tone comp. Gal. ii. 6. 


el cal obSéy elys. It is possible, with Tyndale and Coverdale, to 
take this clause with what follows; but all other English Versions 
agree with the Vulgate and the Reformers in taking it with what 
precedes. He is not claiming to be anything, when he asserts that 
he was not inferior to his opponents. That he was ovdéy may have 
been a phrase of theirs. For ef xaf comp. vii. 8, and for ovdéy elvas 
comp. 1 Cor. xiii. 2; Gal. vi. 3. 


12. tad piv onpeta rod dwoordAov katapydoOn éy tpiv. Truly the 
signs of an apostle were wrought out (iv. 17, v. 5, vii. 10, ix. 11) among 
you. He does not say xaretpyacdyny, because he himself is ovdéy. 
His contribution to the result is expressed by dv racy dropor7e (i. 6, 
vi. 4), by which ‘endurance under persecution’ is specially meant. 
See Mayor on Jas. i. 3, and comp. Lk. xxi.19. The endurance is his; 
all the rest is God’s work, and it is the latter which forms the evi- 
dence of his Apostleship. The yuév anticipates a coming dé, which 
is forgotten in dictating. The ro is generic: ejus qui sit apostolus 
(Bengel); comp. wowep 6 Orcxds xal 6 rehwvns (Mt. xviii. 17). 


onpelors [re] xat tépacw Kal Suvdpeciv. See critical note. The 
combination onpeta xal répara is very frequent in Gospels and Acts, 
as in the LXX., and répara xal o. is not rare. In Heb. ii. 4 we have 
o. re kal r., a8 possibly here. The threefold enumeration is found 
there and Acts ii. 22, as here: comp. 2 Thes, ii. 9; Rom. xv. 19. 
‘The passage is of deep interest, as shewing the unquestioned reality 
of miraculous gifts in the early Church” (Westcott on Heb. ii. 4). We 
have similar evidence in 1 Cor. x. 8—11, xiv. 18, 19; Rom. xv. 18, 19; 
Gal. iii. 5. Every one of the great Epistles of 8. Paul bears witness to 
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this fact, ‘It is simply impossible that evidence of this kind for the 
special purpose for which it is adduced should be otherwise than true. 
It is given quite incidentally; it is not didactic, 7.e. it is no part of 
an argument the object of which is to produce a belief in miracles; 
it refers to notorious matter of fact, to fact equally notorious for 
8. Paul himself and for those to whom he is writing; it shews...... 
that he could appeal to it without fear of being challenged” (Sanday, 
Church Congress paper, 1902). In the N.T. supernatural works are 
often called onpeta without répara, especially by 8. John (ii. 11, 23, 
iii. 2, iv. 54, &o.), but never répara without onueta. The quotation 
from Joel iii. 8 in Acts ii. 19 is the nearest approach to such 
a separation. Miracles are never mere ‘wonders’ (prodigia); they 
are divine ‘tokens’ (signa), and products of divine power (virtutes). 
While the Vulgate is consistent in its rendering of duvydues, the A.V. 
igs very capricious; ‘mighty deeds’ (here), ‘wonderful works’ (Mt. 
vii. 22), ‘mighty works’ (Mt, xi. 20), ‘miracles’ (Gal. 111.5). The last 
two are most frequent. Trench, Syn. § xci. 


13. The Corinthians had had the distinction of these miracles 
and supernatural gifts; and in nothing had any Church been more 
honoured. In nothing,—with one possible exception: he had never 
taken from them either maintenance or reward. Yet this very thing, 
which ought to have earned their gratitude, had been urged against 
him as a reproach. So he sarcastically, or perhaps playfully, states 
this exceptional benefit to them as if it were an injury, and asks 
their forgiveness for it. 


w\ yap torw...; For what is there wherein ye were made in- 
ferior to the rest of the Churches, except it be that I myself was not 
@ burden (see on xi. 9) to you? Forgive me this wrong. Note that 
in this letter there is no mention of the Church as a whole: except 
i, 1, éxxAnola is always in the plural (viii. 1, 18, 19, 23, 24, xi. 8, 28), 
and the Churches are local Churches. Ini. 1 ‘the Church of God’ 
is expressly limited to Corinth. Here, as in xi. 8, the mention of 
other Churches shows that he is addressing the Corinthian Ohurch 
as a whole, and not a mere party in it. The avros ¢yw (comp. x. 1) 
perhaps implies that his colleagues did not all refuse maintenance. 
For trép=‘ beyond’ after words implying comparison comp. Gal. i. 
14; Lk. xvi. 8; Heb. iv. 12; Ecclus xxx. 17. On rood0nte see 
critical note and WH. App. p. 166: comp. Hdt. vu, clxvi. 2, vim. 
Ixxv. 1. For xaploacQe comp. ii. 10; Col. ii. 13. 


14—18. He changes from irony to affectionate earnestness, telling 
2 Cor. 9) 
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them that he must continue the déccla of working for nothing, and 
explaining why this must be so. It is still quite evident that he is 
addressing the whole Corinthian Church. See note on xi. 2, 


14. ‘IS0v rplrov rotro érolpws Exw Oetv apts tas. Behold 
this is the third time I am ready to come to you. The rofro is too 
well attested to be an insertion from xiii, 1 (see critical note), and 
tplrov rodro is acc. absol. Comp. wéraxds pe tolro rplrov (Num. 
xxii. 28); rodro rplrov éwrddvnods pe (Judg. xvi. 15): also Jn xxi. 15. 
Grammatically rpirov roiro can be taken with either éroluws éxyw or 
éXOcitv. The fact that éroluws yw comes between is no bar to the 
combination with éAGetv: in Acts xxi. 18, the only other example in 
the N.T. (comp. 1 Pet. iv. 5), éroluws &w comes between drofaveiy 
and brep rod dvéuaros. See Krenkel, Beitriége, p. 185, for other illus- 
trations. From xiii. 1 it is clear that here 8. Paul means that he is 
preparing to pay a third visit, not that for the third time he is 
making preparation. The second visit was the short one éy AUmz: 
see note on ii. 1, Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, p. 274, and Conybeare 
and Howson, chap. xv. The phrase éroluws éyw is found in the 
Fayyfiim documents of the time of Marcus Aurelius; always, as here, 
with the infin. (Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 252). The emphasis is 
on rplrov, and hence the order: the usual order is rovro rplroy (see 
above), which D reads here. Comp. réraprov Sh rofro émt rhy’ Arruchy 
amixépevot Awpiées (Hat. v. Ixxvi. 1), where rér. is emphatic. 


kal ov karavapkijow. For the third time (v.13, xi. 9) he uses this 
strange expression; ‘will not numb,’ will not be a burden. From 
his harping on it we may conjecture that it was the very word used 
by his opponents. Here the vuéy is an insertion: see oritical note. 
The Revisers omit tuév from their text, but do not print ‘to you’ 
in italics. 

ov ydp tnTro rd doy dd\Ad vpas. His aim is to win their souls 
for Christ, not their wealth for himself. Comp. me igitur ipsum ames 
oportet, non mea, si veri amici futuri sumus (Cic. de Fin. 11.26). They 
had hinted that it was because he did not care for them that he took 
nothing from them (xi. 11): he says that he cares too much about 
them to care for their possessions. For his other reasons for refusing 
maintenance see on xi. 7—15. By {nr Suds he does not mean that 
he wants them for himself, as followers or friends: why he seeks 
them was stated xi. 2. They had blamed him for taking no reward. 
He says, ‘I want a much larger reward than you think, I want your- 
selves’: vos quaero totos, ut sacrificium ex ministerii mci proventu 
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Domino offeram (Calvin). ‘I seek greater things; souls instead of 
goods; instead of gold, salvation’ (Chrysostom). In support of this 
he calls them ‘children’ rather than ‘disciples.’ Comp. viii. 5. 


ob yap édefter. They were his children (1 Cor. iv. 14, 15; comp. 
Gal. iv. 19); and it was rather his place to provide spiritual blessings 
for them, than for them to provide temporal blessings for him. Of 
course he does not mean that it is wrong for children to support 
their parents, but that the normal obligation is for parents to support 
their children. He allowed his Philippian children to supply his needs. 
Not unfrequently one of two alternatives is in form excluded, not 
as being really forbidden, but to show the superiority of the other 
alternative: comp. Lk. x. 20, xiv. 12, xxiii. 23; Hos. vi. 6. For 
Oncavpl(Lev comp. Mt. vi. 19—21. | 


15. éye 8 7)5:0-ra Sarraviyow kal exSaravybijcopar. But Iwill most 
gladly (v. 9) spend and be spent utterly (be wholly spent) for your souls. 
Strong emphasis on éyw: all parents should provide for their children; 
but he will do more. He will spend his possessions and spend himself 
also to the uttermost, to save their souls. ‘For you’ (A.V.) is much 
too vague for tmp trav uxyav tpov. “The writer chooses this fuller 
phrase in place of the simple trép inary to suggest the manifold sum 
of vital powers which the Christian has to make his own: LK. xxi. 
19” (Westcott on Heb, xiii. 17, which illustrates this passage). 8. Paul 
here uses yux7 for the whole of man’s inner nature or true life, which 
is its common meaning in Greek philosophy, in Gospels and Acts, 
and in 1 Peter. He is not using it here for a special faculty of man’s 
immaterial nature distinct from mvedua or vos (1 Cor. xv. 45, 46; 
1 Thes. v. 23; comp. 1 Cor. xiv. 14, 15). See Hort, and Bigg, on 
1 Pet. i. 9; also Hatch, Biblical Greek, pp. 101, 118, 180; and, for 
S. Paul’s self-sacrifice, Phil. ii. 17; Rom. ix. 83. Comp. ahimaeque 
magnae prodigum Paulum (Hor. Od. 1. xii. 36). The rare comp. 
éxdamavgy, ‘to spend to the last farthing,’ occurs here only in Biblical 
Greek. It occurs Joseph. Ant. xv. v. 1, and in Polybius. ‘I will 
spend my substance and the last fragment of myself for your 
salvation.’ 


al mepiocorépws tpas ayaTa, yooov dyatapat; See critical note. 
The xal after ef should certainly be omitted: whether the sentence 
depends upon what precedes, or should be independent and inter- 
rogative, is more doubtful: comp. v. 19, x. 7. Both arrangements 
make good sense; but the latter is more vigorous. If I love you 
more abundantly, am I loved the less? This is not an instance of 


02 
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ef introducing a direct question, as in Lk. xiii. 23, xxii. 49; Acts i. 6, 
xix, 2; &. The ef belongs to the first clause only, not to the 
sentence. ‘If I show my special love for you by working among 
you for nothing, are you going to allow that very thing to estrange 
you from me?’ 


16. “Hora 5é. But be it so. ‘You will say, We grant all that: 
we admit that you did not yourself take money from us, but you 
were cunning enough to get it out of us through others.’ This use 
of éorw is not found elsewhere in the N.T. In Plato’s dialogues we 
sometimes have éorw, when one side grants what the other states 
(Gorg. 516 c), but it is not common. 


ov KateBdpyoa tas. The verb is late, and occurs nowhere else 
in Biblical Greek, xaraBapivew (Mk. xiv. 40 and LXX.) being more 
common. In Mk. xiv. 40 caraBeBapnuévor (8) is one of many variants. 
The éyé is emphatic; I did not myself burden you; ‘but I got others 
to do it.’ There was no limit to the insinuations of his opponents. 


GAAd tardpxwv wavotpyos. But being crafty; ‘being in character 
thoroughly unscrupulous.’ This is not his admission about himself, 
and it ought never to be quoted as stating a principle which has 
apostolic authority. It is what his critics have said of him. The 
vrdpxwy (viii. 17; Gal. i.14, ii. 14) indicates that he had all along 
been regarded as a person of bad character: rwavoipyos, frequent 
in Psalms and Ecclus, occurs here only in the N.T.; but comp. iv. 2, 
xi. 3. His craftiness consisted in professing to preserve his in- 
dependence by refusing payment, while he set other people to fleece 
them. 


€iaBoy. A hunting or fishing metaphor: see on AawBdver (xi. 20). 
For d6A~ AaBetvy comp. Soph. Phil, 101,107. 


17,18. By a series of rapid questions (comp. vi. 14—16, xi. 22) 
he shows how baseless the insinuation is. In his eager refutation 
of the slander he breaks the construction, and leaves the opening 
rwa without a verb to govern it. 


17. Did I by means of any one of -those whom I have sent unto 
you, take advantage (ii. 11, xii. 2; 1 Thes. iv. 6) of you, by getting 
money out of you? The drécradxa, as distinct from rérouga, implies 
the sending on a permanent mission. 


18. wapexddeoa Tlrov. J exhorted Titus, and I sent with him the 
(see on ii. 16) brother. This cannot refer to the mission of Titus 
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alluded to in ii. 18, vii. 6, 18; nor to the one mentioned in viii. 6, 17, 
18, 22. There may have been another mission before the painful 
letter (of which these four chapters seem to be a part) was written. 
But, whatever view we take of x.—xiii., the mission of Titus men- 
tioned in viii. 6, 17, 18, 22 cannot be meant here; for when viii. was 
written, Titus had not yet started. Nor is it credible that the mission 
of Titus alluded to in ii. 18, vii. 6, 13 can be meant. That was the 
mission to quell the rebellion in Corinth, a task in which Titus 
succeeded. But S. Paul would never have complicated so difficult 
® matter as that by combining with it an attempt to raise money. 
Of course, if we believe that x.—-xiil. is part of the painful letter, 
the mission of Titus to quell the revolt cannot be referred to here; 
for, when the painful letter was written, Titus had not started on 
that mission. Everything runs smoothly if we suppose three missions 
of Titus to Corinth; an early one, in which he and one brother 
started the collection for the Palestine fund, which seems to be 
alluded to in xaws wpoevjptaro (viii. 6), and which is alluded to here ; 
a second, in which he supported the Apostle’s painful letter, and won 
back the Corinthians to their allegiance (ii. 13, vii. 6, 13); a third, 
in which he and two brethren were to complete the collection (viii. 
6, 17, 18, 22). Here rov ddekpdv means ‘the brother whom you re- 
member.’ In none of the missions did Titus go alone. 


pare erdcovéxrnoev tuas Tlros; Did Titus take any advantage 
of you? ‘This does not imply that the Corinthians had accused 
Titus of sharp practice: rather the contrary. The Apostle’s argu- 
ment is this: ‘You admit that I took nothing from you myself; 
but you suspect some of my agents of taking. Can you mention 
one who did so? Did Titus, my chief agent, do so?’ Evidently 
S. Paul knows that they had not accused Titus of this. Then the 
rest of the argument follows. ‘Did not he and I always walk in the 
same spirit, the same steps? If his hands are clean, so are mine,’ 

This fits in with the theory of three missions of Titus. In the first 
he won their confidence, and therefore was sent on the very difficult 
second mission and the rather delicate matter of the third mission. 
And, if x.—xiii. is part of the painful letter, the passage before us was 
written between the first and second mission, when the good im- 
pression was fresh, It is quite possible that at his first mission to 
Corinth Titus was the bearer of 1 Corinthians. In 1 Cor. xvi. 12 
we read of ‘the brethren’ who are to carry the letter. These brethren 
may be Titus and ‘the brother’ mentioned here: see Lightfoot, 
Biblical Essays, p. 181. 
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For pre interrogative comp. i.17. The change to od interrogative 
is the change from num to nonne: comp. LK. vi. 39. 


T@ avT@ mvetpart. The coupling with rois airois tyveow tends to 
show that this means that he and Titus were animated by the same 
thought and intention, rather than that they were directed by the 
same Holy Spirit. Comp. Phil. i. 27. But the R.V. has by the same 
Spirit. ‘Spirit’ indicates the inward principle, ‘steps’ the external 
conduct. There is probably no reference to the steps of Christ (1 Pet. 
ii. 21). Comp. Pind. Pyth. x. 25; Nem. vi. 27. 

This verse renders it improbable that Timothy ever reached 
Corinth; otherwise he would probably have been mentioned here. 
It is often supposed that he reached Corinth, and that his mission 
was a failure; but this is an uncertain hypothesis. He and Erastus 
were sent to Macedonia (Acts xix. 21, 22) before 1 Cor. was written, 
and Timothy was instructed to go on to Corinth (1 Cor. iv. 17). All 
that we know is that, when 2 Cor. was written from Macedonia, 
Timothy was there with the Apostle (2 Cor.i.1). He may have gone 
to Corinth and have returned déicnfels (vii. 12) to Macedonia. More 
probably he remained in Macedonia till 8. Paul’s arrival, either 
because the news from Corinth was so unfavourable, or because 
there was so much to do in Macedonia. Titus, not Timothy, brings 
the news about Corinth (ii. 13, vii. 6,7). 8. Luke says nothing about 
Timothy’s having reached Corinth, which probably means that either 
he knew that he never reached Corinth, or at least had never heard 
that he did; and 8. Paul himself seems to have had doubts whether 
Timothy would get as far as Corinth; day dé &\Oy Trpddeos (1 Cor. 
xvi. 10). ‘Combining the hint of the possible abandonment of the 
design in the First Epistle, the account of the journey to Macedonia 
in the Acts, and the silence maintained with regard to any visit to 
Corinth or any definite information received thence through Timo- 
theus in the Second Epistle, we discover an ‘ undesigned coincidence’ 
of a striking kind; and it is therefore a fair and reasonable con- 
clusion that the visit was never paid” (Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, 
p. 280). The fact that Timothy is coupled with Paul in i. 1 does not 
explain the silence here. He is coupled with Paul in writing 1 Thes- 
salonians, yet see 1 Thes, iii. 2, 6. 


19—21. He is not on his defence before the Corinthians: to God 
alone is he responsible. But all he says is for the good of the 
Corinthians, that a thorough reformation may take place before 
he comes. 
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19. IIdAar Soxetre Stu tyty drrodoyotpeba; See critical note. 
All this time are you thinking that it is to you that Iam making 
my defence? Almost all English Versions (except Wiclif and the 
R.V.) make the sentence a question; as also do Beza, Calvin and 
Luther: comp. vv. 11 and 15, and x. 7, where similar doubts may be 
raised. For wdéAac in the sense of ‘for some time past’ comp. raira 
cat Oavpdiwy mddar épwrd (Plat. Gorg. 456 a); also wddac teis, apy 
wal oé¢ wapedOetv, ruyxdvouer Aéyorres (Phaedr. 273 c). Excepting this 
and Rom. ii. 15, drodoyeia8ac in the N.T. is peculiar to 8. Luke 
(Lk. xii. 11, xxi. 14; Acts xxiv. 10, &.). For the dat. comp. Acts 
xix, 33. 


katévayre Oeod év Xpiorq AaAodpev. It is in the sight of God that 
we speak in Christ. We have almost the same asseveration ii. 17; 
comp, i. 18, 23, iv. 2, v. 11, vii. 12, xi. 11, 31; 1 Cor. ii. 15, iv. 3, 4. 
“This sense of saying and doing everything in the sight of God 
and in union with Christ, Who will avenge all deceit by un- 
masking the deceiver, is a characteristic of St Paul’s whole nature” 
(Lias). 

va 8 wdvra, dyatntol, tmtp THs tpwv olxodopys. No verb: the 
A.V. supplies ‘we do,’ the R.V. ‘are.’ Perhaps ‘we speak,’ from 
the previous clause, is more probable than either. The affectionate 
statement softens the preceding words, and smooths the way for the 
sorrowful words that follow. This is the only dyaryrol in the last 
four chapters, as that in vii. 1 is the only one in the first nine. 
Once more it is plain that he is addressing all his converts at 
Corinth, not merely the recalcitrant minority. For olxodou4 comp. 
x. 8, xiii. 10. For tyuadv between the article and the noun, which is 
peculiar to 8. Paul, comp. i. 6 (bis), vii. 7 (ter), 15, viii, 18, 14, 
xiii. 9; 1 Cor. vii, 35, ix. 12, xvi. 17: in the last case the reading 
is doubtful. 


20. His self-vindication is concluded, and he is now simply the 
Apostle speaking with solemnity and authority. So far from his 
having been on his defence before them, it is they who will have to 
be judged by him as to their conduct. 


PoPotpar yap. The ydp looks back to rfjs ipudv olkodoufs. They 
were in much need of being ‘built up,’ for they seem still to be 
grievously deficient in the first elements of the Christian life. 

What follows seems to be quite inconsistent with a number of 
statements in the first nine chapters. ‘In your faith ye stand firm’ 
(i. 24); ‘my joy is the joy of you all’ (ii. 3); ‘ye are an epistle of 
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Christ’ (iii. 8); ‘great is my glorying on your behalf’ (vii. 4); ‘your 
zeal for me’ (vii. 7); ‘in everything ye approved yourselves to be pure 
in the matter’ (vii. 11); ‘he remembereth the obedience of you all’ 
(vii. 15); ‘in everything I am of good courage concerning you’ (vii. 
16); ‘ye abound in everything, in faith, and utterance, and know- 
ledge, and in all earnestness, and in your love to us’ (viii. 7). These 
verses (20, 21) might easily precede chapters i.—ix., especially in an 
earlier letter. But to write what has just been quoted from these 
nine chapters, and then, in the same letter, write the fears expressed 
in these two verses, seems strangely incongruous. What would the 
Corinthians think of one who could thus blow hot and cold in 
successive breaths ? 

As in xi. 3, doBotpa: puts the matter gently, and wws (ignored in 
the A.V.) has a similar effect. For I fear, lest by any means, when 
I come, I should find you not such as I would, and I should be found 
by you such as ye would not. The negative gains in effect in the 
second clause by being transferred from olov to O€Aere: but, like 
goPotua and zws, the negative manner of statement has a softening 
effect. Nevertheless, these are the words of one who is in no doubt 
about his position. He is speaking with authority to those who are 
under that authority. Here again, as in v. 9, there is a rough 
chiasmus in the order. . 


1) tos tps. See critical note: the A.V. again ignores the rws. 
Lest by any means there should be strife, jealousy (xi. 3; 1 Cor. iii. 3), 
wraths, factions (Phil. i. 17, ii. 3: see Lightfoot on Gal. v. 20, 
Sanday and Headlam on Rom. ii. 8), backbitings (see Bigg on 1 Pet. 
ii. 1), whisperings (Eccles. x. 14), swellings (here only), tumults (vi. 5; 
1 Cor. xiv. 33). The list of ra &pya rijs capxés in Gal. v. 20 should 
be compared; épis, {HAos, Puyol, épOlat, in the same order, are in 
both passages. The shorter list in Rom. iii. 13 has és and {#os. 
8. James (iii. 14, 16) combines {os and épfela (see Mayor’s note on 
Jas. iii, 14). The latter word is not derived from &p:s, as Theodoret 
supposed; it is from &pOos ‘a hired labourer’; whence épfevecOar = 
‘to hire political and party agents, to cabal,’ and ép:fela= ‘ factious- 
ness, party spirit,’ or its method, ‘intrigue.’ There is again no verb 
in the Greek; perhaps eipeOSow should be supplied from the previous 
clause; ‘lest there should be found in you.’ Comp. the list of evils 
in Clement of Rome (Cor. ili. 2) é« rovrov fHdos kal POdvos xal Eps 
Kal ordows, Susrypos xal dxaracracla, mwédepos xal alxuadrwola. With 
karododtal (1 Pet, ii. 1) comp. xaradadeiy (Jas iv. 11; 1 Pet. ii. 12, 
iii. 16), and xarddados (Rom. i, 80) combined with yrduporys. The 
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verb is classical, the nouns are not: xaradadrd is first found in Wisd. 
i. 11, and it occurs nowhere else in the LXX., while xaradanely is 
frequent. Perhaps xaraAdadial mean ‘open calumnies;’ ydupopol 
‘insinuations’; occultae et clandestinae obtrectationes (Corn. a La- 
pide). On dxatacracta see Hatch, Biblical Greek, p. 4: Chrysostom 
here omits the word. | 


21, prj mddw Aldvros pov taravdoy pe 6 Oeds. Even with the 
subjunctive (see critical note) it is possible to make this also (see on 
v. 19) a question, as Lachmann does; but it is much more probable 
that the yu depends upon ¢oPodua: lest, when I come, my God should 
again humble me before you. He calls it a humiliation, although 
such a crisis would make him their judge, with strength to punish 
(xiii. 3—9). Most English Versions, including A.V. and R.V., take 
wddw with é\Oévros (-ra). But this makes rdédw superfluous, all the 
more 80 a8 é\ddv, without rddcv, has just been used of the return to 
Corinth. By its emphatic position ré\w must have a meaning, and 
the only way to give it a meaning is to connect it with the whole 
sentence, not with é\@dvros singly. §. Paul had been humiliated 
during his short and painful visit (i. 23), and he fears that he may 
have another experience of a similar kind, Krenkel (Beitrdge, pp. 
202 ff.) has collected more than twenty instances, from all four groups 
of the Pauline Epistles, in which &pxecOa:, without rddv, is used of 
returning to a place (i. 15, 23, ii. 3, viii. 17, xii. 20; 1 Cor. iv. 18, 19, 
xi, 84, xiv. 6, xvi. 2, 5, 10, 11, 12; &c.). Moreover, in Rom. ix. 9, 
when quoting Gen. xviii. 10, he substitutes éAeJcoua for the érava- 
orpépuv ftw of the LXX., as if he felt that édetcoua by itself 
sufficiently represented the meaning. Comp. Jn iv. 27, ix. 7. 


apds ipas. The meaning is not certain: either in relation to you, 
or among you, before you; for the latter comp. Mt. xxvi.55; Mk ix. 19. 
Tho words must not be taken with é\0évros. 


Kal mevOyjow mohdols tav mponpaprykétoy Kal pr peravonr- 
cdvrwv. And I should mourn (1 Cor. v. 2; Jas iv. 9; Rev. xviii. 
11, 15, 19) for many of them which were in sin before and did not 
repent. The wpo-, like md, refers to the former visit. The 
Corinthians were in sin then, and ‘many’ of them (noé all) ‘did 
not repent,’ when the Apostle came and rebuked them. That was 
& grievous humiliation. It would be a second humiliation, and yet 
one to be accepted as coming from God, if he were again to find the 
Church, which is his xavynua (i. 14), and his émorodh ovorarixy 
(ili, 2), and 4 odpayis rfjs dwogrodfs (1 Cor. ix. 2), in a condition of 
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heathen impurity and impenitence. The perf. part. marks the con- 
tinuance of the sinful state, ‘have sinned and continued in sin’: 
the aor. marks the refusal to repent at the time of S. Paul’s short 
visit. The rare compound xpoayaprdvew occurs only here and xiii, 2 
in Biblical Greek. Perhaps the case of incest is here glanced at, and 
in xiii. 2. 


émt ty dxabapalg. Some would take this after revOjow (an awkward 
construction), because in the N.T. yeravoei is commonly followed 
by dwré (Acts viii. 22; comp. Heb, vi. 1) or é« (Rev. ii. 21, 22, ix. 20, 21, 
xvi. 11). But nowhere else in the Epistles does nerayoety occur; and 
in the LXX. it is usually followed by éi (Amos vii. 3, 6; Joel ii. 13; 
Jon. iii. 10, iv. 2). Moreover the idea of repenting over a fault is 
quite intelligible: comp. dldws él apaprijpact perdvocay (Wisd. xii. 19) : 
pereperiOn éxt rq xaxig (1 Chron. xxi. 15). 

In Gal. v. 19 (see Lightfoot) the order of these three words is zop- 
vela, adxabapola, doé\yaa. The first is a definite kind of uncleanness; 
the second is impurity of any kind; the third is outrageous disregard 
of decency, akin to d8ps (v. 10). On the proposal to give dxafapola 
the meaning of ‘ covetousness’ see Lightfoot on 1 Thes. ii. 3. Such 
a@ meaning would be inappropriate here, even if it were possible 
anywhere. Comp. the combinations in Eph. iv. 19 (where see Ellicott), 
v. 8; Col. iii. 5. 

Both Tertullian (de Pudic. 15) and Cyprian (Ep. lv. 26) seem to 
have had a text in which 7 (als) érpatay came after dxadapolg (-as), 
and Oyprian one in which all three substantives were in the plural: 
et non egerunt paenitentiam de inmunditiis quas fecerunt et forni- 
cationibus et libidinibus. For dcé\yeu the Vulgate has commonly 
impudicitia, but in 1 Pet. iv. 3; 2 Pet. ii. 2, 18; Jude 4, lucuria; 
nowhere libido, which Cyprian does not use in other passages. 
Tertullian has vilitas for doé\yera here and lascivia in Gal. v. 19 
(de Pudic. 15,17). The translator of Irenaeus uses libido in Rom. 
xiii. 13 (tv. xxvii. 4) and immunditia in Gal. v. 19 (v. xi. 1). All 
which shows that there was no recognized Latin equivalent. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


1. Tplrov (NBDFG &c., Syrr. Copt. Arm.) rather than Jdov rplroyv 
(N*A, Latt. Acth., Aug.). The /3ov comes from xii. 14. From the same 
source A substitutes éroluws éyw dew for Epxopar. Kal (ABDFG 
&c.) rather than % (8, Vulg., Aug.). 
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2. viv (NABDFG, Latt.) rather than vd» ypddw (D*KLP, Syrr. 
Arm. Goth., Chrys.) or viv \éyw (Copt. Aeth.). Vulg. reads ut praesens, 
et nunc absens, ignoring 7d de¢repoy. Some old Latin texts have ut 
praesens bis: bis was corrupted into vobis, and then vobis was struck 
out as without authority. 

4. «al ydp éoravpd0y (NBDFGEKP, d g Copt. Aeth.) rather than 
xal ydp el dor. (NSAD?D°L, f Vulg. Syrr. Arm. Goth.): also nal ydp 
apets (NABDLP, Latt. Goth.) rather than xal yap xal jets (some cur- 
sives, f g Copt., Chrys.): also doGeyotpey & atto (BDKLP, Vulg. 
Goth.) rather than do@. ody av. (NAFG, Copt.) from the following 
ovv abr@, for which D and some Latin texts have éy atrg. ds spas 
(SNADFGKLP, Latt. Syrr. Copt. Aeth. Goth.) is probably genuine, 
although BD’, Arm., Chrys. omit. 

5. “Incots Xpiords (BDKL, Syrr. Goth., Chrys.) probably rather 
than Xp. "Ino. (SAFGP, fg Vulg. Copt. Arm.): see noteoni.1. The 
éorw after dy tuiv (NAD?D°FGKLP, Latt.) is perhaps not genuine: 
BD, Aeth. omit. 

7. evxope0a (SNABDFGP, some cursives, Latt.) rather than edxouat 
(D°KL, Goth., Chrys.), which follows éArif{w (v. 6). 

9. tobroxal (NABDFGP) rather than roiro 5¢ xal (N8D°KL). Chrys. 
inserts yap, 73 5%. 

10. xprjocwpar (NABKL) rather than xypioopac (DFGP). Against 
overwhelming evidence (SABDFGP) the Rec. places 6 xdpios after 
Edwxév poe (KL). 

11. Tis aydwys kal elprivys (NABKP, f Syrr. Copt.) rather than 
Tis elp. k. THs ay. (DL, d m Vulg. Goth. Arm.). 

13. The final duj (N88 DKP, Vulg. Goth. Syrr. Copt.) is a liturgical 
addition here, as in nearly all the Epistles: NABFG, f g omit. The 
dujy at the end of Galatians is genuine; that at the end of 2 Peter 
is probably genuine. 


xiii. 1—10. AppITIONAL WARNINGS IN CONNEXION WITH HIS 
APPROACHING VISIT. 


1—10. The letter hastens to a conclusion. He reminds them, 
1. what they have to expect from him in this third visit (1—4); 
2. what they owe to themselves, seeing that their estimate of him 
and his treatment of them depend on their attitude (5—9); 3. why he 
sends this letter (10). 


1—4. The abrupt opening sentences, without connecting particles, 
mark the sternness of the tone. 
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1. Tplrov rotro tpxopar wpds tyas. See critical note. This is 
the third time I am coming to you (comp. xii. 14), or For the third 
time I am now coming to you. All suggestions about intentions to 
come, or being willing to come, or letters being counted as visits, may 
be safely set aside. The plain meaning is, that he has paid two 
visits, the long one, when he converted them, and the short one, 
when he rebuked them with so little effect (i. 23), and that he is 
preparing to come again: jum sum in procinctu (Bengel). These 
passages (xii. 14, xiii. 1, 2) ‘‘seem inexplicable under any other 
hypothesis, except that of a second visit” (Lightfoot). Hitherto 
they have found him so forbearing that he has been accused of 
weakness. This time he will be severe. 


érl oréparos S00 p. He will proceed in strictly legal form (Deut. 
xix. 15) against offenders; at the mouth of two witnesses and of three 
shall every word be established. Those charged with offences will 
have to meet the charges; those who make charges will have to prove 
them; and the evidence required will be that which would suffice in 
a court of law. There had been épts, {Hdos, Ouuol, épOlac: but no 
mere slanders and insinuations (xaradaNal, yrOvptopol) will be listened 
to, unless supported by legal evidence. He perhaps has specially in 
mind the tactics of the Judaizers. Comp. Mt. xviii. 16. 


kal rpiev. The «ai in the LXX. is very marked; él orépuaros 
dio pw. Kal él or. tpiwv pw. orheerar wav pjua. See critical note: 
in 1 Tim. v. 19 # is unquestioned. Here the Vulgate has vel and 
in Deut. xix. 15 aut. The xaf and # are almost equivalent in 
such cases; ‘two witnesses and (if they are to be had) three.’ 
Calvin, following Chrysostom and Theodoret (avr) papréipwy yap ras 
wapovolas atvrod rl@nor), makes the ‘two and three witnesses’ to refer 
to the two visits already paid and the third which he is about to 
pay; triplex enim labor tres homines non immerito valebat. But this 
is strained and unnatural. It is more to the point when Bengel 
remarks that the Apostle means to rely upon human testimony, and 
not appeal to a special revelation. If he appealed to his three visits 
as three witnesses, that would be circumventing the law by a quibble, 
making the testimony of the same man given three times equal to 
the testimony of three different persons. The use of the O.T. in 
iii. 16 and viii. 15 is not parallel to such a quibble. 


wav pypa. To be understood literally; every word; not (according 
to the Hebraistic use) ‘every thing’: comp. Lk. i. 87; also Lk. ii. 19, 
51, where the R.V. has ‘sayings’ in the text and ‘things’ in the 
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margin; and Acts v. 32, where it has ‘things’ in the text and ‘say- 
ings’ in the margin. Mt. xviii. 16 is sufficiently decisive for the 
meaning in this phrase, 


2. apoclpnka kal mpoAfyw &¢ wapeyv ro Sevrepov kal dirdy viv. 
I have said before, and I do say before, as when I was present the 
second time, 80 now being absent. ‘ When I was present the second . 
time I gave a warning which still stands (comp. elpnxey in xii. 9), 
and now that I am absent I repeat the warning’: but 8. Paul 
changes the natural order of the clauses in order to gain emphasis 
by putting the two warnings together, and his presence and absence 
together. See critical note. As in xi. 8, rapév is imperf. part. The 
balance between mpoelpnxa and mpodéyw, between wapdéy and drdy, 
and between 7rd devrepov and viv is manifest; and to destroy this by 
taking 7d Sevrepoy with xa arwy viv is perverse ingenuity. Comp. 
Dizi equidem et dico (Hor. Sat. 1. v. 23). 


rots mponpaprynkdotw Kal rots Aourois mactv. To those who were 
in sin before (xii. 21) and to all the rest. Those who deny the second 
visit have to make the mpo- mean ‘before their conversion.’ ‘Before 
the Apostle’s second visit’ is the meaning; and ‘all the rest’ covers 
those who have fallen into sin since that visit. Note once more his 
fondness for repeating words compounded with the same preposition, 
especially rpd: comp. ix. 5; Rom. viii. 29; Gal. v. 21; 1 Tim. i. 18, 
v. 24; 2 Tim. iii. 4; xard, xi. 20; wapa, Phil. ii. 1. 


dav BOw elg ro mddw ov delropar. If I come again, I will not 
spare. He does not mean that he is hesitating about coming, but 
that this time his coming will be accompanied by severity. Comp. 
édy ENOy Truddeos (1 Cor. xvi. 10). In both cases what possibly might 
be prevented is stated hypothetically, the important point being what 
is to take place when the coming is a fact. As we have seen (xii. 18) 
Timothy seems to have been prevented. Beyond doubt, els 7d wdduy 
is to be taken with £\6w, not with od geloouar. The combination 
appears to occur nowhere else; but comp. és 7d berepoy (Thuc. 11. 
xx. 4), els rédos, els dé, x.7.X. 


od ddoopar. This threat seems to be plainly referred to in i. 23 
(see note there), where he states that, in order to spare them, he did 
not come earlier to Corinth. If so, this passage was written before 
that. What follows is closely connected with od deloowa, and only 
& comma should be placed at the end of v. 2. 


8. éwel Soxipyy {ynretre. This is the reason why he cannot spare; 
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they themselves have rendered that impossible, seeing that ye seek a 
proof (ii. 9, viii. 2, ix. 18) of the Christ that speaketh in me. They 
had virtually challenged the Christ that St Paul preached, to give a 
proof of His power. It is a very clumsy arrangement to take érel 
Soxcyhy x.7.d. a8 the protasis to davro’s retpatere, and make the whole 
of v. 4 a parenthesis, For érei both Origen and Theodoret read 
sometimes ef and sometimes 4: hence the an quaeritis? of the 
Vulgate and some other Latin texts. 


8s els tpds...2v tty. Note the chiasmus; Who to youward is not 
weak, but is powerful in you. Comp. ii. 16, iv. 3, vi. 8, ix. 6, x. 11. 
Although advvarety is common, Svvarety is used by no one but 8. Paul: 
in ix. 8 and Rom. xiii. 4 the rarity of the word has produced variants ; 
but here the reading is unquestioned. It makes a specially good con- 
trast to ac@evely. By év dpivy is meant ‘among you, in the Church’ 
(comp. x. 1, xi. 12), not ‘in your hearts.’ Whether in duvare? S. Paul 
is thinking of onueta, tépara, and durdmes (xii. 10), it is impossible 
to say: perhaps he is rather thinking of judgments (comp. 1 Cor. 
xi. 30). With do@evet comp. Rom. viii. 3 of the powerlessness of the 
Law. Place at most a semicolon at the end of v. 3; what follows is 
an answer to the supposed objection that a Christ who could not save 
himself from crucifixion must be a powerless Christ. 


4. Kal ydp éoravpd0n. See critical note. The xal is either in- 
tensive or concessive, while yap explains; for he was even crucified 
(His weakness went as far as that); or, for he was certainly crucified 
(no doubt that is quite true); see Ellicott on 1 Cor. v. 7 and Phil. ii. 
27. There is manifest contrast between & do@. and é« Svy. 0., and 
therefore éx must be rendered alike in both clauses; through weakness, 
.. through the power of God. The éx marks the source in each case; 
comp. xi. 26. Note the change from aor. to pres.; ‘He was crucified 
once for all, yet He lives continually,’ {av dori els rods alévas Tap 
aljywe (Rev. i. 18). With é€ do. comp. Phil. ii. 8; with éx dur. 6. 
comp. Rom. vi. 4, viii. 11; Eph. i. 20; Phil. ii. 9: if was God who 
raised Him from the dead and glorified Him. 


cal ydp ypets. This expression explains the previous xal ydp sen- 
tence, which it rhetorically balances; and both d\\a and éx must be 
translated as before; For we also are weak in him, yet we shall live 
with him through the power of God. See Briggs, The Messiah of the 
Apostles, p. 123. Comp. the balance between the two %a claases in 
xi. 12; Gal. iii. 14; Rom. vii. 18. The argument here is, that the 
transition from weakness to life in us, who have such close fellowship 
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with Him, confirms the similar transition in Him. The two cases 
would be likely to be similar. See critical note. If els duds is genuine, 
nuets must mean ‘we Apostles’; and it probably means that in any 
case. The els duds might be dropped accidentally, through homoeo- 
teleuton, or deliberately, to make the balance with the previous 
sentence more exact. 

N.T. usage varies as to the fut. of {dw. If we include curfdu, 
the fut. occurs 22 times, 11 with the form {jow, and 11 with the 
later form ffooua. Of the passages with fjooua, 6 are quotations 
from the LXX. In Gal. iii, 11, 12; Rom. i. 17, viii. 18, x. 5 8. Paul 
uses the later form; Gal. iii. 11, 12 and Rom. i. 17 and x. 5 are 
quotations, and in viii, 18 he may be thinking of Ezek. xxxvii. 6, 
14. Here Rec. with D°KL has {yodueba, but NABD have fheopev. 
In Rom. vi. 2 the evidence is still stronger; in Gal. ii. 19 Show 
is undisputed. 

The fat. here does not refer to a future life beyond the grave, but 
to future vigorous action in this life, especially in dealing with the 
Corinthians. non est vivere, sed valere, vita (Mart. vr. Ixx. 15). In 
this sense of ‘to be vigorous’ {jv is sometimes contrasted with Brody 
(1 Pet. iv. 2; Job xxix. 18)=‘to pass time’; Biods wer Ern réca, fhoas 
d¢ rn éxrd (Dio Cass. lxix. 19): comp. Xen. Mem. un, iii. 11, and the 
proverb golvxos rn Bwiy. But the expression has nothing to do 
with ‘the ecclesiastical pomp and splendour which are the ensigns’ 
of ecclesiastical authority, and ought not to be quoted as a warrant for 
them. 


5—9. ‘Instead of seeking a proof of the Christ that speaketh in 
me (v. 3), it is your own selves that you ought to be testing and 
proving, to see whether you are in the faith and Christ is in you. 
I shall be able to stand the test; but I pray that I may not have to 
prove that Christ is in me to exercise severity.’ 


5. ‘Eavrovs wepdfere...davrovs Soxudfere. It is your own selves 
that you must continue to try...your own selves that you must con- 
tinue to prove (pres. imperat.). The difference between meipdfew and 
doxiudgew is mainly this; that repdgeyv, though sometimes neutral 
in the sense of ‘try’ or ‘test’ (Jn vi. 6; Rev. ii. 2), commonly has a 
sinister meaning, ‘tempt,’ with a view to causing failure (Mt. xvi. 1, 
xix. 8, xxii. 18), especially of the temptations of Satan (Mt. iv. 1, 3; 
1 Cor. vii. 5; 1 Thes, iii. 5), who is 6 weipdtwy: while doxudtew, 
though sometimes neutral (Lk. xii. 56, xiv. 19), and never being used 
in a bad sense, frequently has a good sense, ‘prove with the intention 
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or expectation of approving’ (viii. 22; 1 Cor. xi. 28; Bom. ii. 18, xiv. 
22; Eph. v. 10; 1 Thes. ii. 4). Hence repdfe» is rarely used of 
God’s trying men (Heb. xi. 17; Gen. xxii. 1; Exod. xv. 25; Deut. 
xiii. 3), and doxiudfew is never used of the devil’s tempting men. In 
Ps. xxvi. 2 both verbs are used of God; doxluacdy pe, xtpee, cal 
welpacéy ye. On the other hand, repdtew is often used of man’s 
tempting God (Acts xv. 10; 1 Cor. vii. 9; Exod. xvii. 2, 7; Ps. ov. 
14; Ecolus xviii. 23; &o.). The A.V. translates weipdfew ‘prove,’ 
‘try,’ ‘examine,’ ‘tempt,’ ‘assay,’ ‘go about’; doxpdtew ‘prove,’ 
‘try,’ ‘examine,’ ‘discern,’ ‘like,’ ‘approve,’ ‘allow.’ The R.V. 
reduces this variety, but introduces a new word, ‘interpret,’ for Lk. 
xii. 56. See Crem. Lez. s.v. and Trench, Syn. §lxxiv. Here 8. Paul 
puts the gentler word second, to show that he hopes that the result 
of the testing will be good. Note the emphatic position of éavrovs in 
both places. 


d dort év ry wlore. Would S. Paul have written this in the same 
letter in which he had already said, rg wlore éorjxare (i. 24), and 
had put faith first among the good things in which they abounded, é& 
wavrl wepocevere, tice, kal Aéyy, Kal ywooe, xal rdon crouvdg (viii. 7)? 
If in an earlier letter he charged them, in their rebellious mood, to 
make sure that they were really Christians, and then, after they had 
returned to their allegiance, he expressed confidence in their faith, 
all runs in logical order. See on xii. 11. Chrysostom thinks that 
the faith which works miracles is meant; which is very improbable. 


W ovK emywooKere davrots...dddxipol tore. Or know ye not as to 
your own selves, that Jesus Christ is in you? Unless indeed ye be 
reprobate, See critical note: N omits the 4, and earlier English 
Versions ignore it, although the Rec. has it. With this interrogative 
4 comp. 1 Cor. vi. 16; Rom. ix. 21, xiv. 10; Mt. vii. 4, 9. Wiclif 
punctuates the Vulgate thus, ipsi vos probate, an non cognoscitis 
vosmet tpsos, ‘ye your silf preue whether ye knowen not you asilf’: 
which is odd Latin, makes poor sense, and does not fit the Greek. 
The compound, éwvyw., implies full knowledge: comp. vi. 9, and see 
Ellicott on 1 Cor. xvi. 12. 


el pyre addxupol lore. This is not a second question, and the 
vt makes the alternative more hypothetical: unless perhaps you be 
reprobates (Rheims). Of course they do recognize that Christ is in 
them; but if perchance they do not, they are d8éxiuo.. For ef pire 
comp. 1 Cor. vii. 5, where the &» is doubtful and there is no verb: 
in Lk. ix. 18 the verb is subjunctive. By ddéxiuos is meant ‘not 
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accepted’ (3éyoua:), as not standing the test: not so much reprobi 
(Vulgate) as reprobati: comp. 1 Cor, ix. 27; Rom. i. 28; 2 Tim. iii. 8; 
Tit. i. 16. In Rom. i. 28 is a similar play between doxiudiew and 
ddéxcuos. Except Heb. vi. 8; Pr. xxv. 4; Is. i. 22, d8éxyuos in 
Biblical Greek is peculiar to 8. Paul. Beza has rejectanei; but this 
spoils the antithesis with probati= dédxtuor (v. 7). 


6. arife 88 Sri yvdoerGe. But I hope that ye will come to know 
that we are not reprobate. ‘I trust that your testing of yourselves 
will show you what we are’; si estis in fide, ex vobis nos cognoscite 
(Primasius). Or the meaning may be, ‘I expect (viii. 5) that ye will 
find out that Christ is in us with power to punish’: dweAnmrixis 
rotro 7réPexev, ws wé\Awy abrots ris mvevyarucns Suvapews mwapéxew 
dwrédeéy (Theodoret), The repetition, doxmdtere, Sdxywot, d&ddxepoe 
(thrice), suggests that this was a favourite expression with his 
critics. Note the emphatic contrasts in vv. 6, 7 between fuels and 
vers. 


7. evxopeOa. For the rapid changes of number, ¢geloouat (v. 2), 
dabevoduer (v. 4), édwigfw (v. 6), evxdueda (v. 7), see on 1. 4. Some 
texts read edxouac (see critical note) to harmonize with éAmi{w: but 
then gavGuery immediately follows. He prays that he may not have 
to prove that he has the power of Christ to punish. He would much 
rather that they should amend, and that this proof should not be 
given; although that might expose him to the suspicion that he could 
give no proof. That they should do no evil, but do that which is 
noble and good, is much more important than that he should seem 
approved. For edxecOae wpds rov Gedy comp. 2 Mac. xv. 27; and 
wpds xiptoovy Num. xi. 2, xxi. 7; 2 Kings xx. 2; and mpds avréy Job 
xxii, 27: also in Xen. Mem. 1 iii. 2. In the sense of what is 
morally beautiful, intrinsically right, 7d caddy is a stronger opposition 
to ro xaxéy than 76 dya0év would be; the latter need not mean more 
than beneficial, good in its results. Moreover, 7d xadév implies that 
the goodness is perceived. In the philosophers 7d xadév is commonly 
opposed to 76 aloxpéy. This is yet another philosophical expression 
used in this letter. We have had ¢ainos (v. 10), rpoarpeto Gas (ix. 7), 
avrapxea (ix. 8), wpadrys and émelxea (x. 1), and now 7d «xaddv: 
xopnyetv (ix, 10) probably comes from the LXX. See last note on ix. 
10. For 7rd xkadov wroety comp. Rom. vii. 21; Gal. vi. 9. In Biblical 
Greek the phrase is peculiar to S. Paul: in Jer. iv. 22 the true reading 
is kaA@s worjoa. Comp. 7d Kaddv xarepyaverbar (Rom. vil. 18); xaddv 
wotety (Jas iv. 17). 


2 Cor. P 
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ds dddiuor Spev. The ws makes this equivalent to dddxiuo. pavd- 
fev: ws=in appearance, hominum jadicio. 


8. ob ydp Svvdpedd 1. For we cannot do anything against the 
truth. ‘It is morally impossible for one in my position to wish that 
you should do evil, in order that he might prove that he had the 
dtovola of Christ: that would be against the whole spirit of the 
Gospel.’ Chrysostom understands 8. Paul to mean that if he were 
to sentence (1 Cor. v. 5; 1 Tim. i. 20) the penitent, God would not 
allow the sentence to be executed. For rys dAnOelas comp. iv. 2; Gal. 
ii. 5, 14, 


d\Ad. Understand duvaueda. 


9. xalpopev ydp. This is not a second justification of v. 7, but 
a justification of v.8. ‘Why, so far from being able to violate the 
spirit of the Gospel by wishing you to transgress, in order that my 
authority may be proved, I rejoice when, through your good behaviour, 
I lose the opportunity of showing my authority.’ 


Stay pets acbevopev x.r.A. Whenever we are weak, through 
being unable to prove our power, and ye are strong, through having 
nothing for which you can be punished. Comp. xii. 10. It would 
have been like Jonah, lamenting that through the repentance of the 
Ninevites his prediction of their destruction had been falsified, to 
wish that through the unrepentance of the Corinthians the Apostle 
might be able to demonstrate that he possessed the power of Christ. 
The Clementine Vulgate reads gaudemus quoniam, which represents 
no Greek text; Cod. Am. has quando. 


Touro kal evxdpeOa. See critical note. This we also pray for, even 
your perfecting. This is a larger petition than the edydue0a in v. 7. 
In both places the verb must be rendered ‘pray.’ The «cai means that 
this is a subject not only for joy (xalpouer) but for prayer. With 
karaprioty comp. xarapriferde (v.11) and xarapriouds (Eph. iv. 12). 
The verb is common, but neither substantive is found elsewhere in 
N.T. or LXX. All three have the idea of making fit (2 Tim. iii. 17), 
equipping, remedying defects, rendering complete. ‘Perfecting’ (R.V.) 
rather than ‘perfection’ (A.V.), because it is the process, and not the 
result, that is contemplated. 


For tpév between the article and the verb see last note on xii. 19. 


10. He writes in order that, if possible, his fears (xii. 20) and his 
threats (xiii. 2) may not be fulfilled. 
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Ava rovro. For this cause (iv. 1, vii. 13; 1 Cor. iv. 17; &c.). 
This should be distinguished in translation from ody (i. 17, iii. 12, v. 
6, 11, 20, &.) ‘therefore,’ and 46 (i. 20, ii. 8, iv. 18; 1 Cor. xii. 3,, 
xiv. 13) ‘wherefore.’ ‘For this cause’ means with a view to their 
amending and perfecting their way of life. 


TrauTa dirdv ypadw, tva mapev pr drorépos xptiocwpa.. When 
absent I write these things, that when present I may not deal sharply. 
By raira he means this severe letter (x.—xiii.), and especially xii, 19— 
xiii, 9, For dworéuws comp. Tit. i. 18; Wisd. v. 22: in classical 
Greek it means ‘precisely, absolutely.’ In Rom. xi. 22 we have 
droropla opposed to xpnorérns. Comp. amdropos (Wisd. v. 20, vi. 5, 
xi, 10, xil. 9, xviii. 15, and nowhere else in Biblical Greek). Once 
more we have evidence of 8. Paul’s acquaintance with the Book of 
Wisdom. See on v. 9, vi. 8, 6, x. 5. For xpac@a: with an adv. and 
no dat. comp. éxphoavro mapavéuws (Job xxxiv. 20): dddorplws xphoeras 
(Is. xxviii. 21): Siagdpws xpwpevov (Dan. vii. 7). The conjecture 
dmoréuocs is not needed. 


kata tHv éfovelay. According to the authority which the Lord 
gave me for building up (x. 8) and not for casting down (x. 4). The 
xaré depends upon dzroréuws xpjowua. With the thought comp. Lk. 
ix, 54, 55; Jn iii. 17, xii. 47. 


11—14. Conchupinc ExHorration, SALUTATION, AND BENEDICTION. 


Assuming that x.—xiii. 10 is part of a letter written before i.—ix., 
we may safely regard xiii. 11—14 as the conclusion of this earlier and 
severe letter, rather than of the later letter, of which i.—ix. is the 
main part. (1) «xarapritecOe, the first exhortation in v. 11, is a 
strong link of connexion with riy vpdv xardpriow. Perhaps wapa- 
xadeioGe looks back to the opening words of the severe section Avrds 
dé éyw Ilaidos wapaxad® buds (x. 1). More certainly 7d adréd dpoveire, 
elpnvedere looks back to the fears of &ps, {fAos, Oupol, épiOlar, x.7.X. 
(xii. 20). No such links can be found with the concluding portion of 
i—ix. (2) It is much more probable that the whole of the last part 
of the severe letter should have accidentally been combined with the 
whole of the first part of the letter which followed it, than that a 
section of the severe letter should have been inserted between the 
main portion of the subsequent letter and the concluding words of 
this subsequent letter. The change from a stern to a more affec- 
tionate tone is quite natural at the close of the Epistle, and is 
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similar to that at the end of 2 Thessalonians, where contrast the 
severity of vv. 10—15 with the gentleness and affection of vv. 16—18. 
As Bengel remarks here, Severius scripserat Paulus in tractatione; 
nunc benignius, re tamen ipsa non dimissa. 


11. Aowwév. Finally, ‘as to what remains’: not ‘henceforth, from 
this time forward,’ which would be rof Ao:wod (Gal. vi. 17; Eph. vi. 
10). As compared with 7rd Aowrdy (1 Cor. vii. 29; Phil. iii. 1; 2 Thes. 
iii. 1), Nocwdy (1 Cor. i. 16, iv. 2; 1 Thes. iv. 1; 2 Tim. iv. 8) is rather 
less definite, and perhaps more colloquial. See Ellicott on 1 Thes. iv. 1 
and 2 Tim. iv. 8. 


dSekgol. This affectionate address (i. 8, vili. 1), 80 frequent in 
1 Corinthians, occurs here only in x.—xiii.: dyamnrol occurs once 
in each division (vii. 1; xii. 19). 8. Paul more often says simply 
adedgpol, 8. James (ii. 1, 14, iii. 1, 10, 12, v. 12, 19) more often ddeAgol 
jLov. 

xalpere. ‘‘This word combines a parting benediction with an 
exhortation to cheerfulness. It is neither ‘farewell’ alone, nor 
‘rejoice’ alone” (Lightfoot on Phil. iv. 4). Lightfoot compares the 
dying words of the messenger who brought the news of the victory 
at Marathon, who expired on the first threshold saying, xalpere xai 
xalpouer (Plut. Mor. p. 347c). The present imperative points to a 
continual and progressive state. The Vulgate has gaudete in all places 
(Phil. ii. 18, iii. 1; 1 Thes. v. 16). Beza has valete here, elsewhere 
gaudete; Calvin the same; and here the meaning of ‘farewell’ seems 
to prevail, Immediately after such stern words as doBodpmax (xii. 20) 
and of deloopar (xiii. 2), he would hardly say ‘rejoice’: xalpere is not 
so much a part of the exhortation as a prelude to it. For the asynde- 
ton comp. xi. 13, 20, xii. 10. 


karaprifecGe. Be perfected (Lk. vi. 40; 1 Cor. i. 10); this seems 
to be placed first with special reference to v. 9. -If xalpere is the first 
exhortation meaning ‘rejoice,’ there is a strange want of connexion 
between ‘rejoice’ and ‘be perfected.’ For xaraprifew, which is often 
@ surgical word, of setting a joint or a bone, see the illustrations in 
Wetstein on Mt. iv. 21 and in Suidas s.v. Chrysostom paraphrases, 
réreo, ylvecGe xal dvawrdnpodre ra Aelrovra: Corn. a Lapide, integri 
estote, corrigite priora vitia, stringite vitae licentiam, resarcite di- 
scissam amicitiam, unionem, concordiam. 

mapaxaheiote, Be exhorted: exhortamini (Vulgate); ‘attend to 


my exhortations and intreaties.’ This fits the context much better 
than ‘be comforted’ or ‘comfort one another.’ Had 8. Paul meant 
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the latter, he would probably have written mwapaxadelre dddfdovs 
(1 Thes. iv. 18, v.11). In Heb, iii. 13 we have wapaxandeire daurous: 
comp. Eph. vi. 32; Col. iii. 18. In 1 Cor. i. 10 we have the same 
three ideas combined, exhortation, being perfected, and being united: 
wapaxar® dé buds, ddeAdgol,...Wva...uh 7 év duly oxlopara, Are 5¢ Karnp- 
Tiouévoe. &v tp adrg vot. This exhortation to peace and unity is, 
therefore, the first in the First Epistle, as it is the last in the 
Second. In that Church of factions and divisions no change was 
more needed. 


To abro dpoveire. The same phrase is found Rom. xii. 16, xv. 6; 
Phil. iv. 2. In Phil. ii. 2 the Apostle expands the meaning of the 
expression, as including harmony of the affections as well as agree- 
ment in thought. The renderings, Farewell. Go on to perfection ; 
follow my exhortations ; be of the same mind, make a better con- 
nected series than, Rejoice, be perfected, be comforted, be of the same 
mind. 


elpnvevere. Excepting Mk ix. 50, this verb in the N.T. is confined 
to 8S. Paul; Rom. xii. 18; 1 Thes. v.13. In the LXX. it is common, 
especially in Job and Ecclus. In 1 Mac. vi. 60 it means ‘to make 
peace.’ The middle is sometimes used as the active is here; drws 
wpos rous kpelrrous elpnvetnrat (Arist. Rhet. 1. iv. 9). 


kal 6 Oeds THs dyamys Kal elprivns. The promise is closely con- 
nected with the two preceding exhortations: ‘Be one in heart and 
soul, and the God of love will be with you; be at peace, and the God 
of peace will be with you.’ Comp. ‘If a son of peace be there, your 
peace shall rest upon him’ (Lk. x. 6). The expression 6 Oeds rijs 
dydwns occurs nowhere else: comp. Oeds rdons mapaxdijoews (i. 3). 
Here only in this Epistle does the Vulgate render dydwrn dilectio; 
elsewhere caritas. 6 Ocds ris elpqvns occurs Rom. xv. 33, xvi. 20; 
Phil. iv. 9; Heb. xiii. 20; comp. 2 Thes. iii. 16. Hence the inversion 
in the 6-text: see critical note. 


12. “Aomdcace. 13. "Aord{ovra:. These concluding salutations 
are a feature in all groups of S. Paul’s Epistles; 1 Thes. v. 26; 1 Cor. 
xvi, 19, 20; Rom. xvi. 3—23; Phil. iv. 21, 22; Col. iv. 10—15; 
Philem, 23; Tit. iii. 15; 2 Tim. iv. 19, 21. 


év dylp hiArjpars. This is the right order here (SBDKP), which in 
some texts (AFGL) has been altered to év ¢. ayiy, to produce agree- 
ment with 1 Cor. xvi. 20; Rom. xvi. 16; 1 Thes. v. 26, where the 
order dy @ adyly is undisputed. After what has just been said 
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respecting the dxa@apela of many at Corinth (xii. 21), the dylw is 
emphasized. §S. Peter (1 Pet. v. 14) says dv ¢. dydrns. Justin 
Martyr (Apol. i. 65) says simply giAjpare. The év marks that, in and 
by which the salutation was expressed. The kiss was a solemn token 
of that dyarny Exew ev ddAfAows (In xiii. 35), by which Christ’s true 
disciples were to be known; of rd dAd\jAous dyargy (Rom. xiii. 8), 
which is the Christian’s ceaseless debt. It was one of the earliest 
of ritual observances. Tertullian, who calls it osculum pacis, 
regards it as essential to the perfection of Christian worship. It is 
signaculum orationis, and quae oratio cum divortio sancti osculé 
integra? (de Orat. 18). Afterwards he speaks of it simply as paz, 
and this became a usual name for it in the West, as dowacyds in the 
East. But in the Church Order known as The Testament of the Lord 
it is called simply ‘ the Peace’ (i. 23, 30, ii, 4, 9). Originally the 
kiss in public worship was perhaps general; but certainly later, to 
avoid abuses, the clergy kissed the bishop, laymen kissed laymen, 
and women women (Const. Apost. ii. 57, viii. 11; Canons of Laodicea, 
19; comp. Athenagoras Legat. 32; Clem. Alex. Paed. iii. 11, p. 301, 
ed. Potter), For details see Suicer s.v.; Smith and Cheetham, D. of 
Chr. Ant. p. 902; Scudamore, Notitia Eucharistica, pp. 434—438, 
592, 593; Kraus, Real-Enc. der Chr. Alt. p. 548. Conybeare (Ez- 
positor, 1894, i. 461) has shown that the ‘kiss of peace’ may have 
been a custom in the synagogue: there, of course, men would kiss 
men and women women. Chrysostom explains the kiss by a custom 
which is probably of later origin, viz. that of kissing the entrances of 
churches. ‘We are the temple of Christ. We kiss the porch and 
entrance of this temple in kissing one another. See now how many 
kiss the porch of this temple in which we are met, some stooping 
down on purpose, others touching it with their hand and applying 
their hand to their mouth.” 


13. *“Aomdfovras tpas of &yo. mdvres. The Revisers have followed 
the A.V. and earlier English Versions in making this a separate verse, 
v. 13, so that the last verse becomes v. 14. For other instances of a 
similar kind see Gregory, Prolegomena, pp. 181, 182. By ot dyeoe 
wavres would be meant at least all the Christians in the place from 
which these words were written. If these words are part of the 
severe letter, intermediate between 1 Cor. and 2 Cor. i.—ix., the 
place would be Ephesus. But, if these words belong to the same 
letter as 2 Cor. i—ix., the place would be in Macedonia. In 1 Cor. 
xvi. 20 he says dowdfovras duds ol ddeAgol wdvres: in Rom. xvi. 16, 
al éxxAnolar waocat rob xpicrod. It is possible that here the 
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Apostle wishes to include all Christendom as sending a greeting to 
Corinth (Theodoret). It does not follow from this salutation from ol 
dy.o. wayres that S. Paul had the Corinthian letter read to the local 
Christians before sending it to Corinth, but only that the local 
Church, whether Ephesian or Macedonian, knew that he was writing 
to Corinth. 


14. This is the fullest and most instructive of the benedictions 
with which 8. Paul concludes his Epistles; and for this very reasou 
it has been adopted from very early times (Const. Apost. viii. 5, 12) as 
a form of blessing in the services of the Church. It is remarkable 
that the most complete form of benediction should be found at the 
close of what, with the possible exception of the Epistle to the 
Galatians, is the most severe portion of the writings of S. Paul. 
The only benediction which rivals this one in fulness is the one at 
the end of Ephesians, The common form, with slight verbal varia- 
tions, is 7 xdpis T. Kuplov Rudy Inood Xpiorod ped’ budv. Sometimes 
nuav is omitted (1 Cor. xvi. 23; Phil. iv. 23), sometimes Xpicroi 
(1 Cor. xvi. 23; (?) Rom. xvi. 20), as by B here. Sometimes rdvrwy 
(2 Thes. iii. 18), sometimes rod wvedpuaros (Gal. vi. 18; Phil. iv. 23; 
Philem. 25) is inserted before tuay. And it is this usual type of 
benediction which accounts for the order of the clauses here. The 
Apostle began to write the usual form, and then made it more full. 
Thus ‘the Lord Jesus Christ’ came to be placed first. The suggestion 
of Bengel, that ‘the grace of the Lord Jesus’ is mentioned first, 
because it is through the grace of Christ that we.come to the love of 
the Father, is not needed. And would it not be equally true to say, 
that it is through the love of the Father that we have received the 
grace of Jesus Christ? In the absolute order ‘the love of God’ stands 
first (Jn iii. 16); but in our apprehension ‘the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ’ stands first (Rom. v. 8). We may conjecture that it was 
the condition of the Corinthian Church which prompted the more 
complete form of benediction, A Church which had been so full of 
strife and enmities and factions (xi. 20; 1 Cor. i. 10—17) had a 
special need of the indwelling of the love of God and the fellowship 
of the Holy Spirit. 

It is with this verse, the text of which (with the possible exception 
of the word Xporo#) is absolutely established, and which forms the 
solemn ending to one of the Epistles which criticism assigns with 
unshaken confidence to S. Paul, that the histuricai treatment of the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity begins. These words were written, at 
the latest, within thirty years of the Ascension, and perhaps within 
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twenty-six years of that event; and the writer expects those to whom he 
writes, who live far away from the earliest centres of Christian teaching, 
to understand and appreciate this form of benediction. Moreover, 
whether this benediction belongs to the letter written from Macedonia, 
or to an intermediate letter written from Ephesus, it was not sent 
from one of the earliest centres of Christian teaching. The writer 
was not in an atmosphere in which he might naturally use language 
that would be scarcely intelligible to imperfectly instructed Christians. 
And the verse is evidently not meant to convey instruction in 
doctrine: it assumes that the doctrine which it implies has already 
found a home in the hearts of those to whom the benediction is 
sent. From these facts it seems to be a legitimate inference, ‘that 
S. Paul and the Church of his day thought of the Supreme Source of 
spiritual blessing as not single but threefold—threefold in essence, 
and not merely in a manner of speech” (Sanday in Hastings’ DB. ii. 
p. 213). The facts show that even a very young Church is assumed 
to be familiar with this mode of thought; and they ought to caution 
us against a hasty assumption that the baptismal formula attributed 
to Christ in Mt. xxviii. 19 cannot really have been spoken by Him. 
Certainly S. Paul’s language here becomes more intelligible if it was 
known that Christ Himself had uttered such a charge. It should 
be added that in 1 Cor. xii. 4—6 we have similar phenomena; 
‘the same Spirit...the same Lord...the same God.’ (See Goudge, 
1 Corinthians, pp. xxix. ff.) Comp. Eph. iv. 4—6; ‘one Spirit...one - 
Lord...one God and Father of all’: also Clem. Rom. Cor. xlvi. 3; ‘one 
God and one Christ and one Spirit of grace’; and lviii. 2; ‘as God 
liveth, and the Lord Jesus Christ liveth, and the Holy Spirit.’ 


‘H xdpis tov xvplov. The genitive in all three cases is probably 
subjective; the grace which is of the Lord, which comes from Him; 
the love which is of God; the fellowship which is of the Spirit. 
Comp. i. 2, and 7 xapis wou (xii. 9). Yet this is not certain: viii. 9. 


a) dyaan Tov Geov. If this is the objective genitive, comp. Rom. 
v. 8. But 6 Oeds rijs dyamrns (v. 11) makes it probable that this means 
the love which He inspires in the hearts of men. That is what the 
quarrelsome Corinthians need. 


% Kowwvia tov daylov mveyparos. The fellowship of the Holy 
Spirit, viz. ‘the true sense of membership which the One Spirit gives 
to the One Body” (J. A. Robinson in Hastings’ DB. i. p. 460): com- 
municationem ergo eis optat, quae Corinthiorum schismata tollat (Corn. 
a Lapide). In all three cases the subjective genitive makes good 
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sense, and in some makes the best sense. In Phil. ii, 1 ef ris 
xowwvla wxvetparos may mean, ‘if there be any Spirit-given sense of 
fellowship’: but Lightfoot prefers ‘communion with the Spirit of 
love.” The absence of the articles there makes the two passages not 
quite parallel. See on vi. 14, and contrast the use of xowwvla in viii. 
4, ix. 13. 


pera wdvrev tpov. As in 2 Thes. iii. 18, the addition of rdvrwy 
is prompted by the preceding severity of tone respecting those who 
have given offence. ‘The benediction is invoked upon all, the 
slanderers and gainsayers, the seekers after worldly wisdom, the 
hearkeners to false doctrine, as well as the faithful and obedient 
disciples” (Lias). 


APPENDIX A. 


Tue PrEersonaL APPEARANCE OF S, PAUL. 


2 Cor. x. 1, 10. 


Lanciani, in his New Tales of Old Rome (Murray, 1901, pp. 153 ff.), 
makes the following remarks on portraits of S. Paul: 

‘‘Let us now turn our attention to the discoveries made quite lately 
in connection with the basilica and grave of Paul the Apostle, whose 
figure appeals to us more forcibly than any other in the history of the 
propagation of the gospel in Rome. I do not speak so much of 
reverence and admiration for his work, as of the sympathy and 
charm inspired by his personal appearance. In all the portraits 
which have come down to us by the score, painted on the walls of 
underground cemeteries, engraved in gold leaf on the love-cups, cast 
in bronze, worked in repoussé on silver or copper medallions, or 
outlined in mosaic, the features of Paul never vary. He appears as 
a thin, wiry man, slightly bald, with a long, pointed beard. The 
expression of the face is calm and benevolent, with a gentle touch of 
sadness. The profile is unmistakably Jewish.” It may be added 
that S. Paul is almost always represented in company with S. Peter, 
who is tall and upright, with short hair and beard, and with a long 
flat nose. Very often our Lord, or a monogram which represents 
him, is placed between the two Apostles. 

Descriptions of the Apostle exhibit a similar type. The apocryphal 
Acta Pauli et Theklae have come down to us in Latin, Greek, 
Armenian, and Syriac. Of these the Syriac seems to represent the 
oldest form of the story, which (Professor Ramsay believes) “ goes 
back ultimately to a document of the first century” (The Church in 
the Roman Empire, p. 381). The description of 8. Paul comes near 
the beginning of the story (§ 3). It runs thus in the Syriac; “A man 
of middling size, and his hair was scanty, and his legs were a little 
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crooked, and his knees were projecting (or far apart); and he had 
large eyes, and his eyebrows met, and his nose was somewhat long; 
and he was full of grace and mercy; at one time he seemed like a 
man, and at another he seemed like an angel.” The Armenian 
Version gives him crisp or curly hair and blue eyes, traits which are 
found in no other account. Malelas or Malala, otherwise called John 
of Antioch, a Byzantine historian of uncertain date (?4.p. 580), 
describes the Apostle as xovdoe:djs, padaxpés, ucEowrddtos THY Kdpay xal 
7d yéverov, eSpvos, UwéyNauxos, aivodpus, NevKdxpous, dvOnporpbowmos, 
edrirywv, UroyedGvTa Exwv Tov xapaxripa (Chronographia, x. 332, 
p. 257 ed. Bonn). The worthless Dialogue Philopatris, wrongly 
ascribed to Lucian, but of a much later date, gives S. Paul an 
aquiline nose, as also does Nicephorus. But the description in the 
Acts of Paul and Thekla is the only one which is likely to be based 
upon early tradition. See F. C. Conybeare, Monuments of Early 
Christianity, p. 62; Kraus, Real-Encycl. d. Christ. Alter. 11. pp. 608, 
618; Smith and Cheetham, Dict. of Chr. Ant. u. p. 1622. 


APPENDIX B. 


Tue APOCALYPSE, OR REVELATION, OR VISION, OF PAUL. 


Comp. 2 Cor. xii. 1-4. 


This apocryphal book exists in several recensions, Greek, Syriac, 
and Latin, from the last of which a German version of considerable 
antiquity, and also French, English, and Danish versions have sprung. 
There exists also a Slavonic form of the legend, which seems to be 
independent of the Latin. The fact of translation into so many 
languages shows that this apocryphal narrative has been very popular. 
Just as people were fond of speculating as to what it was that Jesus 
wrote on the ground, and what the experiences of Lazarus had been 
in the other world, and those of Enoch and Elijah in heaven, so they 
were fond of imagining what S. Paul had seen and heard in the third 
heaven and in Paradise. 

Tischendorf published a Greek text in his collection of Apocalypses 
Apocryphae in 1866. This text was based upon two mss., one at 
Munich of the thirteenth century, and one at Milan, which is either 
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derived from the former, or isa less faithful recension of the archetype 
from which both are derived. 

The Syriac version, translated by the Rev. Justin Perkins, D.D., 
from a ms. of unknown date, was published in vol. viii. of the Journal 
of the American Oriental Society in 1864, and in the Journal of Sacred 
Literature in 1865; and most of this translation from the Syriac 
version is printed by 'ischendorf underneath his edition of the Greek 
text. 

Short forms of the Latin version, Visio S. Pault, of which there 
are many Mss., were published by Hermann Brandes in 1885, together 
with an old German version. But the most complete form of the 
Latin version was edited by Dr M. R. James in Texts and Studies, ii. 38, 
in 1893, from a ms, in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. The first 
part of this ms. is of the eighth century, the greater part of it of the 
tenth. It was stolen by Libri from the Orleans Library, sold to Lord 
Ashburnham, and by him sold to the Paris Library. 

A translation of Tischendorf’s Greek text will be found in vol. xvi. 
of the Ante-Nicene Library; T. and T. Clark, 1870. A translation 
by A. Rutherfurd of James’ complete Latin text is included in the 
large additional volume of the same series; T. and T. Clark, 1897. 

S. Augustine knew this apocryphal book, and he condemns it 
severely (Tractates on S. John, xcviii. 8); ‘‘Even among the spiritual 
themselves there are some, no doubt, who are of greater capacity aud 
in a better condition than others; so that one of them attained even 
to things of which it is not lawful for a man to speak. Taking 
advantage of which there have been some vain individuals, who, with 
a presumption that betrays the grossest folly, have forged a Revelation 
of Paul, crammed with all manner of fables, which has been rejected 
by the orthodox Church; affirming it to be that whereof he had said 
that he was caught up into the third heaven, and there heard 
unspeakable words ‘which it is not lawful fora man to utter.’ Never- 
theless, the audacity of such might be tolerable, had he said that he 
heard words which it is not as yet lawful for a man to utter; but 
when he said, ‘which it is not lawful for a man to utter,’ who are 
they that dare to utter them with such impudence and non-success ? 
But with these words I shall now bring this discourse to a close; 
whereby I would have you to be wise indeed in that which is good, 
but untainted by that which is evil.” 

But its rejection as apocryphal did not prevent it from becoming 
popular as ‘Sunday reading.’ Sozomen in his chapter on the different 
customs of different Churches (H. £. vii. 19) says; “The same prayers 
and psalms are not recited, nor the same lections read, on the same 
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occasions in all Churches. Thus the book entitled The Apocalypse of 


Peter, which was considered altogether spurious by the ancients, is 


still read in some of the Churches of Palestine on the day of the Pre- 
paration, when the people observe a fast in memory of the Passion of 
the Saviour. So the work entitled The Apocalypse of the Apostle Paul, 
though unrecognized by the ancients, is still esteemed by most of the 
monks. Some persons affirm that the book was found during this 
reign [Theodosius] by divine revelation in a marble box, buried 
beneath the soil in the house of Paul at Tarsus in Cilicia. I have 
been informed that this report is false by Cilix, a presbyter of the 
Church in Tarsus, 8 man of very advanced age, who says that no such 
occurrence is known among them, and wonders if the heretics did not 
invent the story.” 

Both the Greek and the Latin recensions have a preface in which 
the discovery of the document in the house at Tarsus is narrated. 
The Latin says that this took place in the consulship of Theodosius 
Augustus the Younger and Cynegius (a.p. 388); and this may be 
assumed as about the date of the composition, or compilation, of the 
Visio. For Cynegius the Greek text has Gratianus. In the Latin it 
is definitely stated that the Apostle was in the body (dum in corpore 
essem) when he was caught up to the third heaven; and the Paradise 
to which he is afterwards taken is the Garden of Eden, “in which 
Adam and his wife erred” (45). What he saw and heard in both is 
elaborately described. But there are details in both the Latin and 
the Syriac which are not found in the Greek, and there are some in 
the Latin which are in neither the Greek nor the Syriac. It used to 
be thought that the Syriac had been interpolated; but Dr James 
thinks that more probably the Greek text discovered and published by 
Tischendorf is abbreviated. 

It can be demonstrated that the Apocalypse of Paul is a compilation, 
especially in the earlier portion (§ 11—18). ‘A comparison of the 
book with the extant fragments of the Apocalypse of Peter, with the 
Ascension of Isaiah, with the Sibylline Oracles, Bk. II., and with the 
recently discovered Sahidic Apocalypse of Zephaniah, will satisfy 
the most exacting critic that the Pseudo-Paul, in the earlier parts of his 
work more especially, is a plain plagiarist ” (James, Test. of Abraham, 
p. 21). And there are reasons for believing that the Infernos in the 
Apocalypse of Paul and in the Testament of Abraham, as well as the 
Iafernos in other Apocalypses, have elements which all come from a 
common source; and that this source is the Apocalypse of Peter, the 
book mentioned by Sozomen in connexion with the Apocalypse of 
Paul (ibid. p. 25). 
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The opening of the Vision (§ 3-6) is one of the most impressive 
parts. The word of the Lord comes to Paul saying, ‘Say to this 
people...Know, sons of men, that all creation is subject to God; but 
the human race alone provokes God to wrath by sinning.”” Then the 
sun, and the moon with the stars, and the sea, [and the rivers, and 
the earth,] are represented as in turn frequently telling God of the 
iniquities which they witness, and asking whether they shall not 
execute His vengeance on mankind for these things. To each of them, 
with slight variations of wording, God replies; ‘“[I know all these 
things. Mine eye seeth, and Mine ear heareth. But) My patience 
bears with them until they shall be converted and repent. But if they 
do not return to Me, I will judge them.”” The parts in square brackets 
are not in the Greek ; and it words the threat thus; ‘ But if not, they 
shall come to Me and I will judge them.’ 

The whole is worth reading, not as throwing any light upon the 
teaching of 8. Paul, but as evidence of the ideas which prevailed in 
the third and fourth centuries respecting the unseen world. 

It is worth noting that Dante supposes that S. Paul was allowed to 
reveal what he had seen in heaven to Dionysius the Areopagite, the 
reputed author of the De Coelesti Hierarchia, which has proved one 
of the most influential of pseudepigraphical works, as the writings of 
John of Damascus, Thomas Aquinas, Dante, and Milton prove. Dante 
explains the wonderful knowledge possessed by Dionysius respecting 
the celestial hierarchy by supposing that these mysteries were revealed 
to the Areopagite by the Apostle who even during his life on earth had 
seen it all. 


‘‘And if so much of secret truth a mortal 
Proffered on earth, I would not have thee marvel, 
For he who saw it here revealed it to him.” 
E se tanto segreto ver proferse 
Mortale in terra, non voglio che ammiri; 
Ché chi *l vide quassiz gliel discoverse. 
Par, xxviii, 186-8 : comp. Par. x. 115—117. 
Dante may have seen the Visio Paulé in some form: comp. Inf. xi. 


1—11 with Vis. Paul. 41 and Inf. xii. 46 ff. and 101 ff. with Vis. 
Paul. 31. 
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APPENDIX C. 


8. Pavur’s THoRN FOR THE FLESH. 


In the notes on xii. 7 it is pointed out that the oldest tradition 
and modern criticism are so far in agreement, that both explain the 
oxddoy 77 capt as physical suffering of some kind; and we are quite 
safe in holding fast to this view. Uncertainty begins when we try 
to decide what kind of bodily disease afflicted the Apostle; but we 
may conjecture that, as in the case of the mrpa@yua of 6 dédixjoas and 
6 ddtxnels, the Corinthians would know exactly to what the Apostle 
alluded, although we do not. 

Tertullian is the earliest witness to tradition; quae in apostolo 
colaphis, si forte, cohibebatur per dolorem, ut aiunt, auriculae vel 
capitis (de Pudic. 13; comp. de Fuga in Pers. 2; adv. Marc. v. 12). 
Jerome (on Gal. iv. 13) repeats this; Tradunt eum gravissimum capitis 
dolorem saepe perpessum. He gives other possible explanations; the 
Apostle’s mean appearance, or the persecutions which he underwent. 
But from the letter to Eustochium (Zp. xxii. 31) it is clear that 
Jerome himself believed the ‘thorn’ to have been physical pain; 
si quis te affizxerit dolor. Primasius (on 2 Cor. xii. 7) continues the 
tradition of headache. Gregory Nazianzen is on the same side. 
In his Last Farewell (26) he speaks of the bad health which had 
often kept him from church as “ the Satan, which I, like 8. Paul, 
carry about in my body for my own profit.” Ephrem Syrus (on 
Gal. iv. 18), like Jerome, gives the alternative of bodily disease or 


_ persecutions, but without deciding for the former. 


From the fourth century onwards the tradition of pains in the 
head or any kind of bodily suffering is rejected or lost sight of by 
most writers, especially among the Greeks; and, as has been pointed 
out already, the headache or earache tradition will fit 2 Cor. xii. 7, 
but not Gal. iv. 13, 14. If the same affliction is meant in both 
passages, we must find some other malady. But Chrysostom rejects 
the idea of xepadadyla, or any bodily suffering, with a uh yévoro. 
He thinks it incredible that the body of the Apostle should have 
been handed over to the devil, who had himself been compelled to 
obey the Apostle’s commands. He holds that the oxddoy refers 
to the persecutions of his opponents, some of whom he himself 
calls didxovoc of Satan (xi. 15). Nevertheless, when he expands this 
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view in his first letter to Olympias (3), Chrysostom is led on to admit 
bodily pain; ‘‘He says, a thorn for the flesh, an angel of Satan to 
buffet me, meaning by this the blows, the bonds, the chains, the 
imprisonments, the being dragged about, and maltreated, and 
tortured by the scourges of public executioners, Wherefore also 
being unable to bear the pain occasioned to the body by these things, 
for this I besought the Lord thrice (thrice here meaning many times) 
that I might be delivered from this thorn.” This explanation, that 
the ‘thorn’ means sufferings caused by persecution, is found also 
in Eusebius of Emesa, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret, and 
Theophylact, in their comments on 2 Cor. or Gal. or both. But 
it is not exclusively a Greek view. Augustine has it once; also 
Ambrosiaster. 

But it fails to fulfil the conditions. The oxéd\oy was something 
intensely personal; not fightings outside the Apostle, but a haunting 
horror within him. Moreover, 8, Paul would not have prayed to be 
exempt from persecution: it would have been too much like praying 
to be freed from work for Christ. Chrysostom’s argument against 
bodily suffering is worthless; it proves too much. It would prove 
that the Apostle is a liar, when he says that Satan’s angel was 
allowed to buffet him. Tertullian sees the contrast which Chrysostom 
misuses, but is content to state it and leave it; illos traditos ab 
apostolo legimus satanae, apostolo vero angelum datum satanae (de 
Pudic. 13). 

When the original Greek ceased to be familiar in the West, S. 
Paul’s words were known chiefly or entirely through the Latin. The 
ambiguous rendering in the Latin version of Irenaeus and in Cyprian, 
stimulus carnis, was diffused through the influence of the Vulgate; and 
it produced an interpretation which in time prevailed over all others, 
and which for centuries held the field. It was maintained that the 
Apostle’s great trouble was frequent temptation to sins of the flesh. 
Just as the interpretation about persecutions seems to have arisen in 
the age which had felt the last violence of the Diocletian persecution, so 
this interpretation about carnal thoughts flourished in the age in which 
the spirit of monasticism and asceticism gave morbid prominence to 
the subject of sexual desire. Men imagined S. Paul’s great trouble to 
have been that which was a great trouble to themselves. This inter- 
pretation is sometimes attributed to Jerome, to Augustine, to Salvian, 
and to Theophylact. Jerome, as we have seen, takes physical pain 
to be the meaning of the ‘thorn.’ Augustine on Galatians takes 
the persecution view. Elsewhere he frequently quotes 2 Cor. xii. 7, 
especially in his Anti-Pelagian treatises, but he does not explain 
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the words. He calls the thorn ‘mysterious’; and he treats it as 
an antidote to temptation rather than as being itself a temptation. 
Salvian neither quotes nor alludes to the words. Theophylact on the 
whole adopts the persecution theory. Primasius, who preserves the 
tradition of pains in the head, gives as a secondary interpretation, 
alii dicunt titillatione carnis stimulatum. Gregory the Great (Mor. 
vitr. 29) says that Paul, after being caught up to paradise, contra 
carnis bellum laborat, which perhaps implies this interpretation. 
Thomas Aquinas says of the stimulus; quia ad literam dicitur, quod 
fuit vehementer afflictus dolore iliaco. But afterwards he quotes the 
opinion, quod inerant ei motus concupiscentiae, quos tamen divina 
gratia refrenabat. Hugo of St Cher suggests that Thekla was a source 
of danger to the Apostle. But it is worth noting that in the Acts 
of Paul and Thekla, which are very early, there is no trace of such 
an interpretation of the ‘thorn.’ Lyra, Bellarmine, and Estius all 
take this view of it; and Cornelius a Lapide says that it is communis 
fidelium sensus. Among moderns, Plumptre is inclined to think 
that it is almost as likely to be true as the theory of physical pain. 
The Abbé Fouard (S. Paul and his Missions, p. 307) says, the ‘ angel 
of Satan means both evil concupiscence and bodily sufferings.’ 

But this theory may safely be rejected. Nowhere in literature is 
oxbdoy used of the prickings of lust. Such a trouble, if he had 
had it, would have been secret, and would not have been proclaimed 
by the Apostle urbi ct orbi; still less have been treated as a ‘ weak- 
ness’ of which he could glory. And he did not have it. He says 
that it.is better to marry than to burn; yet he did not marry, and 
wished that all could be even as he himself (1 Cor. vii. 7, 9). . 
Ridiculi sunt qui Paulum existimant sollicitatum fuisse ad libidinem 
(Calvin). In spite of its being approved by Aquinas, J. Rickaby, S.J. 
(Notes on St Paul, p. 212) says ‘“‘ Such certainly was not the meaning 
of St Paul. The Greek Fathers wholly ignore this explanation. No 
Latin Father of the first six centuries gives it any clear support.” 

But Calvin’s own interpretation, omne genus tentationis, quo Paulus 
exercebatur, is not satisfactory. Nor is the more definite hypothesis, 
that the ‘thorn’ means spiritual trials, temptations to unbelief, or 
remorse respecting his past life, tenable. On the whole, this is the 
view of the Reformers, but it does not fit the language used here 
and in Gal. iv. 18, 14 much better than the concupiscence theory. 
Would the Apostle have gloried in weakness of this kind? Would it 
have exposed him to contempt and loathing, if people had known that 
he had such thoughts? And how were they to know? Once more, 
men assumed for the Apostle the troubles which vexed themselves. 
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Modern commentators have for the most part returned to the 
earliest tradition, that the thorn was some kind of bodily suffering, 
some painful malady. The text of both passages, especially & rq 
oapxt pov (Gal. iv. 14), is decisive for this. It was acute, recurrent, 
disabling, and humiliating. It was apparent to bystanders, and 
likely to excite disgust. All this agrees very well with the theory 
of epilepsy, which seems to satisfy the conditions better than any 
other hypothesis. Only those who have seen a person (and especially 
a teacher, or a minister conducting public worship) suddenly stopped 
in his work by an epileptic fit, can judge how good this hypo- 
thesis is, §S. Paul was certainly very sensitive; some think that 
he was hysterical. The shock which he received on his way to 
Damascus may have permanently affected his constitution; and it 
is not unreasonable to conjecture that the ‘weakness of his bodily 
presence’ (x. 10) was connected with this shock, or with the ‘ thorn,’ 
or with both. Indeed the ‘thorn’ itself may have been in some 
measure the outcome of what he experienced during the crisis of 
his conversion. A man of so finely strung a nature, whose body 
and mind had been subjected to such a convulsion as that which 
accompanied his conversion, might easily be predisposed to epi- 
lepsy. 

Other interesting points are urged in favour of this hypothesis. 
Both Jews and Gentiles regarded epilepsy as partaking of the super- 
natural; it was lepd vydco0s, morbus sacer, either divine or demoniacal. 
It would be natural to regard it as at once a sharp trial ‘given’ by 
God and ‘buffets’ from an ‘angel of Satan.’ Epilepsy was also 
called morbus comitialis, because the comitia were prorogued when 
a case occurred in or near the assembly, the seizure being regarded 
as a divine intimation that the business was forbidden. Quite in- 
dependently of its crippling effects upon the sufferer, such a malady 
might be looked upon as a message from the unseen, that the work 
in hand must stop. 

There is yet another interesting point. When a person was seized 
with epilepsy, the bystanders spat, to avert the bad omen, or (as the 
less superstitious said) to avoid infection. Spitting, to avert bad 
luck or divine vengeance, was practised on some other occasions. 
Pliny the Elder (Nat. Hist. xxviu. iv. 7) says; Despuimus comitiales 
morbos, hoc est contagia regerimus; simili modo et fascinationes 
repercutimus dextraeque clauditatis occursum. Veniam quoque a deis 
spei alicujus audacioris petimus in sinum spuendo. In another place 
(x. xxiii. 33) he speaks of comitialem morbum despui suetum. A passage 
in Plautus (Capt. m1. iv. 18), illic isti qui sputatur morbus interdum 
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wenit, is probably to be explained by interpreting morbus qui spu- 
tatur as meaning epilepsy. It is possibly a mere coincidence (but, 
if so, it is a very remarkable coincidence) that 8. Paul, in speaking 
of the Galatians’ generous treatment of his malady, says ovdé 
éterricare. 

But, when all has been said in its favour, the theory of epilepsy 
remains nothing more than a very good hypothesis. | 

The chief objection that has been urged against this hypothesis is, 
that epilepsy commonly has a paralysing effect upon those who suffer 
from it, and is inconsistent with the extraordinary ability, energy, 
and influence exhibited, from his conversion to his death, by S. Paul. 

The objection is a real one, but it is by no means fatal. Julius 
Caesar certainly suffered from epilepsy. Plutarch (Caes. 17, 53, 60) 
says that he had an attack at the battle of Thapsus and he calls it 
his old malady, and states that on one occasion, seeing that he had 
made a false step in the Senate, he thought of making his malady 
his excuse, as if he had acted without being conscious. Suetonius 
(Caes. 45) says of him, comitiali quoque morbo bis inter res agendas 
correptus est. Napoleon is another instance. Two attacks with exact 
dates are recorded; 22 May, 1809, after the battle near Apern, and 
28 August, 1813, during the campaign in Saxony. Pope Pius IX. also 
was epileptic; and there are other instances. 

Among these, Alfred the Great ought not to be quoted. Ever 
since Jowett, in his commentary on Galatians (i. p. 368), gave the 
famous extract from Pauli’s Life of Alfred, which was made still more 
famous by Lightfoot’s adoption of it, the parallel between Alfred and 
S. Paul has been drawn again and again. Lightfoot put a word of 
caution in a footnote; but it has been either not seen, or not heeded. 
And it is worth while pointing out that Pauli himself (Kénig Aelfred, 
p. 93) has severely criticized the passage in Asser which describes the 
mysterious illness which is said to have seized Alfred during his 
marriage festivities, and to have ‘lasted from his 20th to his 45th year’ 
without intermission.” In the Ford Lectures for 1901, C. Plummer 
has shown that the statements about Alfred’s malady teem with 
inconsistencies, and that it is difficult to know what truth, if any, 
can be extracted from them. He is inclined to condemn all three 
passages, in which Alfred’s malady is spoken of, as interpolations 
and untrustworthy (The Life and Times of Alfred, pp. 25—29, 215). 
The longest passage in Asser on the subject of Alfred’s malady may 
be safely regarded as an interpolation, and is perhaps a conflation 
of two inconsistent traditions; and all of them are tainted with 
suspicion of complicity with the 8. Neot myth. 
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A fairly strong case may also be made out for acute ophthalmia. 
(1) S. Paul was blinded at his conversion, and this may have left 
his eyes permanently weak. The word drevi{w (Acts xiii. 9, xiv. 9, 
xxiii. 1) may mean that he had to strain his eyes in order to see. 
(2) People who suffer from ophthalmia in the East are sometimes 
distressing objects. The malady may be almost as disfiguring as 
leprosy. (3) The Galatians, conquering their disgust, would have 
dug out their eyes and given them to 8. Paul. (4) The oxddoy r7 
capxl may be suggested by the pain of a splinter in the eye. Comp. 
axdd\ores év Tois dpOadpots buGy (Num. xxxiii. 55). (5) His not 
recognizing the high-priest (Acts xxiii. 3—5) points to his eyesight 
being defective. (6) The ‘large letters’ with which he concludes 
the Epistle to the Galatians (vi. 11) may have been necessary, if he 
was almost blind. His practice of dictating his letters points in the 
same direction. (7) The permanent disfigurement caused by oph- 
thalmia might easily be compared to the marks branded on a slave 
(Gal. vi. 17). 

But almost all of these arguments disappear upon examination. 
(1) His blindness was completely cured by Ananias: and it is a fixed, 
piercing gaze that is implied by drevifw (see Ramsay, St Paul the 
Traveller, pp. 38 ff.). The verb is used of the congregation riveting 
their eyes on Christ, of the maid closely observing Peter (Lk. iv. 
20, xxii. 56), of the disciples gazing after the ascended Lord (Acts i. 
10), of Peter fastening his eyes on the cripple (Acts iii. 4), and of 
many others (Acts iii. 12, vi. 15, vii. 55, x. 4, &c.). The Syriac 
Version of the Acts of Paul and Thekla says that the Apostle had 
large eyes, which the Armenian says were blue. (2) Chronic oph- 
thalmia is disfiguring; but 8S. Paul’s malady was intermittent. 
(3) Gal. iv. 15 simply means that the Galatians would have made 
the greatest sacrifice to serve the Apostle. (4) ‘A thorn (or stake) 
for the flesh’ is not a natural way of alluding to pain for the eyes. 
Num. xxxiii. 55 is a metaphor for grievous vexation ; ‘splinters in 
your eyes, and spikes in your sides.’ (5) In an assembly of seventy 
S. Paul might easily have not known who it was who said, ‘Smite 
him on the mouth.’ (6) The ‘large letters’ indicated that the writer 
was very much in earnest (see Ramsay, Hist. Comm. on Galatians, p. 
466). (7) The stigmata probably refer to the scars of wounds made 
by beatings and chains (Ibid. p. 472). These were permanent; but 
it was only occasionally that he was disfigured by the attacks of the 
&yyehos Zaravd. It is possible that (5) and (6) point to 8. Paul’s 
being short-sighted ; but that is very different from ophthalmia. 

Ramsay argues ably for malarial fever (Galatians, pp. 422—426 ; 
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St Paul, p. 97), and much less ably against epilepsy (Galatians, p. 
427). It is strange logic to say that, if we take epilepsy as S. Paul’s 
trial, ‘“‘it follows inexorably that his visions were epileptic symptoms, 
no more real than the dreams of epileptic insanity.” It would be . 
quite as reasonable to say that, if we take malarial fever as ‘his 
trial, it follows that his visions were febrile symptoms, no more real 
than the delusions of fever-produced delirium. No doubt some 
epileptics and some lunatics have visions; but that does not prove 
that all who have visions are epileptic lunatics. In 8. Paul’s case the 
visions and revelations came first; the humiliating malady followed. 
The visions may have predisposed him for the malady; but the 
malady was not the cause of the visions which preceded it. There 
is nothing to show that an epileptic person cannot receive a divine 
revelation; and to adopt the hypothesis that 8. Paul was liable to 
epileptic seizures in no way affects the reality of the revelations 
made to him. The possibility that God sent the visions, and then 
sent this malady to keep him from spiritual pride, remains as open - 
as before. 

Conybeare and Howson (1. ch. viii. p. 294 ed. 1860), although they 
confess that ‘‘we cannot say what this sickness (which detained the 
Apostle in Galatia) was, nor even confidently identify it with that 
‘thorn in the flesh’ to which he feelingly alludes in his Epistles,” 
seem to incline to fever of some kind; and they point to Chrysostom 
and Henry Martyn as suffering in a similar way in the same region. 
But the criticisms of Findlay (Hastings’ DB. iii. p. 701) seem to be 
just. Fever satisfies some, but not all the conditions. The prostration 
which follows on fever would make the long and perilous journey 
from Perga to Pisidian Antioch almost impossible. Fever would 
hardly excite the disgust indicated in Gal. iv. 14. And Mark’s 
desertion, in such circumstances, would become “incredibly base.”’ 

It seems best, therefore, either to adopt epilepsy as a very good 
hypothesis, or else to admit that the evidence is not sufficient to allow 
us to identify the malady or maladies. 
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Tue Ruetoric or 8S. Pavt. 


There is an essay on this subject in the Expositor (1879, pp. 1 ff.) 
by F. W. Farrar, who has expanded his remarks there into one or 
two dissertations in the Appendix to his St Paul. In one of these he 
gives a large number of quotations from ancient and modern writers 
upon the style of 8S. Paul, which are valuable, not only as throwing 
much light upon an important subject, but also as showing that 
there has been, and perhaps is, a good deal of difference of opinion 
as to the merits of S. Paul as a writer of Greek. On the whole, 
the estimates formed of his power of expressing himself in that lan- 
. guage are high; but there are some dissentients—notably Renan and 
Jowett. 

Much more recently J. Weiss, in a collection of essays to do 
honour to his father, B. Weiss, on his 70th birthday (Theologische 
Studien, Gottingen 1897, pp. 165 ff.), has contributed a valuable 
discussion on Paulinische Rhetorik. In this he does not content 
himself with general impressions, but analyses a large number of 
passages, some from 2 Corinthians, but most from Romans and 
1 Corinthians, in order to show what features do prevail in the 
Apostle’s writings, and to see what evidence there is that he was 
acquainted with, and at times consciously or unconsciously followed, 
certain principles of rhetoric. That he is capable at times of rising 
to the very highest kind of eloquence, as, for instance, in the hymn 
in praise of God’s love to man (Rom. viii. 31—39) and the hymn in 
praise of man’s love to God and man (1 Cor. xiii.), few would care to 
deny. And in this very emotional letter, or parts of two letters, to 
the Corinthians we can find passages of great rhetorical beauty, 
which seem to show traces of conscious arrangement. 

The question readily presents itself, whether analysis of this kind 
is not altogether a mistake. It may be said that to take the burning 
language of the Apostle, as it comes forth in impulsive energy from 
the depth of an affectionate and sensitive nature, and subject it to 
a cold-blooded dissection with reference to technical rules and 
standards, is in itself revolting, and is likely in its results to be mis- 
leading. It robs what is natural and spontaneous of its intrinsic 
poetry and beauty; and it exhibits it in an artificial form, which may 
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be entirely alien from it. By such a process the original grace is 
stripped off ; and a living whole is reduced to a skeleton, which after 
all may represent nothing that was in the Apostle’s mind. The 
printer’s headlines in the report of a speech may quite misrepresent 
the speaker’s own plan of what he had to say. 

One can sympathize with the objection; but it is untenable. Does 
it in any way diminish the beauty of Michelangelo’s work, or in any 
degree interfere with our appreciation of it, to consider how he must 
have studied anatomy in order to execute such work? In a similar 
way the examination of S. Paul’s writings, to see whether he had 
studied rhetoric, need not take away anything, either from the 
intrinsic excellence of the eloquence, or from our admiration of it. 
A result may be artistic, i.e. produced in accordance with definite 
principles, without being artificial. And a work may be the result of 
a study of technical principles, although at the moment of produc- 
tion the producer was not consciously following anything but his 
emotions and creative impulses. There are passages in 8, Paul’s 
writings which favour the view that at times he consciously studied the 
rhetorical form of his utterances. And there are many more which 
lead us to suppose that his spontaneity would have taken a less 
finished shape, if he had not received some kind of training in 
rhetorical expression. But it would be rash as yet to say that the 
case has been proved. Much of what he has given us is so rugged 
and broken as to encourage the view that, so far from having 
technical skill in the employment of Greek, he was not always able 
to express his thoughts with ease or clearness; and that occasional 
instances of genuine eloquence must be regarded as the exceptional 
outbursts of one, who might have become an orator, if he had been 
properly trained. The question, however, cannot be decided in any 
other way than by a careful examination of the writings of S. Paul 
which have come down to us. And it is obvious that such an ex- 
amination may have some bearing upon questions of genuineness, 
If the same rhetorical features are found in letters whose authenticity 
is disputed as are frequent in those which are unquestionably 
Pauline, this is in itself a confirmation of the genuineness of the 
disputed letters. Here, however, it is not proposed to carry investi- 
gation beyond the limits of 2 Corinthians, in which there are more 
examples than those which are pointed out by J. Weiss. 

It is a commonplace of New Testament criticism that one dis- 
tinctive mark of the Pauline Epistles is that, as a rule, they were 
dictated. Here and there the Apostle wrote a few words; and 
probably the whole of the short letter to Philemon was written with 
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his own hand (see on x. 1). But almost always he does not write, 
but talks. He has before his mind, not the amanuensis who takes 
down his words, but those whom he is addressing ; and he converses 
with them, or argues with them, or makes them a speech, according to 
the subject in hand, or the state of his own feelings at the moment. 
This fact must never be left out of sight in interpreting S. Paul’s 
language: we have constantly to be reminding ourselves that we are 
dealing, not so much with what was written, whether as letter, or 
essay, or sermon, as with what was said. 

In speaking, far more than in writing, the language that one. uses 
is determined by sound ; and this fact is likely to be apparent in the 
dictated letters of S. Paul. It is probable that in some cases a par- 
ticular word was chosen, less because of its particular shade of 
meaning, than because of the effect that it produced upon the ear, 
either in harmony with, or in contrast to, words that had just passed the 
Apostle’s lips. And it is possible that here and there a clause has been 
added, not because it was really needed in order to complete the 
meaning, but because the ear craved something more, either for 
balance or for sound. As is likely to be the case in a style which is 
to a large extent conversational, 8. Paul deals largely in short sen- 
tences, which are connected with one another by community of 
thought rather than by grammatical particles. It is convenient 
to break up his letters into paragraphs, guiding ourselves by the 
changes in the subject matter. But it is comparatively seldom that 
we can feel certain that he has consciously rounded off one paragraph 
and started another, as one who was writing an essay or a homily with 
his own hand would be likely to do. Hence evidences of a feeling 
after rhetorical effect, or what is pleasing in sound, are much more 
often found in the balance between single words or single clauses, than 
in the arrangement of a paragraph. 

As we might expect from one who was so well versed in Hebrew 
literature, and who, whatever his knowledge of Greek literature, must 
often have listened to Greek speeches and conversation, 8. Paul deals 
very largely in parallelism and antithesis. The LXX., especially in 
the poetical and sapiential books, would make him familiar with both 
these methods of producing effect: and there is strong evidence, which 
ought no longer to be treated as inconclusive, that he was well ac- 
quainted with the Book of Wisdom (see on ii. 6, v. 1, 9, vi. 6, x. 5), 
which is full of such things. 

Examples of simple parallels are common enough: ¢.g. 

6 warnp Tdv olkrippwy 
kal Geds rdons wapaxAjoews. i. 3, 
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ov pédave GNAA Avedpare Geol (Gyros, 
ovx év whatly AcOlvacs GAN’ ev wrakly xapdlacs capxlvats. iii. 3, 
ph wepixarobyres év wavoupyla : 
punde Sododyres roy Abyor ToD Oeod. iv. 2. 
WOAH ot wappnola wpos vpuas, 
WOAH Mot Kavyynots Urep Uw’ 
WemAipwuat TH wapaxAjoes, 
dweprepiocevouas TH Xapg. Vii. 4. 
Examples of antithesis are still more abundant: e.g. 
obx re Kuptevouer tudy Tis wlorews, 
ddA ouvepyol éopev Tis xapas tudy. i 24. 
h xara Gedy Abwy perdvotay els cwrnplay duerauérnrov épydterat’ 
h 8é rod xbopou AUwn Odvarov Karepydferat. Vii. 10. 
3c’ dpas ewrdyevoey rrovoros wr, 
iva vmets ry éxelvou trwxela wAourionre. iii, 9. 

And the parallel or antithesis is sometimes augmented by chias- 

MUS e.g. 
did SbEns Kal dreulas, 
dua Svognulas xal ebpnulas. vi. 8. 

6 omelpwy pedouevws pedopévws cal Geploet, 

xal 6 owelpwy én’ etroylas dw edroylas Kal Geploer. ix. 6. 

év éaurots éavrous peTpobyres 

xal cuvxplvovres éavrovs éavrots. x, 12. 

els Uuds ovK dobevet 
GAG Suvare? év Suiv. xiii. 8. 

Other instances, with and witlout chiasmus, can easily be found: 
Bee especially i iv. 7—11, 16—18, v. 6—9, x. 11. 

Cases in which the antithesis is introduced with etfre...efre...are 
noteworthy, all the more so, because this form of expression is, in the 
N.T., almost confined to 8. Paul, who has it in all four groups of his 
Epistles : e.g. 

dre étéornuev, Gew’ 
elre cwhpovotuer, Uyive v. 18. 

etre brép Tlrov, xowwwvds éuds xal els buds ouvepyéds’ 

elre ddeddol judy, dwbarorot éxxArAnody, Sbfa Xpicrod. viii. 23. 

efre év cdpart ovk olda, 

elre éxros TOU od@paros ovK olda. xii. 2. 

The passage from which the last example is taken deserves to be 
considered as a whole. It has two parts, which balance one another 
like the parts of a Greek chorus. Each of the parts has three 
members which correspond, but are not of the same length in each 
case. The first two members of the second part are shorter, the last 
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member of the second part is much longer, than the corresponding 
members in the first part. And this variation in the length, being 
itself not uniform, heightens the effect. 

i. (a) of3a dvOpwarov év Xprorp 

mpo érav Sexarecodpwv,— 
(b) efre év cdpare ovx otda, 
elre €xTds TOU owmaros ovK olda, 
6 Beds oldev,— 
(c) dpwayévra Tov roodroy 
éws rplrov obpavod. 
li. (a) Kal ol6a rov rovotroy dvOpwrov,— 
(b) elre év cwpart, 
elre xwpis Tov cwuaros, © 
6 Beds oldev,— 
(c) Sre ipwdayn els Tov wapddacov xal qrovoev Appyra phuara & ovK 
efor dvOpdrp Aadfjoo. xii, 2—4. 

The rhetorical effect of a series of parallel questions is often very 
telling: e.g. 

Tls yap weroxy Stxatocdvy Kat dvoule ; 

4 ls kowwrla pwr pds oxéros ; 

rls 8é cunpuvnots Xporot wpds BeNlap; 

A Tls pepls mor pera dalorou; 

rls 5 ouvcarddects vag Geo werd eliwrdy; vi. 14—16. 

Here, side by side with the manifest parallelism, we have an 
amount of variation in terminology, in grammatical construction, and 
in general structure, which is evidently studied. We have five different 
words to express the idea of communion or relationship, and five pairs 
of words to express the contrast between good and bad. The pairs are 
coupled first by xal, then twice by mpdés, then twice by werd. The 
questions are joined together alternately by 7 and dé. All this cannot 
be fortuitous or unconscious arrangement. But that fact of course 
does not prove that it is the result of definite training in oratory. 
Somewhat similar, but not so prolonged or so variegated, are the 
argumentative questions in xii. 17, 18. 

The number of instances of alliteration is further evidence that 
sound had something to do with S. Paul’s choice of language. The 
letter which he seems to be fondest of repeating is +. 

cabws wepocever TA TWaAOhpara, 

oUrws wepioceter kal % wapdxAnors. i. 5. 
TONAH pot wappynola wpds vuas, 

WOAAH poe kavxors brép ur" 
TenA}pwuat TY Wapakdhoet, 
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vreprepiocevouas TH XapG eal rdoy TH Orbe ipdr. vii. 4. 
wacav xdpw weprocedoa els duds, 

tva év wayTl wdvrore wacay abrdpkeay Exovres 

mwepiooetnre els wav Epyov ayadby. ix. 8. 

Comp. viii. 22, ix. 5, x. 6, xiii. 2. 

Similarity of sound has also a great deal to do with the numerous 
instances of a play upon words in which the Apostle so frequently 
indulges. To us some examples of this kind of art may seem 
undignified; but they were approved by the taste of that day, and 
continued to be frequent, both in Greek and in Latin, for some 
centuries. Augustine rather tries the patience of a modern reader by 
his fondness for such things, In this letter there are a number of 


' them: e.g. 


dvaywwonere 7 kal émvywooxere. i. 13. 
ywwoKkopévn Kal dvaywwoKcouevy. iii. 2. 
dropovpevot dAN ovK eEawopotpevar. iv. 8. 
ovx éxdicagGat GAN érevdtcacOa. v. 4. 
pnder Exovres, kal wavra Karéxovres. Vi. 10. 

Comp. vii. 10, x. 5, 6, 12. 

The repetition of conjunctions (vii. 11), and of prepositions (vi. 4—8, 
xi. 23, 27, xii. 10), would perhaps have been less frequent and less 
prolonged, if S. Paul had written, instead of dictating, his letters. It 
is when he is speaking of topics which would be likely to stir his 
feelings that such things are most common; e.g. when he enumerates 
his joys or his sufferings. 

Although there is no passage in this letter which for eloquence 
could be put side by side with ch. xiii. or xv. of the First Epistle, yet 
the torrent of invective in which he sets his own xa’ynous against that 
of his Judaizing opponents, is a powerful piece of oratory. If it is 
not drawn out with conscious distribution of parts, the amount of 
arrangement which it exhibits is very remarkable. The prelude to it is 
the sarcastic commendation of the Corinthians for their unbounded 
toleration of the Judaizing teachers (xi. 19, 20); and this is effective, 
with its rapid asyndeton, and fivefold repetition of ef rs. Note the 
lead off with two compounds of xard: five would have become 
monotonous; also the duds in the first and last clauses, where it is 
wanted, and its omission in the intermediate clauses,—again to avoid 
monotony. As in the subsequent groups, we have first a more general 
statement, and then the expansion of it in detail. 

Hoéws yap dvéxecbe tiv ddppbvwy ppbvipos bytes avéxecde yap 
el Tis Uuas Karadovdotl, 
el res xateoOle, 
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ef ris Nap Bdve, 
ef ris éwalperat, 
el Tis els rpdowroy buds dépet. 

He ironically remarks that, to his shame, he must confess his 
inferiority to the Judaizers in such energetic methods,—xara driulay 
Aéyw, ws Ere Huets hoPer}xapev: and then he begins the comparison, 
first with a more general matter, and then four details arranged in a 
climax. 

év @ 5’ ay res ToAUG, ev dppociry Aéyw, TOAMO Kay. 

"EBpatol elow; xayw. 
Iopandectral elow; xdyw. 
orépua’ABpadu eiow; Kady. 

Sedxovor Xptorod elolvy; wapagdpovay Aad, Brep eyo. 

This fourth point rises far above the other three, and itself 
becomes a general consideration, under which a large number of 
details are grouped. The first four of these again seem to form a 
climax. 

dedxovos. Xprorob elalv; rapappovay AaNG, Umwep ey. 

€v xémrots wepiocorépus, 

€v pudakals repiccorépws, 

évy tArnyats vrepBadrXdvTws, 
év Oavdrots roddaxes. 

This last point is again stronger than the other three and receives 
explanation in detail. He has had a variety of experiences, any one 
of which might have cost him his life. He groups these according 
as they were caused by the violence of Jews, or of Gentiles, or of 
nature. Note the effect produced by the sound of the verbal termina- 
tions in each case. 

umd lovdalwy wevrdxcs recoepdxovra rapa ulay EdaBov, 

Tpls épaBdloOnv, drat éXOdcOnp, 

Tpls évavd-ynoa, vuxOjuepoy ev rp Bvdg wewolnxa. 

Then we have another subordinate heading, similar to év davdros 
wo\Ad«is: and under it four pairs of details show what is involved in 
it. The first three are pairs of contrasts. 

ddorroplacs wodAdKcs,— 
xwdvvos Torauwov, kwdbvos AnoTOy, 
xuvddvoas éx yévous, xivduvots e& COvav, 
xivdbvors év wore, cevdvvoars ev epnula, 
kwduvas év Oardooy, xivddvos ev Wevdadér ors. 

There is balance and resonance in what ‘foliows, but the clauses do 
not seem to be grouped under anything that precedes, except as being 
items in the evidence that he is a true minister of Christ. 
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xémry kal udx0y, ev dypumvias rodAdais, 
dv dup al Sle, év ynorelats wodAdxes, 
év Wixet kal yupydrnre. 

Here there is a blank, which forms a telling pause. To have com- 
pleted the third line with another dative and woA\dais would have 
been to sacrifice effect to uniformity. The pause indicates that the 
list of frequent trials is closed; and thus we are prepared for the 
mention of a trouble which never leaves him. This in turn is briefly 
explained ; and then the self-assertion which has been forced upon him 
is closed by a solemn declaration that God knows that it is all true. 

Xwpls ray wapexros 
h érloracls po. H Kad’ huépav 
h wéptpva wacdy rdv éexxrAnoroy. 
tls doevel, xai obx dobevd; 
rls cxavéaNrlferat, kal obx éyw rupobpat; 
el xavxacOat Set, Ta THs doOevelas pov Kavxjhoopat. 
6 Oeds xal rarhp rod xuplov Incod older, 
6 ay ebroynros els rods aldvas, 
Sre o} Wevdopar. 

The effect of this lofty flight of eloquence is heightened by contrast 
with the prosaic statement of a simple matter of fact which immedi- 
ately follows it (xi. 32, 38). 

But one needs many examples,—and J. Weiss supplies a good many 
others,—before the question, how far 8. Paul had studied oratory, can 
be answered with any certainty. 


INDEX I. 


abbreviated names, 36 

Abraham, seed of, 177 

Abraham, Testament of, 195, 237 

abrupt transitions, 50, 74, 105, 
110, 121, 141, 143, 186 

Achaia, 23 

Acta Pauli et Theklae, 234, 241, 
244 

Aeolic form, 60 

Aeschines, 131 

Aeschylus, 189 . 

affirmative or interrogative, 149, 
163, 176, 215 

Alfred the Great, 243 

alliteration, 8, 112, 130, 181, 136, 
154, 250 

almsgiving, 120, 128, 134, 211 

ambassadors, ministers as, 96 

Amen, 37 

American Revisers, 114 

anacoluthon, 113, 139 

angel of Satan, 202 

anointing, 38 

Antipas, Herod, 187 

aorist, epistolary, 43, 129, 133 

aorist, force of, 38, 70, 86, 98, 
110, 127, 162 

aorist, timeless, 98, 198 

sieht Aeyéuerva in Pauline Epp., 


Apocalypse of Paul, 237 
Apocalypses Apocryphae, 235 
‘apostle,’ 22, 131 

apostles, false, 163, 171, 208 
Apostolic Constitutions, 231 
Appian, 52, 149, 174 
Aquila, 113 

Aquinas, 203, 241 


GENERAL. 


Aretas, 187, 188 

Aristotle, 89, 180, 186, 138, 145, 
156, 168, 184, 229 

Aristophanes, 171 

arrhabo, 39 

Arrian, 141 

Artemidorus, 200 

article, inaccuracy of A.V. re- 
specting the, 46, 53, 54, 57, 
65, 71, 80 

Asia, 28 

asyndeton, 171, 175, 228 

Athanasius, 93 

Atto Vercellensis, 84, 71, 72, 99, 
108, 111, 112, 124, 182 

Augustine, 67, 103, 113, 135, 184, 
185, 200, 203, 207, 236, 240, 
251 


Babrius, 201 

Barbarossa, 181 

Barnabas, 22, 120, 129, 151 

Barnabas, Epistle of, 202 

Beet, 122 

Belial, 106 

Benediction, 231 

Bengel, 46, 51, 67, 104, 116, 123, 
137, 144, 152, 168, 171, 172, 
184, 204, 228, 231 

Bernard, Saint, 196 

Beza, 153, 159, 170, 175, 184, 201, 
203, 225, 228 

Bigg, 25, 37, 42, 138 

Blass, 36, 46, 81, 125, 175 

Briggs, 68, 77, 97, 127, 222 

broken construction, 131, 189, 
140 

‘brother,’ 22, 129, 130 ° 
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Caligula, 187 

Calvin, 47, 49, 72, 78, 117, 140, 
142, 149, 151, 156, 173, 183, 
197, 211, 241 

Celsus, 200 

changes of number, 25, 40, 225 

chapters badly divided, 41, 69, 
83 


characteristics of 8. Paul’s min- 
istry, 99 

characterizing genitive, 60 

charges against S. Paul, of levity, 
85; of over-severity, 44; of 
self-praise, 56; of preaching 
himself, 73; of being a de- 
ceiver, 102, 212; of having no 
authority, 161, 229 

Chase, 52, 72, 87, 101, 105, 107, 
119, 203 

chiasmus, 71, 101, 135, 152, 204 

Chrysostom, 29, 32, 35, 40, 49, 
52, 59, 60, 66, 67, 78, 81, 122, 
185, 136, 149, 150, 169, 184, 
203, 211, 224, 226, 228, 230, 
239 

Cicero, §2, 120, 185, 159, 170, 180, 
184, 185, 210 

cilictum, 165 

Classical Review, 105 

Clement of Alexandria, 83, 195 

Clement of Rome, 30, 141, 154, 
157, 179, 216, 232 

Clementine Homilies and Recog- 
nitions, 193 

Clementine Vulgate, 226 

collection for the poor saints, 
119 

commendatory letters, 56 

confusion between jets and duets, 
97, 109, 119, 125 

conjectural readings, 35 

conscience, 31 

Constantinopolitan Creed, 68 

Constitutions, Apostolic, 231 

Conybeare, F. 0., 230, 235 

Conybeare and Howson, 67, 198, 
201, 210, 245 

Cornelius a Lapide, 217, 228, 
232, 241 
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‘covenant,’ 58 
Coverdale, 177, 208 
‘creature,’ 94 

Cremer, 85 

Cynics, 136 

Cyprian, 185, 201, 218 
Cyril of Alexandria, 93 
Cyril of Jerusalem, 195 


Dalman, 145 

Damascus, 187, 189 

Dante, 238 

Deissmann, 29, 32, 39, 57, 109, 
124, 126, 127, 142, 148, 167, 
210 

delegates to the Corinthians, 129, 
181, 132 

dictation of letters, 57, 185, 144, 
244, 247 

Dionysius of Alexandria, 159 

Dionysius the Areopagite, 238 

Dioscorides, 200 

Divinity of Christ, 24, 73, 89, 
232 

divisions at Corinth, 216, 229, 
231 

divisions of chapters bad, 41, 69, 
83 


Ebionites, 177 

‘Ebrews’ or ‘ Hebrews,’ 177 

El Shaddai, 58 

Ellicott, 70 

Enoch, Book of, 67, 86 

Enoch, Book of the Secrets of, 
19 

Epaphroditus, 122 

Ephrem Syrus, 239 

Epiphanius, 177, 195 

epistolary aorist, 48, 129, 183 

Erasmus, 54, 140 

ethnarch, 188 

Kuripides, 115 

Eusebius, 140, 200 

Evans, T. S., 106 

excisions, proposed, from the text, 
27, 41, 98, 105, 142, 153, 186 

Expositor, 86, 120, 122, 129, 230 
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Farrar, 151, 201, 246 

Fatherhood of God, 24 

Field, 52, 83, 201 

Findlay, 151, 201, 245 

‘flesh’ in S. Paul, 35, 77, 93, 
110, 112, 146 

‘folly’ and ‘ foolishness,’ 159, 
172, 174 

Fouard, 241 
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four chapters (x.—xiii.), theory 


respecting the last, 32, 40, 41, 
48, 48, 114, 118, 121, 143, 208, 
216, 224, 227 


Galen, 168 

Gessius Florus, 180 

Gifford, 110 

Gnosticism, 75, 110, 196 

Gore, 162 

Gospel and Law contrasted, 58 

Gospel claims, 59 

Goudge, 232 

grace, 24 

gratuitous, 8, Paul’s work, 165, 
168 

oro: OC. B., 48, 69, 173, 190, 
23 


Gregory Nazianzen, 239 
Gregory the Great, 2141 
Grotius, 110, 141 


handicraft, 8. Paul’s, 166 

Harnack, 182 

Hatch, 53, 133, 187, 211 

‘hearts,’ meaning of, 57, 111 

heathenism, warning against, 105 

Hebraisms, 108, 146, 147 

Hebrews, 177 

Herod Antipas, 187 

Herodotus, 75, 180, 210 

Herveius Burgidolensis, 71, 82, 99, 
107, 110, 115, 116, 124, 127, 134 

Hesiod, 115 

Hesychius, 56 

Hippocrates, 168 

Homer, 115, 130 

homoeoteleuton, 157 

Horace, 111, 153, 155, 211, 221 

Hort, 25, 32, 66, 68, 189, 198, 211 


GENERAL, 


Ignatius, 30 

imprisonments of §. Paul, 99, 
179 : 

incest, the case of, 44, 116 

indicative or imperative, 149, 159 

interrogative or affirmative, 149, 
163, 176, 215 

Irenaeus, 72, 195, 199, 206 . 

Israelite, 176, 177 


James, M. R., 236, 237 

Jerome, 100, 167, 201, 239 

John of Antioch, 235 

Josephus, 29, 123, 130, 180, 204 

Jubilees, Book of, 94, 106, 202 

Judaizers at Corinth, 28, 56, 60, 
91, 144, 152, 161, 164 

Julius Caesar, 243 

Justin Martyr, 140, 230 


Kennedy, H. A. A., 193 
Kennedy, J. H., 40, 47, 156 
Kenosis of Christ, 127 

kiss, the holy, 229 
‘Krenkel, 201, 210, 217 


Lachmann, 199, 217 

Lanciani, 234 

Law and Gospel contrasted, 58 

legal phraseology of 8. Paul, 46, 
47, 149 

letter and spirit, 59 

Lias, 48, 67, 84, 94, 181, 189, 147, 
161, 215, 233 

Lightfoot, 26, 50, 68, 71, 83, 86, 
92, 94, 121, 198, 201, 210, 214, 
218, 220, 228, 238, 243 

‘liturgy,’ 139 

lost te of 8. Paul, 40, 42, 47, 
48, 114, 131, 151 

Lucan, 181 

Luke, 129, 133 

Luther, 45, 49, 148, 156, 171, 201 


Macedonia, 34, 51, 121, 184, 167 
majority at Corinth, the, 46, 128 
Malelas, 235 

Manichaeanism, 72, 75 

Marcus Aurelius, 75, 101 
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middle voice, 39, 67, 146, 148 

miracles in the early Church, 
208, 209 

More, Sir Thomas, 70 

Moses, 62, 63 


Napoleon, 248 
new covenant, 58 
new creature, 94 


offender at Corinth, the great, 
44, 46, 117 

Origen, 60, 72, 75, 129, 222 

oxymoron, 186 


pageant, §. Paul made to be a, 52 

Palestine relief fund, 119, 213 

Paley, 119, 168, 180 

paradise, 195, 237 

paronomasia, 32, 49, 57, 76, 86, 
103, 149, 153, 197 

participles in irregular construc- 
tion, 118, 139, 140, 165 

Pauli, 948 

perfect, force of the Greek, 164, 
204 


personal appearance of 8. Paul, 
151, 234 

Philo, 106, 147, 179, 194 

Philopatris, 235 

philosophical language in S. Paul, 
225 


Plato, 70, 76, 85, 89, 116, 136, 
140, 145, 159, 166, 168, 169, 
170, 181, 212, 215 

Plautus, 249 

play upon words, 32, 49, 57, 76, 86, 
1038, 115, 141, 149, 153, 197, 251 

Pliny the Elder, 162, 242 

Pliny the Younger, 207 

Plummer, O., 243 


Plumptre, E. H., 129, 151, 160, 
241 


_ plural and singular interchanged, 


25, 40, 225 
Plutarch, 135, 145, 228, 243 
Polybius, 29, 205 
Polycarp, 57, 79, 130 
poverty at Jerusalem, 120 
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pregnant construction, 38 

Primasius, 108, 112, 114, 204, 
225, 239, 241 

primitive error in the text, 55, 
66, 109, 165, 190 

probation after death, 89 

Psalms of Solomon, 106, 135, 196 

punctuation, questions of, 84, 
85, 90, 113, 117, 121, 131, 
139, 155, 172 


quotations, mixed, 57, 107, 108 
quotations by S. Paul from his 
opponents, 164, 167, 210, 225 


Ramsay, 103, 151, 180, 202, 234, 
244 


Rapture of 8. Paul to heaven, 
92, 187, 189, 235 

Rendall, 120 

repetition of words, 25, 58, 99, 
113, 131, 184, 136, 139, 181, 
251 

Resurrection, 8. Paul’s ideas of, 


84, 85 
rhetoric of 8, Paul, 80, 97, 106, 
246 
Rickaby, 241 
Robertson, F. W., 198, 201 
Robinson, J. A., 141, 232 
rods, beating with, 99, 180 
Roman army, 147 
Roman triumph, 52 


Salutation, 24, 229, 230 

Sanday, 22, 299, 232 

Sanday and Headlam, 24, 89, 96, 
97, 110 

Satan, 49, 72, 161, 171, 202 

Satan, Pauline names for, 172 

Schtirer, 188 

seals, 38 

Second Advent, 79, 85, 86, 88, 


113, 160 
Seneca, 66, 67, 75, 82, 203 
Septuagint, 54, 60, 62, 84, 91, 
108, 109, 115, 128, 133, 137, 
138, 147, 151, 169, 193, 204, 
217, 248 
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Shaddai, 58 

Shakespeare, 95 

shipwrecks of S. Paul, 180 

Sibylline Oracles, 107, 237 

Silvanus (Silas), 36, 129 

singular and plural interchanged, 
25, 40, 225 

Socrates, 166 

Solomon, Psalms of, 106, 135 

Sophists, 166 

Sophocles, 158, 178 

Sozomen, 236, 237 

stake in the flesh, 200 

Stanley, 36, 64, 97, 148, 178, 189, 
204 


Stead, 36 

Stoicism, 31, 75, 82, 186, 185 

stripes, 99 

Suetonius, 243 

sufferings of §. Paul, 28, 74, 99, 
178, 183, 206 

Suicer, 52, 56, 165 

Symmachus, 70, 169 

sympathy of S. Paul, 26, 27, 30, 
38, 58, 211, 215 


tables of stone, 57, 60 

Tatian, 51 

Tertullian, 44, 45, 68, 81, 137, 
158, 182, 195, 200, 218, 230, 
239, 240 

Testament of Abraham, 195 

Testament of the Lord, 230 

Testaments of the XII, Patriarchs, 
106, 184, 196 

text, primitive error in, 55, 66, 
109, 165, 190; proposed exci- 
sions from, 27, 41, 93, 105, 142, 
153, 186 

Thackeray, 147, 161 

Thanksgiving, 24, 51, 141 

Theodoret, 33, 36, 39, 40, 41, 47, 
50, 51, 57, 78, 95, 104, 133, 152, 
157, 160, 170, 179, 189, 194, 
203, 220, 225 

Theodotion, 143 

Theophylact, 240, 241 

third heaven, 195, 237 
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Thomas Aquinas, 203, 241 

thorn for the fiesh, 200, 239 

Thucydides, 116, 184 

Tiberius, 187 

Timothy, 28, 44, 112, 117, 168, 
214 

Tischendorf, 235 

title of the Epistle, 21 

Titus, 30, 31, 49, 51, 118, 115, 
118, 125, 181, 213 

Trench, 59, 94, 95, 100, 145, 165, 
209 

Trinitarian doctrine, 24, 65, 68, 
231 

Troas, 49, 50 

‘try’ and ‘prove,’ 223 

Tyndale, 149, 177, 208 


veil on Moses, 62, 63 
Virgil, 204 

Visio Pauli, 194, 235 
visions of 8. Paul, 192, 197 


- visit of Timothy to Corinth, sup- 


posed, 214 

visits of 8. Paul to Corinth, 34, 
40, 42 

visits of Titus to Corinth, 125, 218 

Vitellius, 187 

Vulgate, 30, 49, 54, 67, 68, 88, 94, 
98, 126, 181, 136, 146, 149, 162, 
179, 197 


Waite, 38, 128, 153 

‘we,’ meaning of, in §, Paul, 25, 
40, 81, 225 

Weiss, B., 185 

Weiss, J., 246, 253 

Westcott, 23, 59, 108, 178, 208 

Wetstein, 145, 149 

Wiclif, 202, 224 

Wisdom, 8. Paul’s knowledge of 
the Book of, 46, 148, 161, 217, 
227, 248 

words, play upon, 32, 49, 57, 76, 
ones 115, 141, 149, 158, 197, 


Xenophon, 113, 175, 180, 184 
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Words in thick type are found in the LXX. Words marked * are in 
the N. T. peculiar to this Epistle; and such words are included 
in the index, even when there is no note on them in the com- 


mentary. 


*dBapys, xi. 9 

"ABpadp, xi. 22 

&yaQds, v. 10, ix. 8 

*dryavaxrnots, vii. 11 

dyarnrol, vii. 1, xii. 19 

dyyedos (gwréds), xi. 14; (Zarava), 
xii. 7 

dysor, of, i. 1, xiii. 12 

dycov didnua, xiii. 12 


s, i. 12 
a , vii 1 
dweuy, 1 8 


dyvés, vii. 11, xi. 2 

*dyvérns, vi. 6, xi. 8 

*aypunvla, vi. 5, xi. 27 

&beddés, i. 1, 8, ii. 13, viii. 18, 
22, ix. 3, 5, xii. 18 

adixhoas, 6, vii. 12 

ddexnGels, 6, vii. 12 

GSuxla, xii. 13 

G&Soxuos, xiii. 5, 6, 7 

*d5porys, viii. 20 

aloyivn, iv. 2 

ain oaderitar, x. 5 

alovios, iv. 17, 18, v. 1 

alévos rovrou (6 Geos rod), iv. 4 

é&xalapola, xi. 21 

d&xatacracta, vi. 5, xii. 20 

aér\}Oaa Xpiorod, xi. 10 

é\Ad (repeated), vii. 11 

Gn’ F, 1. 18 

Gos, xi. 4, 8 


duerauérnros, vii. 10 
*&uerpos, x. 18, 15 
évaywooKey, i. 13, iii. 2, 15 
a&vaykn, vi. 4, ix. 7, xii. 10 
dvayvwors, iii. 14 
*évaxadvrrey, iii, 14, 18 
dvatraverGat, vii. 13 
*dvexdutyynros, 1x. 15 

dveots, ii. 12, vii. 5, viii. 13 
avéxerOar, xi. 1, 4, 19, 20 
évopla, vi. 14 

dvriucbla, vi. 18 
*drapacxevacros, ix. 4 
*daetrrov, iv. 2 

admurros, iv. 4, vi. 14, 15 
drddérns, viii. 2, ix. 11, 13 
*dxro wépvot, viii. 10, ix. 2 
&troxdAviris, xii. 1, 7 
*dadxpysa, i, 9 

émodoyla, vii. 11 (Wisd. vi. 10 


dwécrodos, i. 1, xi. 18, xii. 12 

atrotdao oer Oar, ii. 13 

Grrorépows, xiii. 10 (Wisd. v. 22 
only) 

*Apéras, xi, 32 

Gpxetv, xii. 9 

“dppdfter Oar, xi. 2 
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_Sppaféy, i. 22, v. 5 

*Appyros, xii. 4 

dcfiyaa, xii. 21 

doBéven, xi. 80, xii. 
xiii, 4 


xiii. 3, 4, 9 
dotevis, x. 10 
domdterGar, xiii. 12 
Greve, iii. 7, 13 
Grupa, vi. 8, xi. 21 
ratydter, iv. 4 
*abdalperos, viii. 3, 17 
avfdvey, ix. 10, x. 15 
abrdpKea, ix. 8 

tordavat, xii. 8 

oppy, v. 12, xi. 12 

nd , xi. 1, 17, 21 
dopey, xi. 16, 19, xii. 6, 11 
*Axala, i. 1, ix. 2, xi. 10 
‘axepowolynros, Vv. 1 


ophcotan, j i. 15, 17 
poors, ix. 10 
*BuOds, xi. 25 


yévos, xi. 26 

ylverOar, i. 19, 
21, vi. 14, viii. 

yiveoKay, iii. 
vili. 9, xiii, 6 
jovos, vill. 8 

yvopn, viii. 10 

yroplley, viii. 1 

yoots, ii. 14, iv. 6, vi. 6, viii. 
7, x. 5, xi. 6 


ili. 7, v. 17, 
14, xii. 11 


*Aayuacxnybs, xi. 32 
t, v. 20, viii. 4, x. 2 
Sefids, vi. 7 
Sebrepos, i. 15, xiii. 
Std Totro, iv. a vii. 18, xiii, 10 


5, 9, 10, 
do-Gevety, xi. 21, 29, xii. 10, 


2, v. 16, 21, 
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Svabyxn, iii. 6, 14 

Starxovla, iii. z, 8, 9, iv. 1, v. 
18, vi. 3, viii. 4, ix. 1, 12, 
13, xi. 8 

Sudxovos, iii. 6, vi. 4, xi. 15, 23 

SraOelpay, iv. 16 

Soxipdfev, vill. 8, 22, xili. 5 

Boxyun, ii. 9, viii. 2, ix. 13, 
xiii. 3 

Sok x. 18, xiii. 7 

*Sé08,. xi. 13 

*Sodotv, iv. 2 

"Borns, ix. 7 

Suvdpes, xii. 12 

Sivapw, xard, vili. 3 

Stvapiy, , vill. 3 

Sivauy, ri eg i. 8 

ddvapus G¢00,, vi. 7, 

divayus Too xpioTod, xil. 9 

Suvareivy, ix. 8, xili. 3 

*Svrdnypla, vi. 8 


*EBpatos, xi. 22 

bye(pav, i. 9, iv. 14, v. 15 

dyxatahe(mewy, iv. 9 

“Evens xi. 82 

, ve 

dea, iii. 18, iv. 4 

eldcxpla, i, 12, ii. 27 (a variant 
in Wisd. Vil. 25) 

*eloSéxer Oar, vi. 17 

are...clre, i, 6, v. 9, 10, 18, 
viii. 23, xii. 2, 3 

*éxdaravGcba, xii. 15 

*écdnuely, v. 6, 8, 9 

&cSukety, x. 6 

exSlknots, vii. 11 

ékdSvew, v. 4 - 

é&xAnota, i. 1, viii. 1, 18, 19, 
23, 24, xi. 8, 28, xii. 18 

ixrés, xii, 2 

*ixdoPetv, x. 9 

*Aarrovety, viii. 15 

*éhadpla, i. 17 

Yevbepla, iii. 17 

Dxltay, i. 10, 18, v. 11, viii 
5, xiil. . 

&B8érkis, viii. 24 

*évydnuety, v. 6, 8, 9 
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tvStocacGa, v. 3 

évepyetv, i. 6, iv. 12 

évxaxety, iv. 1, 16 

*évxplvew, x. 12 

évouxeiy, vi. 16 

*évwepimareiv, vi. 16 

*éyruroty, iii. 7 * 

&arargy, xiii. 3 

*étaropetaOa, i. 8, iv. 8 

s, v. 13 

étéy, xii. 4 

e€ovlevetv, x. 10 

&ovela, x. 8, xiii. 10 

drayyeAla, i. 20, vii. 1 

éralperOar, x. 5, x1. 20 

*hraxovev, vi. 2 

*érevivoac0a, Vv. 2, 4 

émtBapeiy, li. 5 

éwl-yeos, V. 1 

émywooKey, i. 13, 14, vi. 9, 
xiii. 5 

émekla, x. 1 

éruro€ety, v. 2, ix. 14 

*éwinbOynots, vii. 7, 11 

*érioxnvoty, xii. 9 

érloracis, xi. 28 

émicrodal ovvorarixal, iii. 1 

émurayy, viii. 8 

éwureXetv, vii. 1, viii. 6, 11 

*trurupta, ii. 6 (Wisd. iii. 10 only) 

értxopnyetv, ix. 10 

épeBlfew, ix. 2 

ép:Ola, xii. 20 

*érepotuyev, vi. 14 

éroluws Exe, xii, 14 

edayyéAvov, ii. 12, iv. 3, 4, viii. 
18, ix. 18, x. 14, xi. 4, 7 

eddpeoros, v. 9 (Wisd. iv. 10, 
ix. 10 only) 

edSoxety, v. 8, xii. 10 


evdoyla, ix. 5, 6 
edxpbcdexros, Vi. 2, viii. 12 
*etpnula, vi. 8 

etodSla, ii. 15 

*épixveio Oar, x. 18, 14 


{iAos, vii. 7, ll, ix. 2, xi. 2, 
xii. 20 
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Lyprody, vii. 9 


*ndtcra, xii. 9, 15 
juepar. xuplov quay Inoob, i. 14 
*hvixa, iii. 15, 16 
qrracdat, xii. 13 


Oappetv, v. 6, 8, vii. 16, x. 1, 2 

GAnua Geod, i. 1, viii. 5 

Ocds Lav, iii. 3 

Geod fHAros, xi. 2 

Geoi, Tov, % elAckpivia, 1. 12 

Orns, i. 4, 8, ii. 4, iv. 17, vi. 
4, vii. 4, viii. 2, 13 

Ovyrds, iv. 11, v. 4 

OpapBever, li. 14 

Ovpa, ii. 12 


Wudrys, xi. 6 
*ixavérnys, ili. 5 
ixavodv, iii. 6 
*tXapés, ix. 7 
lodrys, viii. 13, 14 
"IopanArclrys, xi. 22 
txvos, xii. 18 


*xaOalpeors, x. 4, 8, xiii. 10 

Ka06, viii, 12 

kaw? xrlows, Vv. 17 

kawvég, iii. 6, v. 17 

Kady, Td, wovety, xiii. 7 

*xdAvppa, iii. 13, 14, 15, 16 

Kados, Xi. 4 

Kkayev, x. 13, 15, 16 

*xarnXevew, ll. 17 

Ka’ trepBoAry, i. 8, iv. 17 

Kara afystay, xi. 21 

Kata To yeypappévov, iv. 18 

xara Gedy, vii. 9, 10, 11 

xara, Kbpiov, Xi. 17 

Kata mpdocwmov, x. 1, 7 

xara odpxa, i. 17, v. 16, x. 2, 8 

karaBddAeyv, iv. 9 

*xaraBapeiv, xii. 16 

xaraSovAody, xi. 20 

KaTaoyxvvey, Vil. 14 

*xardxpiots, iii. 9, vil. 3 

kaTraAaAid, xii. 20 (Wisd. i. 
11 only) 
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karadAay?, v. 18, 19 

katadAdooeyv, v. 18, 19, 20 

*xaravapkgy, xi. 9, xii. 13, 14 

karan(vew, ii. 7, v. 4 

katrapyety, iii. 7, 11, 13, 14 

kataprifey, xiii. 11 

*xarapricts, xiii. 9 

karévaytt, ii. 17, xii. 19 

Karepydfeo Gar, iv. 17, v. 5, vii. 
10, 11, ix. 11, xii. 12 

katreoOley, xi. 20 

karéxey, vi. 10 

*xaromrpltecOat, iii, 18 

kavxdo@a, v. 12, vii. 14, ix. 
2, x. 8, 18, 15, 16, 17, xi. 
12, 16, 18, 30, xii. 1, 5, 6, 9 

kavxnynpa, i. 14, v. 12, ix. 8 

Kavynovs, 1. 12, vii. 4, 14, vill. 
24, xi. 10, 17 

xevov, elg, vi. 1 

xkAlpa, xi, 10 

Kowovla, vi. 14, viii. 4, ix. 18, 
xiii. 13 

xotvevds, i. 7, viii. 23 

xodaglfew, xil. 7 

kplvey, ii. 1, v. 14 

xrlois, v. 17 


xupoty, ii, 8 
Aeroupyla, ix. 12 
Xr s, xi. 26 


AvWdLey, xi. 25 
MOvos, iii. 3 
AoylLeoGar, iii. 5, v. 19, x. 2, 
7, 11, xi. 5, xii. 6 
, x. 5 
Auretv, ii. 2, 4, 5, vi. 10, vii. 
8, 9, 11 
Avan, ii. 1, 3, 7, vii. 10, ix. 7 


a 


perapéieobar, vil. 8 

perapoppoiabas, ili. 18 

peracxnuariferdas, xi. 18, 14, 
15 


*peroxy, vi. 14 


INDEX II. GREEK. 


pr) wos, ii. 7, ix. 4, xii. 20 
*poAvopos, vii. 1 
*popacGar, vi. 3, viii. 20 


vacg, vi. 16 

véxpwots, iv. 10 
oretat, vi. 5, xi. 27 

vonpa, ii, 11, iii. 14, iv. 4, x. 
5, xi. 

vov, dro rod, v. 16 

vuv(, villi. 11, 22 

*yuxOnpepoy, Xi. 25 


éSourropia, xi. 26 
éSvppos, vil. 7 
olxodou3j, v. 1, x. 8, xii. 19, - 
xiii. 10 
olxripyds, i. 3 
Suohoyla. ix. 13 
SrAa, vi. 7, x. 4 
érracta, xii. 1 
Soris, viii. 10, ix. 11 
éorpdxivos, iv. 7 
otxérs, i. 23, v. 16 
ovx(, iii, 8 


édeXay, xii. 11, 14 
vy, xi. 1 
Sdus, xi. 3 


*éxbpopa, x. 4 
éWovoy, xi. 8 


mwadaés, iii. 14 

wWavrokpdarep, vi. 18 

wapd Stvayiy, viii. 8 

*rapa play, xi. 24 

wapakxadeiy, i. 4, 6, ii, 7, vil. 6 

twapaKAjors, i. 3—7, vii. 4, 7, 18 

*rapautixa, iv. 17 

jwapadpovety, xi. 23 

wapexros, Xi. 28 

twapovola, vii. 6, 7 

twappnota, iii. 12, vii. 4 

waThnp Tay olkrippay, i. 8 

*aréyns, ix. 9 

*qrevrd Kis, Xi. 24 

mwerolOnors, i. 15, iii. 4, viil. 
22, x. 2 P 

mepraipety, ili. 1 

mweprooe(a,, Vili. 2, x. 15 


* 
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meprooeveay, i. 5, iii. 9, iv. 15, 
vill. 2, 7, ix. 8, 12 
mepioeds, ix. 1 
wepocotépws, i. 12, ii. 4, vii. 
18, 15, xi, 23, xii. 15 
*xépuat, viii, 10, ix. 2 
mudgfev, xi. 32 
aloris, i. 24, iv. 13, v. 7, viii. 
7, x. 15, xiii. 5 
maf, iii. 38 
wXeloves, ot, ii. 6, iv. 15, ix. 2 
wKeovextety, il. 11, vii. 2, xii. 
17, 18 
wheovesia, ix. 5 
wouty 76 Kaddy, xill. 7 
wodhol, of, ii. 17 
Tpaypa, vii. 11 
| TpavTns, x 
| apecBevew, Vv. 20 
*wpoatpeto bat, ix. 7 
| *mpoapapravey, xii. 21, xiil. 2 
*mrpoevdpxecOat, viii. 6, 10 
mpoemaryyédAea Pat, ix. 5 
Tpobupla, viii, 11, 12, 19, ix. 2 
*wpoxaraprivew, ix. 5 
_MpooKat os, iv. 18 
*xpookorn, vi. 3 
mpéowov, i. 11, ii. 10, iii. 7, 
13, 18, iv. 6, v. 12, viii. 24, 
x. 1, 7, xi. 20 
_Tparov, Vili. 5 
Bisel og viii. 9 
mTo Os, Vi 
arupoto bat, xi, 29 
awepovy, ili. 14 


PaBSlfev, xi. 25 


*capyavn, Xi. 33 
apxixés, i. 12, x. 4 
edpxwos,, iii. 3 
odp§, i. M, iv. 11, v. 16, vii. 
1, 5, x. 2, 3, xi. 18, xii. 7 
Daravas, a 4, xi. 14, xii. 7 
ta, Xil. 
cnevSeXferfos, xi, 29 
*ornnvos, v. 1, 4 (Wisd. ix. 15 
only 
“onsho , xii. 7 


oxoprifey, ix, 9 

codla capKxn, i . 12 

oréppa, ix. 10, “xi, 22 
omhayXva, vi. 12, vii. 15 
omépos, ix. 1 

*erovdatos, viii. 17, 22 
ra vii. 11, 12, viii. 7, 8, 


*orevoxwpetobar, iv. 8, vi. 12 

orevoxwpla, vi. 4, xii. 10 

otparela, x. 4 

~rrpareber dan, x. 8 

*ovhav, x. 8 

*cuudwrynots, Vi. 15 

*cvvatooréXew, xii . 18 

ouvelSynors, i. 12, iv. 2, v. 11 

ouvéxdnpos, viii. 19 

aouvepyos, i. 24, villi. 23 

ouvéxe, v. 14 

cuvicravey, iii. 1, iv. 2, v. 12, 
vi. 4, 11, 12, 18, xii, 11 

*cuvxaradects, Vi. 16 

ovvxplvey, x. 12 

gTeVOxt, li. 4 

sourweumrew, viii. 18, 22 

Touvumoupye,, i, 11 

*ovorarixés, iii. 1 

odpaylfey, i. 22 

gw Sdmevor, ol, iil. 15 

owppoveiv, v. 18 


Tatrevds, vii. 6, x. 1 
rate.votv, xi. 7, xii. 21 
redetobar, xii. 9 

tépara, xii. 12 

vol\pav, x. 2, 12, xi. 21 
tplrov robro, xii. 14, xiii. 1 
Tpwas, ii 

tvddotbv, iv. 4 


UBprs, xii. 10 

tbraxor, vii. 15, x. 5, 6 

> mipxey, Vili. 17, xi. 16 

a Omep, xi. 23 

*irep vTws, Xi. 23 

te Ay, i. 8, iv. 7, 17, xii. 7 
TUmepexewa, x. 16 

a umepexrelvew, x. 14 

*UrepNlay, xi. 5, xii. 11 
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Umepmepocebew, vii. 4 

brryKoos, ii. 9 

tropovi, i. 6, vi. 4, xii. 12 

Uréoracis, ix. 4, xi, 17 

vroray?, ix. 13 

to-repelv, xi. 5, 8, xii. 11 

torépnpa, viil. 13, 14, ix. 12, 
xi. 9 


oy, xi. 7 
Pada x. 5 
pavépwats, iv. 2 
elSeo Pat, i. 23, xii. 6, xiii, 2 
*hecdopévws, 1x. 6 
Odvey, x. 14 
Belper, vil. 2, xi. 3 


dirAnua ayov, xiii. 12 
Prroripetoba, v. 9 


ooey, xi. 10 
poveiy, xiii. 11 


r 
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, Pedvepos, xi. 19 
*guvolwots, xii. 20 
*huotiopés, iv. 4, 6 


xapa, i. a 24, ii. 3, vii. 4, 
13, Viii. 

Xapus, i. a. 12, 15, ii. 14, iv. 
15, vi. 1, &o. 

Xapio pe, i, 11 

Xetporoveiy, viii. 19 

xopnyetv, 1x. Pgs 

Xpynorerns, vi. 6 

Xproros "Tnots, i, 1, 19, iv. 5 

xopey, vil. 2 

xwpls, xi. 28, xii. 3 


- 


yevdadeAgos, xi. 26 
sevdamboroXos,, xi. 13 
ih ae a xii. 20 

VXOS, Xi. 27 
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CAMBRIDGE SERIES FOR SCHOOLS 
AND TRAINING COLLEGES. 
Volumes of the latter series are marked by a dagger +. 
COMPLETE LISP 


GREEK 


Work 
Prometheus Vinctus 
Aves—Plutus— Ranae 
Nubes, Vespae 
Acharnians 


Olynthiacs 
Philippics 1, 11, 111 
Alcestis 
Hecuba 
Helena 
Heraclidae 
haber Furens 
ippolytus 
Iphigeneia in Aulis 
Medea 
Orestes 
Phoenissae 
Book I 
» Vv 
» IV, VI, VIH, IX 
» IX 1—89 
Odyssey Ix, X 
- XXI 
” XI 


Iliad v1, XXII, XXIII, XXIV 


Iliad 1x and x 
Somnium, Charon, etc. 
Menippus and Timon 
Apologia Socratis 
Crito, Euthyphro 
Protagoras 
Demosthenes 
Gracchi 

Nicias 

Sulla 

Timoleon 


Editor Price 
Rackham 2/6 
Green 3/6 each 
Graves 3/6 each 

98 3/- 
Glover 2/6 
G. A. Davies 2/6 
Hadley 2/6 
Hadley 2/6 
Pearson 3/6 
Pearson 3/6 
Gray & Hutchinson 2/- 
Hadley a|- 
Headlam 2/6 

” 2/6 
Wedd 4/6 
Pearson 4l- 
Sleeman 4l- 
Shuckburgh 3/- 

. 4l- each 

9” a/ 6 
Edwards 3/6 ei 

” 2[° 
Nairn a|- 
Edwards a/- cach 

awson 2/6 
Heitland 3/6 
Mackie 3/6 
Adam 3/6 

“ 2/6 each 
J-& A.M. Adam = 4/6 
Holden 4? 

rT) 5/ = 

99 6/ . 

re 6/- 
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Auther Work Editer . Price 
Sophocles Oedipus Tyrannus jebh 4l- 
Thucydides Book III pratt 5/- 

9 Book VI ” 6/ = 
<5 Book VII Holden 5l- 
Xenophon Agesilaus Hailstone 3/6 
‘ Anabasis I-I! Pretor al- 
re - I, I, Iv, V i al- each 
or na 11, VI, VII 2/6 each 
+ = és I, Il, I1I, 1V, V, VI Edwards 1/6 each 
(With complete vocabularies) 
- Hellenics 1-11 is 3/6 
” Cyropaedeia I Shuckburgh 2/6 
os 99 i ” 2|- 
ae ‘s III, IV, V Holden 5[- 
1 99 VI, VII, VII 99 5/- 
‘5 Memorabilia 1, 11 Edwards 2/6 each 
LATIN 
The volumes marked * contain vocabularies 
Bede . Eccl. History 111, IV Mayor & Lumby 7/6 
Cacsar De Bello G 
Com. 1, ITI, VI, VIUI Peskett 1/6 each 
o» II-It, and VII ‘i al- each 
» I-III ” 3l- 
99 99 Iv-V 1/6 
or 4 » I, 1,1I,IV, V,VI, VU Shuckbargh 1/6 each 
os De Bello Gallico. Bk I -I9 
(With vocabulary only: no notes) 
‘ig De Bello Gallico. Bk vu -(8 
(Zext only) 
‘ De Bello Civili. Com. 1 Peskett 3/- 
ss Com. UI “s 2/6: 
Cicero Actio Prima in C. Verrem Cowie 1/6 

- De Amicitia, De Senectute Reid 3/6 eack 

- De Officiis. Bk 111 Holden a/- 

Si Pro Lege Manilia Nicol 1/6 

a Div. in Q. Caec. et Actio 

Prima in C. Verrem Heitland & Cowie 3/- 

a Ep. ad Atticum. Lib. 11 Pretor 3/- 

a Orations against Catiline Nicol 2/6 
ks oa In Catilinam I Flather 1/6 

- Philippica Secunda Peskett 3/6 

- Pro Archia Poeta Reid HP 

” » Balbo 2 1/6 

nA » Milone Reid 2/6 

iy » Murena Heitland 3/- 

re » Plancio Holden 4/6 

. », Roscio Nicol 2/6 

‘s Sulla Reid 3/6 

oy Somnium Scipionis Pearman a(- 
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Author 


“Cornelius Nepos Four parts 


*Erasmus 


LATIN continued 


Work Editor Price 
Shuckburgh 1/6 cach 
Colloquia Latina G. M. ena 1/6 
Colloquia Latina -[9 
(With vocabulary only: no notes) 
Altera Colloquia Latina 1/6 
Epistles. Bk1 Shuck burgh 2/6 
Odes and Epodes Gow 5/- 
Odes. Books 1, 11 a[- each 
»  Bookst, Iv; Epodes , a 1/6 cack 
Satires. Book | ‘ 2- 
29 » id 2/- 
Satires Duff 5/- 
Book I H. J. Edwards /n the Press 
ae | Conway 2/6 
» IV, XXVII Stephenson 2/6 4 
» Vv Whibley 2/6 
» VI Marshall 2/6 
‘ec AX Anderson 2/6 
XXI, XXII Dimsdale 2/6 each 
we ,, (adapted from) Story of the Kingsof Rome G. M. Edwards 1/6 
(With vocabulary only: no motes) -/8 
Horatius and other Stories ___,, tH 
"19 


(With vocabulary only: no notes) 


Pharsalia. Bk 1 Heitland & Haskins 1/6 
De Bello Civili. Bk vir Postgate a/- 
Books 111 and v Duff 2/- each 
Fasti. Book vI Sidgwick 1/6 
Metamorphoses, Bk I Dowdall 1/6 
Bk vill Summers 1/6 

Phaethon and other stories G. M. Edwards 1/6 
Selections from the Tristia Simpson 1/6 
Fables. Bks I and 1 Flather 1/6 
Epidicus Gray - 
Stichus Fennell 3/6 
Trinummus Gra 3/6 
Letters. Book vr Du 2/6 
Alexander in India Heitland & Raven 3/6 
Catiline Summers a/- 
Jugurtha ‘5 2/6 
icola and Germania Stephenson 3/- 
Histories. Bk I Davies 2/6 
és Bk III Summers 2/6 
Hautontimorumenos Gray 3/- 
Aeneid 1 to XII Sidgwick 1/6 each 
o> 1, 11, 101,V,V1,IX,X,X1, XII, 1/6 each 
Bucolics nm 1/6 
Georgics I, 11, and III, IV is a]- each 
Complete Works, Vol. 1, Text ,, 3/6 
" Vol. 11, Notes ,, 4/6 

Opera Omnia B. H. Kennedy 3/6 
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FRENCH 
The volumes marked * contain vocabularies 
Asthor Work Editor 
About Le Roi des Montagnes Ropes 
Balzac Le Médecin de Campagne  Payen Payne 
*Biart Quand j’étais petit, Pts 1, 11 Boielle 
Boileau L’Art Poétique Nichol Smith 
Corneille Polyeucte Braunholtz 
‘s Le Cid ve 
De Bonnechose Lazare Hoche Colbeck 
* Bertrand du Guesclin Leathes 
- ” »» Part 11 oe 
D’Harieville Le Vieux Célibataire Masson 
Delavigne Louis XI Eve 
‘3 Les Enfants d’Edouard ae 
De Lamartine Jeanne d’Arc Clapin & Ropes 
De Vigny Canne de Jonc Eve 
*Dumas La Fortune de D’Artagnan Ropes 
*Enault Le Chien du Capitaine Verrall 
99 99 99 
(With vocabulary only: no notes) 
Erckmann-Chatrian La Guerre Clapin 
Pr Waterloo, Le Blocus Ropes 
< Madame Thérése =" 
* Histoire d’un Conscrit a 
Gautier Voyage en Italie (Selections) Payen Payne 
Guizot Discours sur ]’Histoire de la 
Révolution d’Angleterre Eve 
Hugo Les Burgraves  ~ - 

PP Selected Poems e 
Lemercier Frédégonde et Brunehaut Masson 
*Malot Remi et ses Amis Verrall 
ae Remi en Angleterre ” 
Merimée Colomba (Aédridged) Ropes 
Michelet Louis XI & Charles the Bold _,, 
Molitre Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme Clapin 

es L’ Ecole des Femmes Saintsbury 

‘* Les Précieuses ridicules Braunholtz 

99 ” (Abridged edttion) ry) 

” Le Misanthrope a 

- L’Avare * 
“Perrault Fairy Tales Rippmann 

9? 99 99 99 
(With vocabulary only: no notes) 
Piron La Métromanie Masson 
Ponsard Charlotte Corday Ropes 
Racine Les Plaideurs Braunholtz 

99 99 ( Abridg ea edition) 9 

” Athalie Eve 
Saintine Picciola Ropes 
Sandeau Mdlle de la Seigliére 9 
Scribe & Legouvé Bataille de Dames Bull 
Scribe Le Verre d’Eau Colbeck 
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FRENCH continued 


Author Work Editor Price 
Sédaine Le Philosophe sans le savoir Bull a]- 
Souvestre Un Philosophe sous les Toits Eve a/- 

s Le Serf & Le Chevrierde Lorraine Ropes a|- 
*Souvestre Le Serf Ropes { ‘° 
9 9 ” “19 
(With vocabulary only: no notes) 
Spencer A Primer of French Verse 3/- 
Stael,Mmede Le Directoire Masson & Prothero 2/- 
- Dix Années d’Exi] (Book 11 
chapters 1—8) o 2/- 
Thierry Lettres sur l’histoire de 
France (XIII—XxXIv) ‘a 2/6 
0” Récits des Temps Mérovin- 
giens, I—I1I Masson & Kopes 3/- 
Voltaire Histoire du Siécle de Louis 
XIV, in three parts Masson & Prothero 2/6 each 
Xavier de aa eune Sibérienne. Maseen 1/6 
Maistre it heraee dela Cité Postel 
GERMAN 
The volumes marked * contain vocabularies 
*andersen Eight Stories Rippmann 2/6 
Benedix Dr Wespe Breul 3l- 
Freytag Der Staat Friedrichs des 
Grossen Wagner 2/- 
” Die Journalisten Eve 2/6 
Goethe Knabenjahre (1749-1761) | Wagner & Cartmell te 
a Hermann und Dorothea an $s 3/6 
és Iphigenie auf Tauris Breul 3/6 
*Grimm Twenty Stories Rippmann 3f- 
Gutzkow Zopf und Schwert Wolstenholme if 
Hacklinder Der geheime Agent Milner Barry 3/- 
Hauff Das Bild des Kaisers Breul 3/- 
$s Das Wirthshaus im Spessart Schlottmann 
& Cartmell 3/- 
- Die Karavane Schlottmann 3/- 
© Der Scheik von Alessandria Rippmann 3/6 
Immermann Der Oberhof er 3/- 
*Klee Die deutschen Heldensagen Wolstenholme 3/- 
Kohlrausch Das Jahr 1813 Cartmell a/- 
Lessing Minna von Barnhelm Wolstenholme 3/- 
Lessing & Gellert Selected Fables Breul 3/- 
Raumer Der erste Kreuzzug Wagner a/- 
Riehl Culturgeschichtliche 
Novellen Wolstenholme 3/- 
see Die Ganerben & Die Ge 
rechtigkeit Gottes ” - 
Sehiller Wilhelm Tell ; Breuj 2/6 
a ° (Abridged edition) = 56 
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GERMAN continued 


Author Work Editor Price 
Schiller Geschichte des dreissigjah- 
rigen Kriegs. Book. Breul 3/- 
a Maria Stuart a 3/6 
‘i Wallenstein I. * 3/6 
ei Wallenstein ITI. 3/6 
Sybel Prinz Eugen von Savoyen Quiggi 2/6 
Uhland Ernst, Herzog von Schwaben Wolstenholme 3/6 
German Dactylic Poetry Wagner 3/- 
Ballads on German History - al- 
SPANISH 
Cervantes La Ilustre Fregona &c. Kirkpatrick 3/6 
Le Sage & Isla Los Ladrones de Asturias Kirkpatrick 3/- 
Galdés Trafalgar i 4[- 
ENGLISH 
Historical Ballads Sidgwick 1/6 
Old Ballads - 1/6 
Bacon sed - the we of " 
ing Henry um 3/- 
7 Essays Wat 3/6 
a New Atlantis G. C. M. Smith 1/6 
Burke American Speeches Innes 3/- 
Chaucer Prologue and Knight’s Tale M. Bentinck-Smith 2/6 
i Clerkes Tale and Squires Tale Winstanley 2/6 
Cowley Prose Works Lumby 4l- 
Defoe Robinson Crusoe, Part I Masterman a|- 
Earle Microcosmography West 3/- & 4]- 
Goldsmith Traveller and Deserted Village Murison 1/6 
Gray Poems Tovey 4l- 
T 5, Ode on the Spring and The Bard _,, 8d. 
Lae Ode on the Spring and The Elegy ,, 8d. 
Kingsley The Heroes E. A. Gardner 1/6 
Lamb Tales from Shakespeare. 2 Series F lather 1/6 each 
Macaulay Lord Clive Innes 1/6 
$i Warren Hastings +9 1/6 
et William Pitt and Earl of Chatham _,, 2/6 
Tiss ohn Bunyan ‘3 1/- 
T 5s ohn Milton Flather 1/6 
ae Lays and other Poems 1/6 
» History of England Chaps. I—111 Reddaway a/- 
Mayor A Sketch of Ancient Philosophy 
from Thales to Cicero 3/6 
99 Handbook of English Metre a/- 
Milton Arcades Verity 1/6 
” Ode on the Nativity, L’Alle- 2/6 
gro, Il Penseroso & Lycidas id 
T »s Comus & Lycidas 3 a]- 
9 Comus 9 1f- 
si Samson Agonistes ‘s 3/6 
os Sonnets s 1/6 
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Author 
Milton 


ENGLISH continued 
Work 
Paradise Lost, six parts 
History of King Richard ITT 
Utopia 
Essay on Criticism 
Marmion 
Lady of the Lake 
Lay of the last Minstrel 
Legend of Montrose 
Lord of the Isles 
Old Mortality 
Kenilworth 
The Talisman 
Quentin Durward 
A Midsummer-Night’s Dream 
Twelfth Night 
Julius Caesar 
The Tempest 
King Lear 
Merchant of Venice 
King Richard II 


As You Like It 


King Henry V 
Macbeth 


Shakespeare & Fletcher Two Noble Kinsmen 


Sidney 
Spenser 
Wordsworth 


Weat 
99 
99 
Carlos 
Mill 
Bartholomew 


Robinson 
Jackson 


An Apologie for Poetrie 
Fowre Hymnes 
Selected Poems 


Elements of English Grammar 


English Grammar for Beginners 


Key to English Grammars 
Short History of British India 


Bditor Price 
Verity al- cach 
Lumby 3/6 
ry) a/- 
West a/- 
Masterman 2/6 
» 2/6 
Flather 2/- 
Simpson 2/6 
Flather a/- 
Nicklin 2/6 
Flather 2/6 
A. S. Gaye a[- 
Murison 2/- 
Verity 1/6 
i) 1/6 

9 1/6 

99 1/6 

. 1/6 

9% 1/6 

r» 1/6 

+ 1/6 

9 1/6 

» 1/6 
Skeat 3/6 
Shuckburgh 3/- 


Miss Winstanley 2/- 


Miss Thomson 1/6 


Elementary Commercial Geography 


Atlas of Commercial Geography 


Church Catechism Explained 


The Prayer Book Explained. Part I 


MATHEMATICS 


Elementary Algebra 
Geometrical Drawing 
Part I 
Part II 
Books I—VI, XI, XII 
Books I—VI 
Books I—Iv 


Also separately 


H. M. Taylor 


Books 1, & 113 111, & IV; v, & VI; XI, & X11 1/6 each 


Solutions to Exercises in Taylor’s 


Euclid 
7 


W. W. Taylor 10/6 


THE PITT PRESS SERIES, ETC. 
MATHEMATICS continued 


Author Work Editor Price 
And separately 
Euclid Solutions to Bks I—1v _W. W. Taylor 6/- 
ra Solutions to Books vi. x1 ss 6/- 
Hobson&Jesnop Elementary Plane Trigonometry 4/6 
Loney Elements of Statics and Dynamics 7/6 
Part 1. Elements of Statics 4/6 
» II. Elements of Dynamics 3/6 
e Elements of Hydrostatics 4/6 
os Solutions to Examples, Hydrostatics st 
- Solutions of Examples, Statics and Dynamics 7/6 
“ Mechanics and Hydrostatics . 4(6 
Smith, C. Arithmetic for Schools, with or without answers 3/6 
‘ Part 1. Chapters I—vu. Elementary, with 
or without answers a/- 
‘. Part 11. Chapters 1x—xx, with or without 
answers +P 
Hale, G. Key to Smith’s Arithmetic 7/6 


EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE 


Bidder & mea ee Economy 4/6 
¢ Education of the You 

tBosanquet from the Republic of Plate } 2/6 
+Burnet Aristotle on Education 2/6 
Comenius Life and Educational Works S.S. Laurie 3/6 
Farrar General Aims of the Teacher " 6 
Poole Form Management ee uf : 
tHope & Browne A Manual of School Hygiene 3/6 
Locke Thoughts on Education R. H. Quick 3/6 
+MacCunn The Making of Character 2/6 
Milton Tractate on Education O. Browning 2/- 
Bidgwick On Stimulus : I | . 
Thring Theory and Practice of Teaching 4{6 
tWoodward A Short History of the Expansion of 

the British Empire (1500—1902) al- 
tT os An Outline History of the British 

Empire (1500—1902) (6 net 
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' PLUMMER 
. The second epistle to 
the Corinthians 
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